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THE FINANCIAL CENTER OF AMERICA-—WALL STREET, NEW YORK, LOOKING EAST TOWARD BROAD STREET 
(ON WHICH, JUST SOUTH OF WALL STREET, IS THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE) AND 
BROADWAY. THE DISPLAY OF FLAGS INDICATES THAT WALL STREET “ BELIEVES IN OUR COUNTRY.” 

From a photograph by Byron, Nex 
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THE NEW WALL STREET. 


BY H. ALLAWAY. 


A NEW AND EVENTFUL CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 


OF THE FINANCIAL CENTER OF AMERICA—THE MEN 


WHO HAVE FIGURED LARGEST IN IT, AND ITS VALUE AND INTEREST AS A SIGN 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF, THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


HE public has been banqueting in 
Wall Street—an unusual perform- 
ance for the public. Few Stock Ex- 
change veterans foresaw or predicted it. 
Scoffing regiments of cynics have declared 
that such a thing was impossible. Yet 
beyond all dispute is the fact of it, the 
cheerfulness of it, the splendid profit 
of it — millions jocundly piling atop 
of millions; and this in the very 
face of bitterly aggressive 
antagonism upon the part 
of some of Wall Street’s 
cleverest professional 
talent. 

For years past daily 
transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange have 
run, in their average, from 
three to four hundred thou- 
sand shares; recently that 
average has been doubled 
and trebled—a million and a 
half shares a day no longer 
challenging attention as ex- 
traordinary. Past records 
were sent glimmering, not 
only in regard to the volume 
of trading, but also in the 
other and more consequen- 
tial element of buoyancy, for 
nothing in the past history 
of Wall Street has com- 
pared with the recent up- 
ward swing of the security 
market. 





ROSWELL P. FLOWER, FORMER GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


Till now it has been Wall Street’s tradi- 
tion that 1879 was the utmost climax of 
all possible good times. Well worthy, too, 
of enthusiastic applause was that wonder 
working speculative period. Stocks one 
day worthless were on the. next day 
dividend payers; values doubled and 
trebled and quadrupled; all manner of 
security market miseries blossomed 
quickly into coupon bearing blessings. 
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From a photograph by Fredricks, New York. 
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that there were more profits 
appearing here and there 
and everywhere, but that 
national financial good faith, 
after years of uncertainty, 
was finally and positively dis- 
closed. John Sherman, turn- 
ing Horace Greeley’s specie 
payment gospel into fact, had 
shown that the way to re- 
sume was to resume. 


BREAKING THE RECORDS OF 
PROSPERITY. 


So twenty years after, in 
1899, the Wall Street in- 
spiration is an actual finan- 
cial betterment, that. better- 
ment which reflects what in 
government is moral as well 
as that which is material; 
for the new good times now 
electrifying security markets 
are not at all a sudden out- 
burst. Though small heed 
attended their development, 
these good times have been 
growing and extending and 
RUDOLPH KEPPLER, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. strengthening every day since 

From a photograph by Fredricks, New York. when, two Novembers ago, 





In this way the record 


ran: 

STARTED ROSE 

AT TO 

Burlington & Northern 22...... 90 
Burlington & Quincy... 111...... 183 
Canada Southern...... ae 90 
Chicago & Alton....... dD ssures 159 
Tllinois Central......... ee 146 
Lackawanna ............ Bitscus 131 
Lake Shore............. ha siees 136 
Louisville & Nashville 37...... 110 
Manhattan .............. BS scabies 57 


New Jersey Central... 33...... 112 
New York Central..... <a 155 


Northwestern........... 5 ee 136 
OS Seer Pon wuss 51 
Ss eee | eee 62 
Rock Island............. 199... ae 
5 a rt | 129 


In 1879 the men and the 
money of the United States 
began to have home con- 
fidence. Abounding anxieties 
had worn out; new warrant 
for self faith was showing; 
and of much the most impor- 
tance was the far reaching ccd 
financial. betterment — not *’ med 
merely that the country GEORGE W. ELY, SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
was growing richer, not only From a photograph by Young, New York. 
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BRAYTON IVES, PRESIDENT OF THE METROPOLITAN FRANK K. STURGIS, OF STRONG, STURGIS & CO., 
TRUST COMPANY, PRESIDENT 1878~1879. PRESIDENT 1892-1894. 


From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. Fron a photograph by Kurtz, New York. 
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DONALD MACKAY, OF VERMILYE & CO., PRESIDENT JAMES D. SMITH, OF JAMES D. SMITH & CO., 
1880-1881. PRESIDENT 1886-1887. 





From a photograph by Prince, New York. From a photograph by Cossum, Stamford, Connecticut. 


FOUR EX PRESIDENTS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
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the integrity of our finan- 
cial purpose was certified 
at the ballot box. Thus 
reason shows behind all 
the improvement that is 
scored; no hit and miss 
boom, but a natural, 
healthful growth is this 
that is surpassing'all Wall 
Street records, all Wall 
Street anticipations. 

It is difficult to make 
even approximate meas- 
urement of what has 
come to pass in recent 
Wall Street progress. A 
suggestion of it, and 
little more than a sug- 
gestion, may be found in 
a comparison of market 
values of record in those 
disturbed times following 
the destruction of the 
battleship Maine, with 
market values revivified 
one year later. Quota- 
tions following that fate- 
ful February 15 in 1898 
for conspicuous stocks on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change contrast in this 
wise with figures in Febru- 
ary, 1899: 

Atchison rose from 10 to 25; Atchison preferred, from 23 to 67; Burlington & 
Quincy, from 86 to 149; Canada Southern, from 44 to 70; Consolidated Gas (New 
York), from 164 to 
218 ; Illinois Central, 
from 96 to 122; 
Louisville & Nash- 
ville, from 44 to 69; 
Metropolitan Street 
Railway, from 125 
to 250; Missouri 
Pacific, from 22 to 
50; New Jersey Cen- 
tral, from 88 to 112; 
New York Central, 
from 105 to 141; 
Northern Pacific, 
from 19 to 55; North- 
ern Pacific preferred, 
from 57 to 81; North- 
western, from 1138 to 
152; Ontario & West- 





J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


From a photegraph by Mendelssohn, London. 





3 ee ern, from 18 to 25; ; = —_ ' 
ARTHUR A. HOUSMAN, OF A. A. Pacific Mail from WILLIAM A. SMITH, THE OLDEST MEM- 
’ 
HOUSMAN & COMPANY. 21 to 55: Pennsyl- BER OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
; ‘ 


From a photograph by Alman, New York, From a photograph by FE ddowes, New York. 


vania, from 111 to 
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WASHINGTON E. CONNOR. HENRY ALLEN. 


From a photograph by Mora, New York. From a photograph by Alman, New York. 


STEPHEN V. WHITE. 


JEFFERSON M. LEVY. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


FOUR MEN WHO HAVE HELPED TO MAKE THE HISTORY OF WALL STREET. 
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Pacific preferred, from 46 to 84; Western 
Union, from &2 to 98. 

This is but a slight list, and is quoted 
as suggestive merely. A more effective 
comparison exhibits actual increased value 
in, dollars, the values of February, 1899, 
over values in February, 1898: 

Atchison, $15,300,000; Atchison pre- 
ferred, $51,300,000; Burlington & Quincy, 
$55,800,000; Canada Southern, $3,900,- 
000; Consolidated Gas, $18,400,000; Illi- 
nois Central, $18,600,000; Louisville & 
Nashville, $13,200,000; Metropolitan 
Street Railway, $61,700,000; Missouri 
Pacific, $13,300,000; New Jersey Central, 
$6,500,000; New York Central, $36,000,- 
000; Northern Pacific, $28,800,000; 
Northern Pacific preferred, $18,700,000; 
Northwestern, $15,600,000; Ontario and 
Western, $6,900,000; Pacific Mail, 5,000,- 












FRANCIS D. CARLEY. \ it, | 
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142; Reading first preferred, from 36 to 
66; Rock Island, from 80 to 122; Rubber 
Trust, from 14 to 54; St. Paul, from 838 
to 133; Tennessee Coal, from 17 to 48; 
Tobacco Trust, from 86 to 189; Union 
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THE CURB BROKERS ON BROAD STREET, IN FRONT OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Drawn by William J. Glackens. 
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C. A. STARBUCK. 


From a photograph 


000; Pennsylvania, $40,000,000; Reading 
first preferred, $8,400,000; Rock Island, 
$29,000,000; Rubber Trust, $7,000,000; 
St. Paul, $23,200,000; Sugar Trust, $12,- 
800,000; Tennessee Coal, $6,200,000; To- 
bacco Trust, $21,600,000; Union Pacific 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 
Fri 
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HENRY CLEWS. 


Frou a photograph by Magovern & 


Baker, Saratoga. 
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a photograph by Dana, New Vork. 


ALFRED DE CORDOVA. 


Fron a photograph by Dupont, New 


ork, 


preferred, $29,200,000; Western Union, 
$13,700,000. 

In this group selections are not made 
to present exceptional advances. More 
than two hundred different stocks are 
dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange, 


and the list of bonds is 
still longer. Only here 
and there among them 
all has been a laggard. 
More than ninety per 
cent have advanced 
and that materially. In 
this one group, speci- 
fied for illustration’s 
sake, actual gains from 
one February of de- 
pression to the succeed- 
ing February of buoy- 
ancy extend beyond 
$600,000,000. 

In stocks and in bonds 
it is well within bounds 
to estimate that values 
at the end of February, 
1899, as compared with 
values at the end of 
February, 1898, are 
greater by much more 
than two thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. The 
actual increase is prob- 
ably nearer five thou- 
sand millions of dollars. 
It goes largely beyond 
the total debt of the 
United States—two or 
three times beyond. 

Stupendous figures 

















these, and yet they still fall far short 
of the reality; for in any consideration 
of security market improvement it is 
idly narrow to circumscribe calculation 
within the bounds ef quotations made 
upon the New York Stock Exchange. 
Wall Street is larger than its chief 
institution. Wall Street is to be measured 
by its relationships. Wall Street has to 
do with local security markets the coun- 
try over. Within its sphere of influence 
must be included such exceptional activ- 
ity as has lifted elec- 
tric properties on the 
Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change from less than 
$30 a share to five 
times that figure; = 
the unprecedented ac- 
tivity in gold mining 
shares in Colorado; 
such phenomenal 
accomplishments as 


THOMAS W. LAWSON. 
From a photograph by Kenney, Boston. 
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those in the market for copper stocks in 
Boston, where hundreds of millions of 
dollars have upshot. Not one industrial 
center the country over has failed to 
sympathize, in greater or less degree, 
with the new Wall Street. It is not that 




















COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON. 


Drawn by M. Stein fron a copyrighted photograph by 
Vander Weyde, New York. 


the speculators of New York have had to do 
directly with the making of better figures 
elsewhere; but the fact none the less is 
assertive that this widespread local 
betterment is a Wall Street reflection. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE BULL MOVEMENT. 


What has been especially astounding to 
professional Wall Street is that such an 
extraordinary situation has been estab- 
lished without the disclosure of manipu- 
lation. 

At various times, in various ways, 
often violently, professional speculators 
have combated the natural progress. 
3ut few figures of first rate consequence 
in the financial world, men possessing the 
best opportunities for discernment, are 
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WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT. 


From a photograph by Alman, 
New Vork. 


—and that word “ conserva- 
tive” isa mighty cloak in Wall . 
Street, covering sometimes 
cowardice, sometimes plain, 
ordinary dodging hypocrisy. 
Among the stalwart, though, 
were men like J. Pierpont 
Morgan, like William K. Van- 
derbilt, like the brothers 
Rockefeller, like H. H. 
Rogers, like Anthony N. 
Brady, like D. O. Mills. They 
had reckoned with condi- 
tions, they were convinced 
that betterment in values 
was due, they were ready to 
back their faith with ac- 
tion and with bank account 
} — such were the apostles 







































to be ranked among the enemy, though won; and of the group he who most has 
even the most friendly were willing for added to his fortune is probably D. 0. 
some time to be quoted as conservative Mills, eldest of the circle, but as alert, 


as active, as brave, as any of 
the juniors. 

Many operators who for 
half a dozen years have been 
posing as leaders, were dis- 
posed to give a scornful re- 
ception to expressions of 
confidence from Mr. Mor- 
gan, Mr. Mills, and their 
confréres. Russell Sage 
savagely dismissed all” hope- 
fulness asnonsense. Lesser 
traders hooted and made 
merry, proclaiming with 
much self gratulation that 
they could not be fooled. 
And jests went the round 
to celebrate a long lost 
public found, for even from 
the very start toward bet- 
ter prices Wall Street pro- 


of this new Wall Street. HENRY W. POOR. 
Ample rewards they have Krom a photograph by Rockwood, New Vork. 














J. EDWARD SIMMONS. 


From a photograph by Davis & 
Sanford, New York. 
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fessionals were willing to 
admit, were even anxious to 
insist, that nobody was in 
the market except the pub- 
lic. In Wall Street history 
that phrase, “the public,” 
has served chiefly as a toast 
for merriment. “Lambs” 
converted into “lame ducks” 
—such are the rather tan- 
gled natural history meta- 
phors dear to Wall Street 
describers of “ the’ public.” 


“BELIEVING IN 
COUNTRY.” 


OUR 


But it was soon disclosed 
that here was a new pub- 
lic, an aggressively confi- 








SPENCER TRASK. 


From a photograph by Alman, 
New Vork. 


dent one, a public not to be dissuaded or discouraged, a public resolutely determined 


to back with its spirit and its substance its faith in national prosperity. 


What 


this public had discerned, what it believed, what it did—all this has made the 
history of the new Wall Street. 


The public had basis for its confidence. 


Not only was tangible business 


improvement in evidence, practically the country over, but almost every staple product 





DARIUS 0. MILLS. 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 





was gaining in value. Rail- 
road earnings, recognized 
as the safest of business 
barometers, were increas- 
ing everywhere; traffic in 
larger volume was mov- 
ing, and transportation 
rates were seeking a higher 
and stable level. Iron and 
steel were rising, giving re- 
newed application to Jay 
Gould’s old time doctrine 
that “as iron goes, so the 
stock market must go.” 
European relationships 
were improved, and some 
grave international politi- 
cal possibilities had disap- 
peared. 

Foreign investors, still 
holding aloof, were dis- 
posed to hesitate, even to 
combat advancing market 
quotations, selling out 
their holdings in substan- 
tial volume; but their atti- 
tude was clearly of small 
consequence put beside the 
fact that our international 
trade balances were show- 
ing credits on_ the side 
of the United States to 
the extent of $2,000,000 
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the time when he must be alert for opportunities 
to be assured of as much as four per cent upon 
any large amounts he might have to place. 

And this new condition was dominant in a 
circle tremendously wide. Included in it were 
rich estates, millionaire corporations, savings 
banks, trust companies, and great insurance 
associations. And some suggestion may be found 
of this influence in the fact that one insur- 
ance company in New York City alone carries 
outstanding loans approximating a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Even were the opportunities of 

the security market less 





— 4 inviting than they clearly 

; "Ee were, such big holders of 

“AMONG THE WRECKED.’ wli.. ready money could find 
Bi nowhere _ else 


equal attrac- 
tion; and the 
movement they 
made _ toward 
investment in 
stocks and 
bonds was nat- 
ural enough. 
They could find 
many securities 
yielding two 
and three times 
the net revenues 
that loan market rates 
would provide. Safe 


a day, more than 
$600,000,000 a 
year. Europe 
must buy more 
of our products 
than ever be- 
fore, we were 
getting along 
with less of Eu- 
rope’s. Every 
foreign interest 
was anxiously 
watchful of us; 
the gold of the 
world was trem- 
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or = . 
Ce Mee nn ere aes 






bling without Airy Ut\ — producers of six per 
certain resting =, cent were abundant. 
place, held abroad = From just this sort 


of absorption developed 


only by dint of 
7S) the first pronounced 


the most forceful 






; : ; “ rT a ’ 
manipulation in ee ee bullish feature. Al- 
international ex- — A 
change markets. + i Pgh 
Factories were THE “SURE THING” BROKER. {* 
av . 


beginning to work 

overtime, industrial capital was finding remuner- 
ation; and multitudinous straws bobbed cheer- 
fully on the current tide to tell of voluntary in- 
creases in wages paid by corporations to their 
workmen. The chief factor of all was cheap 
money; not the theory of it, but its actuality—all 
precedents being put aside. At last the time had 
come when the holder of cash was at disadvan- 
tage. Loan markets were no longer yielding 
fair revenues. Six per cent money rates had 
disappeared. Out West, farm mortgages had 
been paid off; bonuses and commissions and 
brokerage fees to get mortgage accommodation 
were no longer offering, as they had been, to 
provide phenomenal earnings for Eastern funds. od 
The man with money in hand had finally come to “WAITING ORDERS.” 
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most with a rush, high class bonds were of courage and sturdiness. No upstart 
swept from the market, gilt edged issues or dreamer or reckless guesser — this 
rising to figures at which they yielded new leader required in Wall Street no in- 
their owners a bare frac- 
tion beyond the interest that 
loan rates were affording. 
From a _ situation like this 
steps toward more specula- 
tive conditions were not 
only easy and logical but 
inevitable. 

Still, though, the cynics, 
the veteran logicians of the 
Street, were loudly sure that 
nothing but a ripple was in 
motion, and that placidity 
must be soon restored. They 
made much of the fact that 
the public was without 
leadership, was in a mad 
scramble, must come to grief 
for a long list of reasons. 


























THE PROPHET OF THE NEW 
WALL STREET. 


Then the leader came—a 
man of years and experience, 





RUSSELL SAGE. 





From a photograph by Rockwood, 
New York. 


troduction, no recommen- 
dation from any quarter. 
Varied activities had been 
within his years; in trade, 
in politics, and in (finance, 
he had learned the advan- 
tage of knowing public senti- 
ment, of judging it, and 
of appreciating the certain 
influence of it. He saw, 
as the public saw, business 
activity extending, better 
prices, better wages, and— 
masterful over all — cheap 
money. Thus Roswell P. 
Flower became the leader 
and the prophet of the new 
Wall Street. 
“T believe in better Ameri- 
can security values,” he said 
JAMES R. KEENE. —and this ever since has 
From a photograph by Alman, New York. been the platform of his 
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E. C. BENEDICT. ANTHONY N. BRADY. 
From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. Frou a photograph by Veeder, Albany, 
















HENRY H. ROGERS, OF THE STANDARD OIL CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, EX SECRETARY OF THE 
COMPANY. TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From a photegraph by Rockwood, New York. 








From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


A QUARTET OF MEN WHO ARE WELL KNOWN FIGURES IN WALL STREET. 











leadership— “because I believe in our 
country.” 

One novelty has attended his leader- 
ship. He has insisted on telling the 
truth. This is not a habit that Wall 
Street has been much used to; but Gov- 
ernor Flower acquired it in the old days, 
under the Wall Street tutelage of his 
kinsman, Henry Keep, honored name 
among America’s pioneer railway projec- 
tors. Mr. Keep was a contemporary of 
Commodore Vanderbilt and Daniel Drew, 
and was, perhaps, the most powerful of 
Wall Street men when Jay Gould came 
over from a Pennsylvania tannery to 
give American security making a new 
epoch. Great fights were fought in those 
days. Strong men, brave and resource- 
ful, were in continual contest for suprem- 
acy in corporate extensions. Allies and 
adversaries were in changeful situation 
continually; but Wall Street tradition has it 
that Henry Keep always stood stanchly by 
his doctrine that to tell the truth was prof- 
itable. Mr. Gould’s cynicism had it that 
the truth were best if one wanted to fool 
the other fellow, but it is not of record 
that he ever insisted upon it as foremost 
of all essentials. 

They were thorough going circum- 
stances under which Wall Street’s leader 
of today had his initiation, circumstances 
which gave opportunities for learning 
men as well as money; yet somehow it 
has never seemed to make him cynical. 
Wall Street arts of deception seem to 
appear to him as ludicrous, amateurish— 
suggestive of a certain morning, years 
and years ago, when versatile Daniel 
Drew had just quit the presence of Henry 
Keep protesting all manner of loyalty in 
2 business deal then impending. 

“Do you really think that Mr. Drew is 
an honest man?” asked young Mr. Flower; 
and experienced Henry Keep replied: 

“Yes, Roswell, Mr. Drew is an honest 
man; he really thinks he is the honestest 
man in New York. But he is so eternally 
afraid that somebody else is going to 
cheat him that he always feels it his 
duty to start in first.” 


WHAT THE PUBLIC CAN DO IN WALL STREET. 


What the public could do and was dis- 
posed to do in Wall Street became quickly 
apparent. Only a suggestion was needed 
to incite the gathering throng of outsiders 
into enthusiastic activity. Yet in all the 
3M 
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rush it was apparent that conservative 
rules were being generally regarded. 
Never before has Wall Street known a 
period when so large a percentage of 
transactions on the Stock Exchange have 
represented actual purchases of stocks 
immediately paid for outright. The new- 
comers in Wall Street were not a crowd 
of heedless gamblers depending upon thin 
margins, making reckless guesses, taking 
desperate chances; they represented sol- 
vent men putting accumulated funds into 
investments wherein there was reasonable 
sureness of safety. 

Old time speculators on ’Change could 
not understand it; so they kept on fight- 
ing the new element, trying to force 
advances back, shouting on every side 
that danger was at hand, that reactions 
were necessary. Long strings of bear 
fables went strutting. Cheap money 
could not continue, foreign political com- 
plications were impending, grave develop- 
ments were about to be disclosed at Wash- 
ington; the same old fabrications which 
in times past have so regularly done duty 
over and over—effective sometimes then, 
utterly unheeded now. The public was 
in, and the public was in to stay. 

From all over the country, not from 
the great cities merely, but apparently 
from every hamlet, came orders to buy 
securities. The market rose thus by very 
foree of the tremendous absorption. 
The West, grown rich through recent 
crops, was especially conspicuous in the 
new activity, more so than New England, 
where for a time there seemed to be an 
inclination to accept the professional 
view rather than join in what bear 
phrase makers were calling “granger 
optimism.” 

But nowhere outside of New York 
itself was hesitation long displayed; and 
the result has been that the outsider, 
simply believing and buying, has been 
chiefly the profiter. Stock Exchange 
veterans stopping to argue and hunt for 
reasons, alert for flaws in the public’s 
theory, have been left behind. Boston 
has made more than New York, Phila- 


‘delphia has made more than New York, 


Pittsburgh has made more than New 
York, Chicago has made much more than 
New York. Men of relatively small 
means in country villages have been 
larger profiters than the average profes- 
sional Stock Exchange trader. A strange 
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sound is in a statement like this; it is not 
the record that has been usual. 


SOME ROMANCES OF WALL STREET. 


Many interesting incidents illustrate 
* how others than the usually lucky ones 
have prospered. An office boy last Octo- 
ber, risking five dollars on five shares of 
stock—the little reprobate was wicked 
enough to start in a bucket shop—was 
able to make his parents a New Year’s 
gift of a five thousand dollar suburban 
home. A Newark baker, starting with 
$200 staked, has had in one office $50,000 
to his credit. A Boston umbrella maker, 
buying a Philadelphia electric stock at 
$35 a share, sold out at $135, clearing 
100 points—his original purchase of a 
single hundred shares being added to as 
his profits accumulated in volume, yield- 
ing him a final profit of more than 
$100,000. Authenticated instances like 
these are not scarce. 

One day last fall a Wall Street clerk 
came to an acquaintance asking the 
loan of $100, saying frankly that he 
wanted to use it for margin in the stock 
market. He had been in hard luck and 
was in debt, but in the new market he 
felt that he had something of a chance to 
get ahead. Three months from the day 
the loan was made it was returned, and 
with the check that paid it was a note 
asking that the lender be good enough to 
call “just for a minute to see something 
which maybe is a little unusual.” And 
this was the exhibit—the result of the 
use of that $100 in the market : receipts 
for a long list of old bills, a deed for a 
$30,000 home, and bank books and broker- 
age accounts current showing a credit 
balance of more than $50,000. That 
clerk, with his thrifty hundred dollar 
habit, is now a member of a New York 
Stock Exchange firm. 

Some of the old war horses of the 
Street have found new chances and new 
fortune. Deacon §. V. White, forever the 
youngest man in the Stock Exchange 
district, is not only on his feet again, but 
is once more influential marketwise. And 
other fortunes in similar conspicuous 
quarters have been recouped. 

One curious fact is that among the 


largest profiters in the market’s buoyancy . 


has been the man who above all others, 
for decades past, has been Wail Street’s 
bear leader. In one Western railroad 
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stock alone Addison Cammack is credited 
with having netted much more than 
$100,000. 

Fabulous profits are attributed to im- 
portant financiers having close personal 
relations with Governor Flower. John 
D. Rockefeller’s gains are put at million- 
aire figures, and all the Standard Oil 
contingent is credited with having prof- 
ited with him. William C. Whitney and 
Anthony N. Brady are high on the list. 
Extraordinary men both of these, and in 
mdnifold characteristics alike. Both are 
avoiders of publicity in their individual 
business affairs; neither knows how to 
strut; they talk little, they do much. In 
cooperation they are able to accomplish 
what ninety nine out of a hundred 
financiers would from the start declare 
impossible. 


A HARVEST FOR THE BROKERS. 


At no time in Wall Street history, 
however temporarily, have there ever 
been such rewards offering to commission 
brokers, so large has been the percentage 
of outside business—the business that 
provides largest compensation. This it is 
that has run Stock Exchange memberships 
from around $15,000 up to about $40,000 
apiece. An idea of the speed at which 
commissions can pile up was afforded the 
other day in the office of an Exchange 
Place broker credited with close Standard 
Oil connections, where reports of pur- 
chases were on file for 35,000 shares of a 
railroad stock selling around $150 a share. 
If these purchases were for a customer 
other than a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, the commission charge (at $12.50 
per hundred shares) would be more than 
$4,000—rather a ready money making 
method the stock commission business. 
The market value of that 35,000 shares 
was beyond $5,000,000—a fact that in- 
dicates something of Wall Street’s capital 
requirements. 

Big checks, though, have less glamour in 
Wall Street than elsewhere. I stood lately 
beside the cashier of the most important 
brokerage firm on the Stock Exchange 
and saw him placidly scratch his signature 
to a check whose figures reached close up 
to $10,000,000. 

What it means to have the public with 
you in Wall Street is shown with especial 
clearness in what Francis D. Carley has 
accomplished for the minority stock- 

















holders of a railroad controlled by a 
bigger corporation through the ownership 
of a majority of the capital stock. The 
property has been making money, but no 
dividends have been paid. Mr. Carley 
undertook to champion what he held to 
be the minoritys rights. Professional 
Wall Street looked on amused. The 
stock for which Mr. Carley stood was sell- 
ing around $25 a share, and the talent of 
the Stock Exchange forthwith went short 
of it, expecting to buy back speedily at a 
ten point profit. They did not. In- 
stead of any decline advances began, and 
from 25 the quotation rose steadily above 
90. Chief of all reasons for this was that 
the public, inclined to take hold of any- 
thing fairly promising, was persuaded 
that Mr. Carley was in earnest and would 
fight loyally. 

This reference is quite apart from any 
suggestion as to what may or may not be 
the right or the wrong in the con- 
tentions finally resolved into litigation be- 
tween Mr. Carley and the great Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Company; but it demon- 
strates what can be done when the public 
takes hold—as the public has in this 
special instance taken hold, and as 
throughout the whole market it has been 
taking hold, has beer. master. 

One picturesque feature has developed 
through the new favor that the public ex- 
tends to the security market. Ever 
since Wall Street has been Wall Street 
much has been heard of trading “on the 
curb,” but till now the phrase has never 
stood for much but a phrase, for formerly 
transactions outside the Stock Exchange 
were relatively insignificant. Now daily, 
before the Exchange opens, and through- 
out the day till the great institution has 
adjourned, crowding brokers almost pack 
one of the adjacent streets. The “ out- 
side crowd” used to be made up of a 
dozen or a score of brokers languidly 
bidding, betwixt social jocularities, for 
stocks or bonds not on the Stock Ex- 
change lists. For the most part such 
business was done over the counters of 
Exchange houses. Just now all this is 
changed ; not one score of brokers, but 
many score, are on the curb—not idly 
gossiping, but engaged in transactions 
which daily run into aggregates of millions 
of dollars. 
Standard Oil stock is often an ordinary 
daily item of the open air market; and 
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that transaction alone means nearly five 
hundred thousand dollars. 


BOSTON’S CRAZE FOR COPPER STOCKS, 


Though laggard at first, New England 
spirit has roused itself into enthusiasm 
as security market conditions have grown 
better and better, till Boston at the start 
of this year came to deserve distinction 
as perhaps the most ardent of all bullish 
centers, and perhaps the largest general 
profiter. In Burlington and Quincy, Atchi- 
son, and Union Pacific, the New England 
gains reach stupendous figures ; but, after 
all, this represents not much else than 
the getting back what in years past was 
sunk in these same properties, for the 
New England favorites in the rise of the 
present were the same New England 
favorites in declines aforetime. 

It is, however, in copper mining shares 
that Boston stands most distinguished. 
The Boston Stock Exchange has practi- 
cally a corner on such stocks ; they have 
never been popular in Wall Street, and 
only two or three of lesser consequence 
are quoted in New York. Boston’s devo- 
tion to copper began to run into a craze 
last year. None of the old stocks was 
so high it could not go tremendously 
higher, and no little new one was in- 
significant enough to be without its boom. 

Conspicuous above others as leader in 
advancing this copper record—in every 
sense it is a record phenomenal—is 
Thomas W. Lawson, a speculator adroit 
and intrepid enough to have challenged 
the attention and won the codperation of 
the foremost of Standard Oil magnates. 
Lawson used to be a newspaper man; now 
he is a millionaire. The sequence is not 
as common as it might comfortably be. 

Confidence, pluck, appreciation of the 
reality of the country’s new good times, 
have in recent months founded many a 
fortune. Reasonable men, watchful of 
the phenomenal things come to pass in 
Wall Street, cannot be unmindful, though, 
of the fact that no boom ever yet de- 
veloped without some risks attending. 
The rule that a profit is in every purchase 
has never been a lasting rule; and even 
at the height of security market buoy- 
ancy he only is safe who calculates. Wall 
Street is, after all, much like the rest of 
the world—and however enthusiasm may 
dazzle it is better to be sure than to be 
sorry. 
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THE KING’S MIRROR.’ 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Tuis is the story of the life of a young king, Augustin, as told by himself, and the principal charac- 
ters in his little drama are his mother, the Princess Heinrich; his sister, the Princess Victoria, who is 
Augustin’s elder by two years; and the Prince von Hammerfeldt, an old statesman and diplomatist, who 
is really the dominating force in the young king’s domains. As the years roll by Augustin finds himself 
more and more disillusioned of his boyish dreams of kingly power; his position prevents him from 
acquiring any real friends, his cherished plans are continually thwarted, and restrictions hedge him in on 
every side. When he is eighteen he goes on a foreign tour, and while visiting the Bartensteins, who are 
distant relatives of his, living in Tyrol, he is given to understand that the duke’s daughter Elsa, a child 
of twelve, is destined eventually to be his bride. On his return to Forstadt, he spends his time mastering 
his public duties under Hammerfeldt’s tuition and playing a prominent part in the gaieties of the capital. 
Here he becomes an object of contention between the conservative and liberal parties of the kingdom— 
the Right and the Left. One of the leading spirits in the liberal forces is the Countess von Sempach, the 
American wife of a German nobleman, who had won Augustin’s affection by her kindness to him when he 
was a child.. She is a brilliant and beautiful woman of twenty eight now, but despite the difference in 


their ages, the young king becomes very fond of her and pays her marked attention. 





IX (Continued). 
WE were sitting by the fire one eve- 
ning in the twilight ; she was play- 
ing with a hand screen, but suffering the 
flames to paint her face and throw into 


relief the sensitive, merry lips and the 


eyes so full of varied meanings. She had 
told me to go and I had not gone; she 
leaned back, and after one glance of re- 
proof fixed her regard on the polished 


tip of her shoe that rested on the fender. , 


She meant that she would talk no more 
to me, that in her estimation, since I 
had no business to stay, I was already 
gone. Animpulse seized me. I do not 
know what I hoped, nor why that moment 
broke the silence which I had imposed on 
myself ; but I told her about the little, 
fair, chubby child at the castle of Barten- 
stein. I watched her closely, but the 
eyes never strayed from her shoe tip. 
Well, she had never said a word that 
showed any concern in such a matter; 
even I had done little more than look and 
hint and come. 

“It’s as if they meant me to marry 
Toté,” I ended. “Toté” was the pet name 
by which we called her own eight year 
old daughter. 

The countess broke her wilful silence, 
but did not change the direction of her 
eyes. 

“If Toté were of the proper station,” 
she said ironically, “she would be just 


right for you by the time you are both 
grown up.” 

“And you'd be mother in law?” 

“T should be too old to plague you. I 
should just sit in my corner in the sun.” 
“The sun is always in your corner.” 

“Don’t be so complimentary,” she said, 
with a sudden twitching of her lips. “I 
shall have to stand up and courtesy, and 
I don’t want to. Besides, you oughtn’t to 
know how to say things like that, ought 
you, Cesar?” 

Czsar was my—shall I say pet name? 
—used when we were alone or with 
Count Max only, in a playful satire. 

A silence followed for some time. 
last she glanced towards me. 

“Not gone yet?” said she, raising her 
brows. “What will the princess say?” 

“T go when I please,” said I, resenting 
the question as I was meant to resent it. 

“Yes. Certainly not when I please.” 

Our eyes met now. Suddenly she 
blushed, and then interposed the screen 
between herself and me. A glorious 
thrill of youthful triumph ran ‘through 
me ; she had paid her first tribute to my 
manhood in that blush; the offering was 
small, but, for its significance, frankin- 
cense and myrrh to me. 

“T thought you came to talk about 
Wetter’s bill,” she suggested presently, 
in a voice lower than her usual tones. 

“The deuce take Wetter’s bill!” said I. 


At 


* Copyright, 1808, by Anthony Hope Hawkins.—This story began in the January number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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“T am very interested in it.” 

“Just now?” 

“Even just now, Cesar.” 
little laugh behind the screen. 

‘“‘Hammerfeldt hates it,” said I. 

“Oh, then, that settles it. You'll be 
against us, of course!” 

“Why of course?” 

“You always do as the prince tells 
you, don’t you?” 

-“ Unless somebody more powerful for- 
bids me.” 

“Who is more powerful — except 
Ceesar himself ?” 

I made no answer, but I rose and, 
crossing the rug, stood by her. I re- 
member the look and the feel of the 
room very well; she lay back in a low 
chair, upholstered in blue; the firelight, 
forbidden her face, played on the hand 
that held the screen, flushing its white to 
red. I could see her hair gleaming in 
the fantastically varying light that the 
flames gave as they leaped and fell. I was 
in a tumult of excitement and timidity. 

“More powerful than Cesar?” I 
asked, and my voice shook. 

“Don’t call yourself Ceesar.” 

“Why not ?” 

There was a momentary hesitation be- 
fore the answer came low : 

“Because you mustn’t laugh at your- 
self. I may laugh at you, but you mustn’t 
yourself.” 

I wondered at the words, the tone, the 
strange diffidence that infected even a 
speech so full of her gay bravery. A 
moment later she added a reason for her 
command : 

“You’re so absurd that you mustn’t 
laugh at yourself. And, Cesar, if you 
stay any longer or — come again soon, 
other people will laugh at you.” 

To this day I do not know whether she 
meant to give a genuine warning or to 
strike a chord that should sound back 
defiance. 

“Tf ten thousand of them laugh, what 
is it to me? They dare laugh only be- 
hind my back,” I said. 

She laughed before my face ; the screen 
fell and she laughed, saying softly, “Ce- 
sar, Cesar!” 

I was wonderfully happy in my per- 
turbation. The great charm she had for 
me was today less than ever before 
alloyed by the sense of rawness which she 
above all others could compel me to feel. 


I. heard a 


Today she herself was not wholly calm, 
not mistress of herself without a strug- 
gle, without her moments of faintness. 
Yet now she appeared composed again, 
and there was nothing but merriment in 
her eyes. She seemed to have forgotten 
that I was supposed to be gone. I dare 
say that not to her, any more than to 
myself, could I seem quite like an ordi- 
nary boy; perhaps the more I forgot 
what was peculiar about me, the more 
she remembered it, my oblivion seeming 
to point her triumph. 

“And the princess?” she asked, laugh- 
ing still, but now again a little nervously. 

My exultation, finding vent in mischief 
and impelled by curiosity, drove me to a 
venture. 

“T shall tell the princess that I kissed 
you,” said I. 

The countess suddenly sat upright. 

“And that you kissed me — several 
times,” I continued. 

“How dare you?” she cried in a whis- 
per, and her cheeks flamed in blushes and 
in firelight. My little device was a tri- 
umph. I began to laugh. 

“Oh, of course, if she asks me when,” 
I added, “I shall confess that it was ten 
years ago.” ” 

Many emotions mingled in my com- 
panion’s glance as she sank back in her 
chair ; she was indignant at the trap, 
amused at having been caught in it, not 
fully relieved from embarrassment, not 
wholly convinced that the explanation of 
my daring speech covered all the intent 
with which it had been uttered, perhaps 
not desirous of being convinced too thor- 
oughly. A long pause followed. Timidity 
held me back from further advance. For 
that evening enough seemed to have 
passed. I had made a start; to go 
further might be to risk all. I was about 
to take my leave when she looked up 
again, saying : 

“ And about Wetter’s bill, Caesar?” 

“You know I can do nothing.” 

“Can Cesar do nothing? If you were 
known to favor it, fifty votes would be 
changed.” Her face was eager and ani- 
mated. I looked down at her and smiled. 
She flushed again, and cried hastily : 

“No, no, never mind ; at least, not to- 
night.” 

I suppose that my smile persisted and 
was not a mirthful one. It stirred anger 
and resentment in her. 
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“T know why you're smiling,” she ex- 
claimed. “I suppose that when I was 
kind to you as a baby I wanted something 
from you, too, did I?” 

She had detected the thought that had 
come so inevitably into my mind: that 
she should resent it so passionately almost 
persuaded me of its injustice. I turned 
from it to the pleasant memory of her 
earlier impulsive kindness. I put out my 
hands and grasped hers. She let me hold 
them for an instant and then drew them 
away. She gave rather a forced laugh. 

“You're too young to be bothered 
about bills,” she said, “and too young for 
—for all sorts of other things, too. Run 
away ; never mind me with my bills and 
my wrinkles.” 

“Your wrinkles !” 

“Oh, if not now, in a year or two; by 
the time you're ready to marry Elsa.” 

As she spoke she rose and stood facing 
me. A new sense of her beauty came 
over me; her beauty’s tragedy, already 
before her eyes, was to me remote and im- 
possible. Because it was not yet very near 
she exaggerated its nearness ; because it 
was inevitable I turned away from it. 
Indeed, who could remember, seeing her 
then? Who, save herself, as she looked 
on my youth? 

“You'll soon be old and ugly?” I 
asked, laughing. 

“Yes, soon; it will seem very soon to 

ou.” 

“ What’s the moral?” said I. 

She laughed uneasily, twisting the 
screen in her hands. For an instant 
she raised her eyes to mine, and as they 
dropped again she whispered : 

“A short life and a merry one.” 

My hand flew out to her again; she 
took it and, after a laughing glance, cour- 
tesied low over it, as though in formal 
farewell. I had not meant that, and 
laughed in my turn. 

“T shan’t be old—well, by tomorrow,” 
she murmured, and glanced ostentatiously 
at the clock. 

“May I come tomorrow?” 

“T never invite you.” 

“Shall you be here?” 

“Tt’s not one of my receiving days.” 

“T like a good chance better than a 
poor certainty. At least, there will be no- 
body else here.” 

“ Max, perhaps.” 

“T don’t think so.” 
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“You don’t think so? What do you 
mean by that, Cesar? No, I don’t want 
to know. I believe it was impertinent. 
Are you going?” 

“Yes,” said I, “when I have kissed 
your hand.” 

She said nothing, but held it out to me. 
She smiled, but there seemed to me to be 
pain in her eyes. I pressed her hand 
to my lips and went out without speak- 
ing again. As I closed the door I heard 
her fling herself back into her chair with 
a curious little sound, half cry, half sigh. 

I left the house quickly and silently; 
no servant was summoned to escort me. 
I walked a few yards along the street to 
where Wetter lived. My carriage was 
ordered to come for me at Wetter’s ; it 
had not yet arrived. To be known to 
visit Wetter was to accept the blame of 
a smaller indiscretion as the price of hid- 
ing a greater. The deputy was at home, 
writing in his study ; he received me with 
an admirable unconsciousness of where I 
had come from. I was still in a state of 
excitement and was glad to sit smoking 
quietly while his animated, fluent talk 
ran on. He was full of this bill of his, 
and explained its provisions to me with 
the air of desiring that I should under- 
stand its spirit and aim, and of being 
willing then to leave it to my candid con- 
sideration. He did not attempt to blink 
the difficulties. 

“Of course we have the prince and all 
the party of Reaction against us,” he 
said ; “but your majesty is not a mem- 
ber of any party.” 

“Not even of yours yet,” said I, with a 
laugh. 

He laughed in his turn, openly and 
merrily. 

“Tm a poor schemer,” he said; “but 
I don’t know why it should be wrong for 
you to hear my views, any more than 
Hammerfeldt’s.” 

The servant entered and announced the 
arrival of my carriage. Wetter escorted 
me to it. 

“Tl promise not to mention the bill if 
you'll honor me by coming again, sire,” 
he said, as he held the brougham door. 

“T shall be delighted to come again ; 
I like to hear about it,” I answered. His 
bow and smile conveyed absolutely noth- 
ing but a respectful gratification and a 
friendly pleasure. Yet he knew that the 


situation of his house was more respon- 

















sible for my visit than the interest of his 
projects. 

In part I saw clear enough even at this 
time. It was the design and hope of 
Wetter and his friends to break down 
Hammerfeldt’s power and obtain a politi- 
cal influence over me. Hammerfeldt’s 
political dominance seemed to them to be 
based on a personal ascendancy ; this 
they must contrive to match. Their in- 
strument was not far to seek. The count- 
ess was ready to their hands, a beauti- 
ful woman, sharpest weapon of all in 
such a strife. They put her forward 
against the prince in the fight whereof I 
was the prize. All this I saw; against it 
all I was forewarned and forearmed. 
Knowledge gave security. But there 
was more, and here with the failure of 
insight safety was compromised. What 
was her mind? What was her part—not 
as it seemed to these busy politicians, 
but as her own heart taught it her? Here 
came to me the excitement of uncer- 
tainty, the impulse of youth, the prick of 
vanity, the longing for that intimate love 
of which my life had given me so little. 
Was I to her also only something to be 
used in the game of politics, a tool that 
she, a defter tool, must shape and point 
before it could be of use? 

I tried to say this to myself and to 
make a barrier of the knowledge. But 
was it all the truth? Remembering her 
eyes and tones, her words and hesitations, 
I could not accept it for the whole truth. 
There was more, what more I knew not. 
Even if there had been no more, I was 
falling so deep into the gulf of passion 
that it crossed my mind to take while I 
gave, and if I were to be used, to exact 
my hire. In a tumult of these thoughts, 
embracing now what in the next moment 
I rejected, revolting in a sudden fear 
from the plan which just before had 
seemed so attractive, I passed the eve- 
ning and the night. For I had taken up 
that mixed heritage of good and evil, of 
pain and power, that goes by the name of 
manhood, and when a new heir enters on 
his inheritance there is a time before he 
can order it. 


X. 


A FEW days later my mother informed 
me that Victoria and her husband had 
I could 


proposed to pay us a long visit. 
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make no objection. Princess Heinrich 
observed that I should be glad to see 
Victoria again and should enjoy the com- 
panionship of William Adolphus. In my 
mind I translated her speech into a dec- 
laration that Victoria might have some 
influence over me, although my mother 
had none, and that William Adolphus 
would be more wholesome company than 
my countesses and Wetters and such riff- 
raft. 

I was unable to regard William Adol- 
phus as an intellectual resource, and did not 
associate Victoria with the exercise of 
influence. The inefficiency of the prin- 
cess’ new move revealed the straits to 
which she felt herself reduced. The re- 
sult of the position which I have de- 
scribed was almost open strife between 
her and me; Hammerfeldt’s powerful 
bridle alone held her back from declared 
rupture. His method of facing the dan- 
ger was very different. He sought to 
exercise no veto, but he kept watch; he 
knew where I went, but made no objec- 
tions to my going; any liberal notions 
which I betrayed in conversation with him 
he received with courteous attention and 
affected to consider the result of my own 
meditations. Had my feelings been less 
deeply involved I think his method would 
have succeeded; even as it was, he checked 
and retarded what he could not stop. The 
cordiality of our personal relations re- 
mained unbroken, and so warm that he 
felt himself able to speak to me in a half 
serious, half jesting way about the Count- 
ess von Sempach. 

“A most charming woman, indeed, 
sire,” said he; “in fact, too charming a 
woman.” 

I understood him and began to defend 
myself. 

“Ym not in love with the countess,” I 
said; “but I give her my confidence, 
prince.” 

He shook his head, smiled, and took 
a pinch of snuff, glancing at me humor- 
ously. 

“Reverse it,” he suggested. “Be in 
love with her, but don’t give her your 
confidence. You'll find it safer and also 
more pleasant that way.” 

My confidence might affect high mat- 
ters; my love he regarded as a passing 
fever. He did not belong to an age of 
strict morality in private life, and his 
bent of mind was utterly opposed to 
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considering an intrigue with a wom- 
an of the countess’ attractions as a 
serious crime in a young man of 
my position. “Hate her,” was my 
mother’s impossible exhortation. “Love 
her, but don’t trust her,” was the prince’s 
subtle counsel. He passed at once from 
the subject, content with the seed that he 
had sown. There was much in him and 
in his teaching which one would defend to- 
day at some cost of reputation; but I 
never left him without a heightened and 
enhanced sense of my position and my 
obligations. If you will, he lowered the 
man to exalt the king; this was of a piece 
with all his wily compromises. 

Victoria arrived, and her husband. 
William Adolphus’ attitude was less apolo- 
getic than it had been before marriage; 
he had made Victoria mother to a fine 
baby and claimed the just credit. He 
was jovial, familiar, and, if I may so ex- 
press myself, brotherly to the last de- 
gree. Fortunately, however, he inter- 
preted his more assured position as en- 
abling him to choose his own friends and 
his own pursuits; these were not mine, 
and in consequence I was little troubled 
with his company. As an ally to my 
mother he was a passive failure; his wife 
was worse than inactive. Victoria’s con- 
duct displayed the height of unwisdom. 
She denounced the countess to my face, 
and besought my mother to omit the 
Sempachs from her list of acquaintances. 
Fortunately the princess had been dis- 
suaded from forcing on an open scandal; 
my sister had to be content with match- 
ing her mother’s coldness by her rudeness 
when the countess came to court. Need 
I say that my attentions grew the more 
marked, and gossip even more rife? 

Wetter’s bill came up for discussion, 
and was hurled in vain against Hammer- 
feldt’s solid phalanx of country gentlemen 
and wealthy bourgeoisie. I had kept a 
seal on my lips, and in common opinion 
was still the prince’s docile disciple. 
Wetter accepted my attitude with easy 
friendliness, but he ventured to observe 
that if any case arose which enabled me 
to show that my hostility to his party was 
not inveterate, the proof would be a 
pleasure to him and his friends, and pos- 
sibly of no disadvantage to me. Not the 
barest reference to the countess pointed 
his remark. I had not seen her or heard 


from her for nearly a week; on the after- 
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noon of the day after the bill was thrown 
out I decided to pay her a visit. 

Wetter was to take luncheon at her 
house, and I allowed him to drop a hint 
of my coming. I felt that I had done 
my duty as regards the bill; I was very 
apprehensive of my reception by the 
countess. The opposition that encircled 
me inflamed my passion for her; the few 
days’ separation had served to convince 
me that I could not live without her. 

I found her alone; her. face was a little 
flushed and her eyes bright. The moment 
the door was shut she turned on me al- 
most fiercely. : 

“Why did you send to say you were 
coming?” 

“T didn’t send; I told Wetter. Besides, 
I always send before I go anywhere.” 

“Not always before you come to me,” 
she retorted. “You're not to hide be- 
hind your throne, Cesar. I was going 
out if you hadn’t prevented me.” 

“The hindrance need not last a mo- 
ment,” said I, bowing. 

She looked at me for a moment, then 
broke into a reluctant smile. 

“You haven’t sent to say you were 
coming for a week,” she said. 

“No, nor come, either.” 

“Yes, of course, that’s it. Sit down; 
so will I. No, in your old place, over 
there. Max has been giving me a beauti- 
ful bracelet.” 

“That’s very kind of Max.” 

She glanced at me with challenging 
witchery. 

“And I’ve promised to wear it every 
day, never to’ be without it. Doesn't it 
look well?” She held up her arm, where 
the gold and jewels sparkled on the white 
skin as the sleeve of her gown fell back. 

I paid to Max’ bracelet and the arm 
which wore it the meed of looks, not of 
words. 

“Tve been afraid to come,” I said. 

“Ts there anything to be afraid of 
here?” she asked, with a smile and a 
wave of her hands. 

“Because of Wetter’s bill.” 

“Oh, the bill! You were very coward- 
ly, Caesar.” 

“T could do nothing.” 

“You never can, it seems tome.” She 
fixed on me eyes that she had made quite 
grave and invested with a critically dis- 
criminating regard. “But I’m very pleased 
to see you. Oh, and I forgot, of course 

















I’m very much honored, too. I’m always 
forgetting what you are.” 

On an impulse of chagrin at the style 
of her reception, or of curiosity, or of 
bitterness, I spoke the thought of my 
mind. 

“You never forget it for a moment,” 
Isaid. “I forget it, not you.” 

She covered a start of surprise by a 
hasty and pretty little yawn, but her eyes 
were inquisitive, almost apprehensive. 
After a moment she picked up her old 
weapon, the fire screen, and hid her face 
from the eyes downwards. But the eyes 
were set on me, and now, it seemed, in 
reproach. 

“Tf you think that, I wonder you come 
at all,” she murmured. 

“JT don’t want you to forget it. 
I’m something besides.” 

“Yes, a poor boy with a cruel mother 
—and a rude sister—and”—she sprang 
suddenly to her feet—“ and,” she went 
on, “a charming old adviser. Cesar, I 
met Prince von Hammerfeldt yesterday. 
Shall I tell you what he said to me?” 

“Yes.” 

“He bowed over my hand and kissed it 
and smiled, and twinkled with his old 
eyes, and then he said, ‘Madam, I am 
growing vain of my influence over his 
majesty.’ ” 

“The prince was complimenting you,” 
I remarked, although I was not so dull as 
to miss either Hammerfeldt’s mocking or 
her understanding of it. 

“Complimenting me? Yes, I suppose 
he was, on not having done you any harm. 
Why? Because I could not.” 

“You wouldn’t wish to, countess.” 

“No; but I might wish to be able to, 
Ceesar.” 

She stood there the embodiment of a 
power the greater because it feigned dis- 
trust of its own might. 

“No, I don’t mean that,” she continued 
a moment later. “But I should——” 
She drew near to me, and, catching up a 
little chair, sat down on it, close to my 
elbow. “Ah, how I should like the prince 
to think I had a little power!” Then in 
a low, coaxing whisper she added, “ You 
need only pretend—pretend a little just 
to please me, Caesar.” 

“And what will you do just to please 
me, countess?” My whisper was low also, 
but full where hers had been delicate; 
rough, not gentle, urging rather than 


But 
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imploring. I was no match for her in the 
science of which she was mistress, but I 
did not despair. She seemed nervous, as 
though she distrusted even her keen 
thrusts and ready parries. I was buta 
boy still, but sometimes nature betrays 
the secrets of experience. Suddenly she 
broke out in a new attack, or a new line 
of the general attack. 

“Wouldn't you like to show a little in- 
dependence?” she asked. “The prince 
would like you all the better for it.” She 
looked in my face. “And people would 
think more of you. They say that Ham- 
merfeldt is the real king now—or he and 
Princess Heinrich between them.” 

“T thought they said that you-——” 

“TI? Dothey? Perhaps! They know 
so little. If they knew anything, they 
couldn’t say that!” 

To be told they gossiped of her in- 
fluence seemed to have no terror for her; 
her regret was that the talk should be all 
untrue and she in fact impotent. She 
stirred me to declare that power was 
hers, and I her servant. It seemed to me 
that to accept her leading was to secure 
perennial inspiration and a boundless re- 
ward. Was Hammerfeldt my schoolmas- 
ter? Iwas not blind to the share that 
vanity had in her mood, nor to ambition’s 
part in it; but I saw also and exulted in 
her tenderness. All these impulses in her 
I was now ready to use, for I also had my 
vanity: a boy’s vanity in a tribute wrung 
from a woman. And beyond this, passion 
was strong in me. 

She went on in real or affected petu- 
lance. 

“Can they point to anything I have 
done? Are any appointments made to 
please me? Are my friends ever favored? 
They are all out in the cold and likely to 


stay there, aren’t they, Cesar? Oh, 
you're very wise! You take what I give 
you; nobody need know of that. But 


you give nothing, because that would 
make talk and gossip. The prince has 
taught you well. Yes, you’re very pru- 
dent.” She paused and stood looking at 
me with a contemptuous smile on her 
lips; then she broke into a pitying little 
laugh. “Poor boy!” said she. “It’s a 
shame to scold you. You can’t help it.” 
It is easy enough now to say that all 
this was cunningly thought of and cun- 
ningly phrased. Yet it was not all cun- 
ning; or, rather, it was the primitive, un- 
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meditated cunning that nature gives to 
us, the instinctive weapon to which the 
woman flew in her need, a cunning of 
heart, not of brain. However inspired, 
however shaped, it did its work. 

“What do you say?” said I; in my 
agitation I was brief and blunt. 

“Ask? MustI ask? Well, I ask that 
you should show somehow, how you will, 
that you trust us, that we are not out- 
casts, riffraff, as Princess Heinrich calls 
us—lepers! Do it how you like; choose 
anybody you like from among us—I don’t 
ask for any special person. Show that 
some one of us has your confidence. Why 
shouldn’t you? The king should be above 
prejudice, and we are honest—some of 
us.” 

I tried to speak lightly and smiled at 
her. 

“You are all I love in the world—some 
of you,” I said. 

She sat down again in the little chair, 
and turned her face upwards towards me. 

“Then, do it, Cesar,” she said very 
softly. 

It had been announced a few days be- 
fore that our ambassador at Paris had 
asked to be relieved of his post; there 
was already talk about his successor. Re- 
membering this, I said, more in jest than 
seriousness : 

“The Parisembassy? Would that sat- 
isfy you?” 

Her face became suddenly radiant, 
merry, and triumphant; she clapped her 
hands and then held them clasped to- 
wards me. 

“You suggested it yourself,” she cried. 

“Tn joke.” 

“Joke? I won't be joked with. I 
choose that you should be serious. You 
said the Paris embassy. Are you afraid 
it’ll make Hammerfeldt too angry? Fancy 
the princess and your sister! How I shall 
love to see them!” She dropped her voice 
as she added, “Do it for me, Cesar.” 

“Who should have it?” 

“T don’t care. Anybody, so long as he’s 
one of us. Choose somebody good, and 
then you can defy them all.” 

She saw the seriousness that had now 
fallen on me; what I had idly suggested 
and she caught up with so fervent a wel- 
come, was no small thing. If I did it, it 
would be at the cost of Hammerfeldt’s 
confidence, perhaps of his services; he 
might refuse to endure such an open re- 
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looking down into the fire. 








buff. And I knew in my heart that the 
specious justifications were unsound; I 
should not act because of them; they were 
the merest pretext. I should give what 
she asked to her. Should I not be giving 
her my honor also—that public honor 
which I had learned to hold so high? 

“T can’t promise today; you must let 
me think,” I pleaded. 

I was prepared for another outburst 


of petulance, for accusations of timidity, 


of indifference, again of willingness to 
take and unwillingness to give. But she 
sat still, looking at me intently, and pres- 
ently laid her hand in mine. 

“Yes, think,” she said with a sigh. 

I bent down and kissed the hand that 
lay in mine. Then she raised it and held 
her arm up before her. 

“Max’ bracelet!” she said, sighing 
again and smiling. Then she rose to her 
feet and, walking to the hearth, stood 
I did not 
join her, but sat in my chair; for a long 
while neither of us spoke. The room was 
very quiet. At last I rose to my feet. 
She heard the movement and turned her 
head. 

“T will come again tomorrow,” I said. 

She stood still for a moment, regard- 
ing me intently. Then she walked quickly 
across to me, holding out her hands. As 
I took them she laughed nervously. I 
did not speak, but I looked into her eyes, 
and then, as I pressed her hands, I kissed 
her cheek. The nervous laugh came 
again, but she said nothing. I left her 
standing there and went out. 

I walked home alone through the 
lighted streets. It has always been and 
is still my custom to walk about freely 
and unattended. This evening the friendly 
greetings of those who chanced to recog- 
nize me in the glare of the lamps were 
pleasant to me. I remember thinking 
that all these good folk would be grieved 
if they knew what was going on in the 
young king’s mind; how he was torn 
hither and thither, his only joy a crime, 
and the guarding of his honor become a 
sacrifice that seemed too great for his 
strength. There was one kind faced fel- 
low in particular, whom I noticed drink- 
ing a glass at a café. He took off his 
hat to me with a cheery, “God bless your 
majesty!” I should have liked to sit down 
ty him and tell him all about it. He had 
been young, and he looked shrewd and 














friendly. I had nobody whom I could tell 
about it. I don’t remember ever seeing 
this man again, but I think of him still as 
of one who might have been a friend. By 
his dress he appeared to be a clerk or a 
shopkeeper. 

I had an appointment for that evening 
with Hammerfeldt, but found a note in 
which he excused himself from coming. 
He had taken a chill and was confined to 
his bed. The business could wait, he 
said, and went on to remark that no time 
should be lost in considering the question 
of the Paris embassy; he added three or 
four names as possible selections; all 
those mentioned were well known and de- 
cided adherents of his own. I was read- 
ing his letter when my mother and Vic- 
toria came in. They had heard of the 
prince’s indisposition, but on making in- 
quiries were informed that it was not 
serious. I sent at once to inquire after 
him, and handed his note to the princess. 

“Any of those would do very well,” 
she said when she finished it. . “ They have 
all been trained under the prince, and are 
thoroughly acquainted with his views.” 

“ And with mine?” I asked, smiling. 

A look of surprise appeared on my 
mother’s face; she looked at me doubt- 
fully. 

“The. prince’s views are yours, I sup- 
pose,” she said. 

“T am not sure I like any of his selec- 
tions,” I observed. 

Ido not think that my mother would have 
said anything more at the time; her 
judgment having been convinced, she 
would not allow temper to lead her into 
hostilities. Here, as so often, the unwise 
course was left to my dear Victoria, who 
embraced it with her usual readiness. 

“Doesn’t Wetter like any of them?” 
she asked ironically. 

I remained silent. She came nearer 
and looked into my face, laughing mali- 
ciously. 

“Or is it the countess? Haven't they 
made enough love to the countess, or too 
much, or what?” 

“My dear Victoria,” I said, “you must 
make allowances. The countess is the 


prettiest woman in Forstadt.” 

My sister courtesied with an ironical 
smile. 

“T mean, of course,” [ added, “since 
William Adolphus carried you off to 
Gronenstahl.” 
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My mother interrupted this little 
quarrel. 

“T am sure you'll be guided by the 
prince’s judgment,” she observed. 

Victoria was not to be quenched. 

“ And not by the beauty of the pretti- 
est woman in Forstadt;” and she added: 
“The creature’s as plebeian as she can 
be.” 

As a rule, I was ready enough to spar 
with my sister; tonight I had not the 
spirit; tonight, moreover, she, whom as a 
rule I could treat with good humored in- 
difference, had power to wound. The least 
weighty. of people speaking the truth 
cannot be wholly disregarded. I prepared 
to go to my room, remarking: 

“Of course I shall discuss the matter 
with the prince.” 

Again Victoria rushed to the fray. 

“You mean that it’s not our business?” 
she asked, with a toss of her head. 

I was goaded beyond endurance; and it 
was not their business. Princess Hein- 
rich might find some excuse in her 
familiarity with public affairs; Victoria, 
at least, could urge no such plea. 

“T am always glad of my mother’s 
advice, Victoria,” said I, and with a bow 
I left them. As I went out I heard Vic- 
toria cry, “It’s all that hateful woman!” 

Naturally the thing appeared to me 
then in a different light from that in 
which I can see it now. I cannot now 
think that my mother and sister were 
wrong to be anxious, disturbed, alarmed, 
even angry with the lady who occasioned 
them such discomfort. A young man 
under the influence of an older woman is 
no doubt a legitimate occasion for the 
fears and efforts of female relatives. I 
have recorded what they said not in pro- 
test against their feelings, but to show 
the singularly unfortunate manner in 
which they made what they, and especially 
Victoria, felt manifest; my object is not 
to blame what was probably inevitable in 
them, but to show how they overreached 
themselves and became not a drag on my 
infatuation as they hoped, but rather a 
spur that incited my passion to a quicker 
course. 

That spur I did not need. She seemed 
to stand before me still as I had left her, 
with my kiss fresh on her cheeks, and on 
her lips that strange, nervous, helpless 
laugh—the laugh that admitted a folly 
she could not conquer, expressed a shame 
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that burned her even while she braved it, 
and owned a love so compact of this folly 
and this shame that its joy seemed all one 
with their bitterness. But to my younger 
heart and hotter man’s blood the folly 
and shame were now beaten down by the 
joy; it freed itself from them and soared 
up into my heart on a liberated and 
triumphant wing. I had achieved this 
thing, I, the boy they laughed at and 
tried torule. She herself had laughed at 
me. She laughed no more; when I kissed 
her she had not called me Cesar; she had 
found no utterance save in that laugh; 
and the message of that laugh was sur- 
render. 


Xl. 


THE night brought me little rest and 
no wisdom. As though its own strength 
were not enough, my passion sought and 
found an ally in a defiant obstinacy which 
now made me desirous of doing what the 
countess asked for its own sake as well as 
for hers. Being diffident, I sought a 
mask in violence. I wanted to assert my- 
self, to show the women that I was not to 
be driven and Hammerfeldt that I was not 
to be led. Neither their brusk insistence 
nor his suave and dexterous suggestions 
should control me or prevent me from 
exercising my own will. A distorted view 
of my position caused me to find its 
essence in the power of doing as I liked, 
and its dignity in disregarding wholesome 
advice because I objected to the manner 
in which it was tendered. This mood, 
ready and natural enough in youth, was 
an instrument of which my passion made 
effective use ; I pictured the consternation 
of my advisers with hardly less pleasure 
than the delight of her whom I sought to 
serve. My sense of responsibility was 
dulled and deadened; I had rather do 
wrong than do nothing, cause harm than 
be the cause of nothing, that men should 
blame me rather than not canvass my 
actions or fail to attribute to me any, 
initiative. 

I felt somehow that the blame would 
lie with my counselors ; they had under- 
taken to guide and control me; if they 
failed, they more than I must answer for 
the failure. Sophistry of this kind passes 
well enough with one who wants excuses, 
and may even array itself in a cloak of 
plausibility; it was strong in my mind by 
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virtue of the strong resentment from 
which it sprang and the strong ally to 
which its forces were joined: Passion 
and self assertion were at one; my con- 
quest would .be two fold; while the 
countess was brought to acknowledge my 
sway, those who had hitherto ruled my 
life would be reduced to a renunciation 
of their authority. The day seemed to 
me to promise at once emancipation and 
conquest ; to mark the point at which I 
was to gain both liberty and empire, when 
I should become indeed a king; both in 
my own palace and in her heart a king. 

In the morning I was occupied in 
routine business with one of the ministers. 
This gentleman gave me a tolerably good 
account of Hammerfeldt, although it ap- 
peared that the prince was suffering from 
a difficulty in breathing. There seemed, 
however, no cause for alarm, and when I 
had sent to make inquiries I did not 
deem it necessary to remain at home and 
await the return of my messenger. I 
paid my usual formal visit to my mother’s 
apartments ; the princess did not refer to 
our previous conversation, but her manner 
towards me was even unusually stiff and 
distant. I think that she had expected 
repentance ; when I in my turn ignored 
the matter she became curt and disagree- 
able. I left her, more than ever deter- 
mined on my course. I was glad to 
escape an interview with Victoria, and 
was now free to keep my appointment 
with Wetter. I had proposed to lunch 
with him, saying that I had one or two 
matters to discuss. 

Even in my obstinacy and excitement 
I remained shrewd enough to see the 
advantage of being furnished with well 
sounding reason for the step that I was 
about to take. Wetter’s forensic sharp- 
ness, ready wit, and persuasive eloquence 
would dress my case in better colors than 
I could contrive for myself ; it mattered 
little to me how well he knew that argu- 
ments were needed not to convince my- 
self, but to flourish in the faces of those 
who opposed and criticised me. It was 
also my intention to obtain from him the 
names of two or three of his friends who, 
apart from their views, were decently 
qualified to fulfil the duties of the post 
in the event of their nomination. 

It was no shock, but rather a piquant 
titillation of my bitter humor, when I 
disentangled from Wetter’s confident and 














eloquent description of the ideal ambas- 
sador a tolerably accurate, if somewhat 
partial, portrait of himself. 1 was rather 
surprised at his desire for the position; 
subsequently I learned that pecuniary em- 
barrassments made him willing to aban- 
don, for a time, at least, the greater but 
more uncertain chances of active politi- 
cal warfare; however, given that he de- 
sired the embassy, it caused me no sur- 
prise that he should ask for it. To ap- 
point him would be open war indeed; he 
was the prince’s béte notre, my mother’s 
pet aversion; that he was totally un- 
trained in diplomacy was a minor but pos- 
sibly serious objection; that he was ex- 
treme in his views seemed to me then 
no disqualification. I allowed him to per- 
ceive that I read his parable, but, remem- 
bering the case of the Greek generals 
and Themistocles, I ventured to ask him 
to give me another name. 

“The only name that I could give your 
majesty with perfect confidence would be 
that of my good friend Max von Sem- 
pach,” said he with an admirable air of 
honesty, but, as I thought, a covert gleam 
of amusement in his deep set eyes. I 
very nearly laughed. The only man fit 
for the embassy, except himself, was 
Count Max! And if Count Max went, 
of course the countess would go with 
him; equally of course the king must stay 
in Forstadt. I saw Wetter looking at 
me keenly out of the corner of his eye; 
it did not suit me that he should read my 
thoughts this time. I appeared to have 
no suspicion of the good faith of his sug- 
gestion and said with an air of dismay: 

“Max von Sempach! Why, how is he 
suitable?” 

With great gravity he gave me many 
reasons, proving not that Max was very 
suitable, but that everybody else was 
profoundly unsuitable, except the un- 
mentioned candidate whose name was so 
well understood between us. 

“These,” I observed, “would seem to 
be reasons for looking elsewhere—I mean 
to the other side—for a suitable man.” 

He did not trouble to argue that with 
me. He knew that his was not the voice 


to which I should listen. 

“If your majesty comes to that con- 
clusion, my friends and I will be disap- 
pointed,” he said, “but we must accept 
your decision.” 

There was much to like in Wetter. 
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Men are not insincere merely because 
they are ambitious, dishonest merely 
because they are given to intrigue, selfish 
merely because they ask things for them- 
selves. There is a grossness of moral 
fiber, not in itself a good thing, but very 
different from rottenness. Wetter was 
a keen and convinced partisan and an 
ardent believer in himself; his cause 
ought to win, and, if his hand could take 
the helm, would win; this was his attitude, 
and it excused some want of scruple both 
in promoting the cause and in insuring to 
it his own effective support. But he was 
a big man, of a well developed nature, 
hearty, sympathetic, and free from cant, 
full of force, of wit, of unblunted emo- 
tion. He would not, however, have made 
at all a good ambassador; and he would 
not have wanted to be one had he not 
run into debt. 

Max von Sempach, on the other hand, 
would fill the place respectably, although 
not brilliantly; Wetter knew this, and the 
fact gave to the mention of the count’s 
name a decent appearance without de- 
priving it of its harmlessness. He named 
a suitable but an impossible person—a 
person to me impossible. 

Soon after the meal I left him, telling 
him that I should come in again later 
and had ordered my carriage to call for 
me at his house at five o'clock. Turning 
down the quiet lane that led to the coun- 
tess’, I soon reached my destination. I 
was now in less agitation than on the day 
before. My mind was made up; I came 
to give what she asked. Wetter should 
have his embassy. More than this: I 
came no longer in trepidation, no longer 
fearing her ridicule even while I sought 
her love, no more oppressed with the 
sense that in truth she might be laughing 
while she seemed to encourage. There 
was the dawning of triumph in my veins, 
an assurance of victory, and the fierce de- 
light in a determination come to at great 
cost and to be held, it may be, at greater 
still. In all these feelings, mighty al- 
ways, there were for me the freshness, 
the rush of youth, and the venturous joy 
of new experience. 

On her also a crisis of feeling had 
come; she was not her old self, nor I to 
her what I had been. There was a 
strained, almost frightened look in her 
eyes; a low voiced “Augustin” replaced 
her bantering “Cesar.” Save for my name 
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she did not speak as I led her to a couch 
and sat down by her side. She looked 
slight, girlish, and pathetic in a simple 
gown of black; timidity renewed her 
youth. Well might I forget that she 
was not a maiden of meet age for me, and 
she herself for an instant cheat time’s 
reckoning. She made of me a man, of 
herself a girl, and prayed love’s advocacy 
to prove the delusion true. 

“T have been with Wetter,” said I. 
“He wants the embassy.” 

I fancy that she knew his desire; 
her hand pressed mine, but she did not 
speak. 

“But he recommended Max,” I went on. 

“Max!” Fora moment her face was 
full of terror as she turned to me; then 
she broke into a smile. Wetter’s device 
was plain to her also. 

“You see how much he wants it for 
himself,” said I. “He knows I would 
sooner send a gutter boy than Max. And 
you know it.” 

“Do 1?” she murmured. 

I rose and stood before her. 

“Tt is yours to give, not mine,” said I. 
“Do you give it to Wetter?” 

As she looked up at me, her eyes filled 
with tears, while her lips curved in a 
timid smile. 

“What—what trouble you'll get into!” 
she said. 

“Tt’s not a thousandth part of what I 
would do for you. Wetter shall have it, 
then—or Max?” 

“Not Max,” she said; her eyes told me 
why it should not be Max. 

‘Then, Wetter,” and I fell on one knee 
by her, whispering, “The king gives it 
to his queen.” 

“They'll blame you so; they'll say all 
sorts of things.” 

“I shan’t hear them; I shall hear only 

ou. 

“They'll be unkind to you.” 

“They can’t hurt me, if you're kind to 
me.” 

“Perhaps they'll say I—I got it from 
you.” 

“T am not ashamed. What-is it to me 
what they say?” 

“You don’t care?” 

“For nothing in the world but you and 
to be with you.” 

She sat looking up at me for an instant; 
then she threw her arm over the end of 
the sofa, and laid her face on the cushion; 
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I heard her sob softly. Her other hand 
lay in her lap; I took it and raised it to 
my lips. I did not know the meaning of 
her tears. I was happy and triumphant. 
She sobbed, not loudly or violently, but 
with a pitiful gentleness. 

“Why do you ery, darling?” I whis- 
pered. 

She turned her face to me; the tears 
were running down her cheeks. “Why 
do I ery?” she moaned softly. “ Because 
I’m wicked—I suppose I’m wicked—and 
so foolish. And—and you are good and 
noble, and—and you'll be great. And 4 
The sobs choked her voice and she turned 
her face half away. “And I’m old, Au- 
gustin.” 

I could not enter into her mood; joy 
pervaded me; but neither did I scorn her 
nor grow impatient. I perceived dimly 
that she struggled with a conflict of emo- 
tions beyond my understanding. Words 
were unsafe, likely to be wrong, to 
make worse what they sought to cure. 
I caressed her, but trusted my tongue no 
further than to murmur endearments. 
She grew calmer, sat up, and dried her 
eyes. 

“But it’s so absurd,” she protested. 
“ Augustin, lots of boys are just as absurd 
as you; but was any woman ever as ab- 
surd as I am?” 

“Why do you call it absurd?” 

“Oh, because, because”—she moved 
near me suddenly—“ because, although 
I’ve tried so hard, I can’t feel it the least 
absurd. I do love you.” 

Here was her prepossession all the 
while—that the thing would seem absurd, 
not that there was sin in it. I can see 
now why her mind fixed on this point; she 
was, in truth, speaking not to me who 
was there by her, me as I was, but to the 
man who should be; she pleaded not only 
with herself, but with my future self, 
praying the mature man to think of her 
with tenderness and not with a laugh, in- 
terceding with what should one day be 
my memory of her. Ah, my dear, that 
prayer of yours is answered. I do not 
laugh as I write. At you I could never 
have laughed; and if I set out to force a 
laugh even at myself, I fall to thinking of 
what you were, and again I do not laugh. 
Then, what is it that the world outside 
must have laughed at with a very self 
conscious wisdom? Its laughter was 
nothing to us then, and today is to me as 

















nothing. Is it always ready to weep at a 
farce and laugh at a tragedy? 

“But you've nobody else,” she went on 
softly. ‘“‘I shouldn’t have dared if you'd 
had anybody else. Long ago—do you 
remember?—you had nobody, and you 
liked me to kiss you. I believe I began 
to love you then; I meanI began to think 
how much some woman would love you 
some day. But I didn’t think I should be 
the woman! Oh, don’t look at me so 
hard, or—or you'll see——” 

“How much you love me?” 

“No, no. You'll see my wrinkles. See, 
if I do this, you can’t look at my face.” 
And putting her arms round my neck, she 
hid her face. 

I was strangely tongue tied, or perhaps 
not strangely; for there comes a time 
when the eyes say all that there is desire 
or need tosay. Her pleadings were in 
answer to my eyes. 

“Oh, I know you think so now,” she 
murmured. “But you won't go on think- 
ing so—and I shall.” She raised her 
head and looked at me; now a smile of 
triumph came on her face. ‘Oh, but 
you do think so now,” she whispered in a 
voice still lower, but full of delight. 
“You do think so now,” and again she 
hid her face from me. But nowI knew 
that the triumph had entered into her 
soul also and that the shadows could no 
longer altogether dim its sunshine for 
her. 

The afternoon became full and waned 
to dusk as we sat together. We said 
little; there were no arrangements made; 
we seemed in a way cut off from the 
world outside and from the consideration 
of it. The life which we must each lead, 
lives in the main apart from each other, 
had receded into distance and went un- 
noticed; we had nothing to do save to be 
together; when we were together there 
was little that we cared to say, no pro- 
testations that we had need to make. 
There was between us so absolute a sym- 
pathy, so full an agreement in all that we 
gave, all that we accepted, all that we 
abandoned. Doubts and struggles were 
as though they had never been. There is 
a temptation to think sometimes that 
things so perfect justify themselves, that 
conscience is not discrowned by violence, 
but signs a willing abdication, herself 


(To be continued.) 
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convinced. For passion can simulate 
right even as in some natures the love of 
right becomes a turbulent passion, in the 
end, like most of such, destructive of it- 
self. 

“Then, I am yours, and you are mine. 
And the embassy is Wetter’s?” 

“The embassy is whose you like,” she 
cried, “if the rest is true.” 

“Tt is Wetter’s. Do you know why? 
That everybody may know how I am 
yours.” 

She. did not refuse even the perilous 
fame I offered. 

“TI should be proud of it,” she said, 
with head erect. 

“No, no; nobody shall breathe a letter 
of your name,” I exclaimed in a sudden 
turn of feeling. “I will swear that you 
had nothing: to do with it, that you hate 
him, that you never mentioned it.” 

“Say what you like,” she whispered. 

“Tf I did that, I should say to all For- 
stadt that there’s no woman in the world 
like you.” 

“You needn’t say it to all Forstadt. 
You haven’t even said it to me yet.” 

We had been sitting together. Again 
I fell on one knee, prepared to offer her 
formal homage in a sweet extravagance. 
On a sudden she raised her hand, her face 
grew alarmed. 

“Hark!” she said. “Hark!” 

“To your voice, yours only!” 

“No—there is a noise. Somebody is 
coming. Who can it be?” 

“T don’t care who it is.” 

“Why, dearest! But you must care. 
Get up, get up, get up!” 

I rose slowly to my feet. I was indeed 
in a mood when IJ did not care. The steps 
were close outside. Before they could 
come nearer, I kissed her again. 

“Who can it be? I am denied to every- 
body,” she said, bewildered. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Tt is not Max,” she said with a swift 
glance at me. I stood where I was. 
‘Come in,” she cried. 

The door opened, and to my amazement 
Wetter stood there. He was panting, as 
though he had run fast, and his air dis- 
played agitation. The countess ran to 
him instantly. His coming seemed to re- 
vive the fears that her love had laid to 
rest. 











THE FILIPINOS. 


BY EDWIN WILDMAN, UNITED STATES VICE CONSUL AT HONGKONG. 


THE EIGHT MILLION ORIENTALS WHO HAVE COME UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG-—-WHAT THEY ARE TODAY, 
AND WHAT EDUCATION AND GOOD GOVERNMENT MAY HELP THEM TO BECOME. 


HE native Filipinos are a picturesque, 
intelligent, and curiously interesting 
race; particularly so to the American, who 
is already trying to analyze their charac- 
ter and lay down a set of rules by which 
to gage them. Perhaps he will succeed; 
if so, he will show himself a better stu- 
dent of humanity than the Spaniard, who 
has been vainly trying to take the Fili- 
pino’s measure for three centuries. I 
will endeavor to present some of the 
salient traits of this enigmatical race; but 
as to deducing conclusions, I should pre- 
fer to leave the task to those who, for 
the present at least, must bear the heavy 
responsibility of governing it. 

The Filipino men are sturdy little fel- 
lows; the women are graceful and not 
without good looks. They have never 
known the dwarfing influences of the class 
distinctions, and the mixture of idolatry 
and skepticism, that are the heritage of 
the Chinese and Japanese, their neighbors. 
They know neither the mandarin nor the 
coolie class; in a sense all Filipinos are 
equal. 

China and Japan have made unsuccess- 
ful efforts to bring the islands under 
their control, but nature seems to have in- 
tended that their identity should remain 
distinct. She hedged them about with 
rains and heat, typhoons and earthquakes, 
that have effectually protected them from 
invaders. Fleets of Chinese war junks, 
thirsting for the wealth of the Philip- 
pines, have had their greed checked by 
the death dealing storms of the China 
Sea. 

The Chinaman of the present century; 
profiting by the fate of his ancestors, 
finally relinquished the perilous undertak- 
ing of capturing and looting the Philip- 
pines; and he has gone there at the invi- 
tation of the crafty Spaniard, who sought 
his skill and industry at wages on which 
only a Chinaman can exist. The invita- 
tion was extended to John alone. His 


wives and daughters were not included. 
John must marry, if at all, a native wom- 
an, and especial advantages and induce- 
ments were offered if he took to himself 
a Filipino wife. The result has been that 
the mestizo, or halfbreed, is found every- 
where in Manila and throughout the prov- 
inces. The mestizo is a good citizen. He 
is thrifty, inheriting his father’s industry 
and commercial ability, and the gentile 
and self possessed disposition of his 
mother. Of the mestizo type there are 
some attractive women; and many Span- 
iards have taken native or halfbreed 
wives. The descendants of these unions 
form a large percentage of the business 
population. In Manila this class usually 
call themselves Spaniards, but the Tagalo 
and Chinese cast of countenance is easily 
recognized. 

The Philippine Malay is invariably short 
of stature, but is well formed, round of 
limb, having a good chest expansion and 
a well shaped head. His looks are boy- 
ish and he never seems to grow old, nor 
does his hair appear to lose its deep black 
and ebony polish with advancing years. 

The native woman always wears her 
hair loose, flowing at the pleasure of the 
breeze on her bare shoulders. She dresses 
it frequently with a shell comb, which, 
when not in use, is the sole hair orna- 
ment, clinging to the back of her head. 
Cocoanut oil is used liberally to give her 
tresses luster and aid their growth, and 
no self respecting woman, native or 
Spaniard, ever wears a hat. In this 
respect Manila is a paradise for theater 
goers; but unfortunately — or perhaps 
fortunately—only one company of Amer- 
ican players has as yet favored a Philip- 
pine audience. 

The Filipinos are cleanly. Bathing is a 
national sport with them, and one which 
in interest for the observer outclasses 
golf and polo. In the Rio Grande, up the 
swift flowing Pasig, and on the beach in 
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A COMPANY OF AGUINALDO’S FILIPINO SOLDIERS. 





From a photograph taken in December, 1898, in the outskirts of Manila. 


front of the Luneta—Manila’s Riverside 
Drive—I have seen hundreds of native 
men and women splashing about and sous- 
ing themselves with water from bamboo 
buckets, for in the code of Filipino eti- 
quette there is norule that says “ Don’t” 
on the subject of men, women, children, 
sharks, dogs, ponies, and water buffaloes 
bathing together. 

Raiment is somewhat meager, especially 
in the provinces, but the popular garb is 
appropriate and not inartistic, and it is 
kept as spotless as soap, clean water, and 
hand rubbing and pounding can conspire 
to make it. The Filipinos in the interior, 
as well as in the vicinity of Manila, use 
clothes lines. This struck me as a fact 
worth noting, for in all the Celestial em- 
pire I do not believe Christianity has been 
able to accomplish the introduction of 
that characteristic institution of the Anglo 
Saxon back yard. 

4 


When the Filipino woman gowns her- 
self in her Sunday best, she produces 
quite an agreeable picture to the eye; and 
even in her every day costume she is not 
unpicturesque. I could never study out 
a satisfactory reason why a woman, shoe- 
less, stockingless, and devoid of waist 
covering, hatless, gloveless, and décolletée 
toa degree that would make a ballet 
dancer envious of her liberty, should in- 
sist upon wearing a ball gown, with a 
train, while engaged in doing the family 
washing or pounding rice paddy; but the 
ways of women are as mysterious to man 
in the Philippines as elsewhere. The same 
Filipino woman, however, her well poised 
head bearing a burden that would make a 
Chinese coolie stoop, moving majestically 
along the street or through the fields, one 
well rounded arm steadying the head tray 
or water bottle, the other.swinging easily 
at her side, is a picture that is filling the 














AN YGOROTE WARRIOR. SIX HUNDRED YGOROTES, 
ARMED WITH SPEARS OR BOWS AND ARROWS, 
ARE SAID TO HAVE ATTACKED A BATTERY 
OF AMERICAN FIELD GUNS DURING 
THE FIGHTING BEFORE MANILA. 





notebook of every American artist in the 
Philippines, amateur or professional. The 
only detail that gives it a touch of the 
grotesque is the frequent appearance of 
a big Manila cigar clinched between two 
rows of betel stained teeth, with great 
clouds of smoke issuing from the mouth 
and nostrils. Betel nut chewing and cigar 
smoking are the vices of the Filipino 
women. There is a chance for missionary 
work here, if for no other purpose than 
in the interests of art. 

Filipino women have good necks and 
shoulders, and there is no costume in 
vogue that hides them from view. The 
popular and almost universal gown con- 
sists of a pifia cloth waist and an elabo- 
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rately embroidered satin skirt, with a 
train that bells out as if it were sustained 
by the air that it compresses in moving. 
The needlework upon the skirt is fre- 
quently a thing of real beauty. Raised 
figures of flowers and birds are favorites, 
and the tropical luxuriance of the foliage 
and the gorgeous plumage of the birds 
are imitated with artistic effect and mar- 
velous precision. The blouse waist, the 
flowing sleeves, and the handkerchief 
neck scarf, two corners of which hang 
down the back, must ofttimes be stum- 
bling blocks to domestic felicity, for to 
possess these articles of raiment the Fili- 
pino woman will throw economy and 
prudence to the winds. I have seen neck 
scarfs alone that cost three hundred dol- 
lars, Mexican money, their making re- 
quiring from one to two years of patient 
needlework. So perfect is the embroid- 
ering that the test of the magnifying 
glass fails to reveal a bad stitch or a flaw. 





A FILIPINO GIRL IN A PINA SILK DRESS. 
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dollars, Mexican money, in re- 
turn for her work. And 
Manila hats are unrivaled 
for tropical climates, being 
light as feathers, while their 
double weave permits the air 
to circulate within, forming a 
partial resistance to the sun’s 
fiercest rays. 

Although the women as a 
class are industrious, it may 
be said here, as a tribute to 
native character, that the 
beast of burden of the Philip- 
pines is not woman. ‘To those 
who know the degenerate Chi- 
nese, their neighbors, this fact 
will be a feather in the cap 
of the Filipinos. I do not 
credit this stride toward civili- 
zation to the influence of Span- 
ish rule, but to the native 
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3 FA A manliness that exists in the 
- , ee Filipino character. Across the 
ae ae oe ae China Sea, womankind is the 
A MESTIZO OR HALFBREED WOMAN OF MANILA, WEARING A lowest of her species. As a 
LONG SKIRT OF BRILLIANTLY COLORED PINA CLOTH. wife or a concubine, she is a 


domestic slave. As a coolie, 
American women in Manila havefrequently ‘she is the main support of her family, 
gone into raptures over this work, but a common day laborer of the most 
seldom have their pocketbooks 
opened wide enough to secure 
the best specimens. 

The clothes of the Filipino men 
form 2 striking contrast to those of 
the women. White cotton drilling 
and pina cloth of the coarser 
weaves are the typical materials. 
I use the word “ white” advisably, 
for they are scrupulously clean. 
The Manila hat, not unlike the 
Panama article, though of a finer 
weave and material, is the univer- 
sal male headgear. A peculiarity 
is that the weave is double, and if 
trimmed around the edge, as the 
leaves of an uncut book are sepa- 
rated with a paper knife, two com- 
plete and perfectly formed hats 
would result. Cocoanut fiber, hemp, 
and even bamboo fiber are used ‘Ne 
in the manufacture of these hats, Boi 
which will stand many washings gia? 
without losing their original shape tne 
and color. A native woman will i Ki NG | 
spend a month’s labor in the pro- A FILIPINO WOMAN OF MANILA, WEARING A BODICE 
duction of one and consider her- OF PINA SILK AND A LONG SKIRT OF 
self well paid if she gets four EMBROIDERED SATIN. 























degraded type, tilling the fields, carry- 
ing the burdens, doing the household 
drudgery, and working at the most 
menial labor. She toils for the merest 
pittance, while her lord and master 
smokes opium or basks in the sun, chat- 
tering gossip with others of his kind. 

In bright contrast to this, the Filipino 
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life. In Manila and in some of the large 
towns school houses exist, but they are 
mere kindergartens, and the teaching is 
confined to the native language and the 
most meager rudiments of knowledge. 
The average native youth spends his boy- 
hood in playing games of chance, cock 
fighting, minding the baby, and doing 


THE ITINERANT MERCHANT OF THE PHILIPPINES—-A CHINESE PEDDLER SELLING COTTON GOODS 
TO FILIPINO WOMEN. 


woman’s sphere is her home and her 
family, though if necessity demand it she 
is not averse to becoming a merchant, or 
even taking a hand at the labor of the 
fields. She is a fisherwoman, too, and 
aids in supplying the family with food. 
She sews, spins, weaves, and gathers 
thatch and twigs to keep the hut in 
repair. She preserves her youth to a 
considerable age, and the custom of 
carrying her burdens upon her head makes 
her straight of form and graceful in her 
movements, 

The lack of early education is one of 
the unfortunate conditions of Filipino 





petty household tasks. He rides the 
water buffalo through the rice fields at 
planting and harvesting time, and helps 
his mother on fishing excursions, but all 
his work is desultory and his discipline 
is ineffective. He therefore grows up 
lazy, unambitious, and dependent. Not 
until he becomes a man with the respon- 
sibilities of a family does he mature into 
an industrious citizen. Stern necessity 
becomes his first disciplinarian, and under 
its force he rapidly develops. Had it 
been applied earlier, the dormant qualities 
of his nature might have made a better 
showing. 











Under compulsory edu- 
cation the two or three mil- 
lions of civilized Filipinos 
would in a decade outstrip 
any native race in the 
tropics. Many instances 
prove that they are capable 
of high culture. In music 
they are naturally gifted, 
and it is not unusual to 
see a native band read- 
ing scores at sight and 
playing upon French in- 
struments. Hundreds of 
natives speak English and 
thousands Spanish; some 
have been educated in Ma- 
drid and Paris. There are 
native assistants in the 
Manila Observatory who 
handle the delicate in- 
oS Le struments for measuring 

ay ia ee ae , mm sound waves, registering 
4 Se seismic oscillations, de- 
cen Do eae SS termining the movement 
FILIPINO WOMEN IN CHARACTERISTIC COSTUMES, WITH NECK scarrs, Of atmospheric disturb- 


EMBROIDERED SLEEVES, AND LONG SKIRTS OF PINA CLOTH OR SILK. ances, and calculating 
weather prognostications. 

















A NATIVE CART ON THE SHORE OF MANILA BAY, DRAWN BY WATER BUFFALOES (BUBALUS BUFFELUS), 
THE CHARACTERISTIC BEAST OF BURDEN OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Drawn by J. Conacher from a photograph. 
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The richest man in the archipelago is 
a native. Native curés- occupy many 
of the churches in the provinces. 

Like all orientals, the Filipino loves 
color and display; but his taste does not 
run to the gaudy effects that are found 
elsewhere in the east. He is largely 
imitative in this respect, and the Span- 
iards have been the only model he has 
known. 

A Spaniard refers to all natives as 
Indians, but the latter race, though 
aboriginal and still numerous in the 
Philippines, is not the predominant type. 
These primitive people roam through the 
forests and the uplands of the north, and 
are found everywhere in the islands of the 
south. They are similar in physique to 


a shifting, untranslatable character. 
Indeed, he has been called by still harder 
names. As a matter of fact, two thirds 
of the inhabitants of the great tropical 
archipelago are as uncivilized as the 
aborigine of central Africa; but one third 
of them have already risen far above 
primitive savagery. What a few genera- 













A WASHING AND BATHING PLACE IN THE PASIG RIVER, IN THE SUBURBS OF MANILA. 
Drawn by M. Stein from a photograph. 


the Filipinos, but bear a more striking 
resemblance to the natives of the West 
Indies. They have round faces and coarse 
curly hair; are athletic in form, swift 
runners, good huntsmen, and fearless 
fighters when attacked, though their 
habits are peaceful and their natures 
simple and childlike. 

The Filipino, native or domesticated, 
has been termed an anomaly, an enigma, 


tions of contact with the best influences 
of modern progress may do for this inter- 
esting people is a fruitful theme for 
speculation. Unquestionably there is 


good material in our new found friend 
the Filipino—for it is inconceivable that 
he will decide to be our enemy; and the 
time is ripe for his development into a 
worthy and self respecting member of the 
family of nations. 
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BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES WON SO REMARKABLE A TRIUMPH, OPENING 


A NEW ERA OF OUR NATIONAL EXPANSION 


THE SEVENTH INSTALMENT CONTINUES 


THE STORY OF THE EVENTFUL DAYS WHEN SHAFTER AND SAMPSON WERE 
BELEAGUERING THE SPANISH STRONGHOLD OF SANTIAGO. 


HAFTER’S orders for the arrange- 
ment of the army ashore directed 
Lawton to lead its advance, occupying 
“a strong defensive position” a little way 
beyond Siboney, on the road toward San- 
tiago; Bates’ brigade was to be close 
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and Daiquiri. But Wheeler, who was the 
senior officer ashore--Shafter remained 
on the Seguranga until the 29th— partly 
upset this program. The gallant veteran 
was as eager to get at the enemy as he 
had ever been thirty five years before, 





WITH WHEELER’S DIVISION BEFORE SANTIAGO DE CUBA—THE SIXTH CAVALRY IN THE TRENCHES NEAR 
SAN JUAN, JULY 3, 1898. 
Drawn by V. I. Campbell from a sketch made on the field. 


behind, supporting Lawton; Kent’s divi- 
sion was to be held at Siboney, where it 
landed; Wheeler’s was to bring up the 
rear, taking its station between Siboney 


when he was a daring young leader of 
Confederate cavalry. On the evening of 
the 23d he ordered the commander of his 
second brigade, General Young, who had 
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just reached Siboney from 
Daiquiri, to move forward, 
in the morning, to recon- 
noiter General Rubin’s posi- 
tion near Sevilla. He had 
received information of the 
Spaniards’ whereabouts from 
General Castillo, whose men 
had had a skirmish with their 
rearguard, and had_ been 
driven off with one killed 
and nine wounded. 


YOUNG'S PLAN OF ATTACK. 


The main road from Sib- 
oney to Santiago runs inland 
along a small valley, and then 
ascends some three hundred 
feet to a gap in the hills, 
at a point called Las Guasi- 
mas (“the guasima trees” ), 
where it turns westward to 
Sevilla and thence through 
an undulating country to 
the capital of the province. 
General Castillo had pointed 


BRIGADIER GENERAL (NOW MAJOR GENERAL) HAMILTON S. HAWKI 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM 








S. WORTH, WHO, AS LIEUTENANT 


COLONEL OF THE THIRTEENTH INFANTRY, LED HIS REGIMENT IN 
THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN, WHERE HE WAS WOUNDED. 


From a photograph by Rinehart, Omaha. 
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LED HIS BRIGADE IN THE CHARGE AT SAN JUAN. 
From a photrgraph by Reed, Mobile. 
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out another trail, which 
climbs the hillside di- 
rectly above Siboney, 
and passes along the 
high ground to join the 
main road at Las Guasi- 
mas, about three miles 
inland. , The former is 
an ordinary Cuban high- 
way, rough and narrow; 
the latter, a mere foot- 
path through dense 
woods. General 
Young's plan: of at- 
tack was to advance a 
squadron of the First 
Cavalry and another 
of the Tenth, 464 men 
in all, with a battery 
of Hotchkiss guns—he 
had not been able to 
get rations for his 
other two squadrons 
of regulars—along the 
main road, while his 
other regiment, the 
Rough Riders, with 
500 men, nearly its full 
strength, moved for- 
ward by the hill trail 
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to join them. General Castillo was to 
support the attack with 800 Cubans, 
whom he promised to bring up at five 
o'clock the next morning. 

At half past five Young’s men were 
ready to move, and he sent Lieutenant 
Rivers, one of his aides, to notify Castillo, 
who had not put in an appearance. 
tivers came back and reported that the 
Cuban general was asleep, and his sentries 
would not allow him to be aroused. 
Young then gave the order to march, 
and the First Cavalry led the way for- 
ward, followed by the Hotchkiss guns, 
and by the negro troopers of the Tenth. 
At half past seven, approaching the 
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Hotchkiss guns began the fight. The 
enemy then replied with rifle volleys from 
behind rough breastworks of piled stones, 
and their fire was so hot that Young 
ordered his guns under cover for a time. 

Meanwhile his troopers were creeping 
forward through dense undergrowth and 
wire fences till they reached a position 
close under the Spanish lines. Here for 
the first time they opened fire, advancing 
upon the enemy’s front and left flank, and 
pressing forward with the greatest cour- 
age and determination over very difficult 
ground and up a steep slope. 

Colonel Wood’s men came in contact 
with the Spaniards just before Young’s 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE SCENE OF THE BEGINNING OF GENERAL SHAFTER’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST SANTIAGO 
DE CUBA, JUNE 22-24, 1898. 


enemy’s position, the column was halted 
in an open space and scouts were sent 
forward to reconnoiter. They reported 
the Spaniards in plain sight on a hill 
above the gap through which the road 
passed. 


THE FIRST LAND FIGHT OF THE WAR. 


Young advanced two of his guns along 
the road to draw the enemy’s fire, while 
he deployed his men, keeping them 
covered in the thick chaparral, for an 
attack upon the left of Rubin’s lines. In 
order to allow the Rough Riders, who 
had a more difficult trail to follow, time 
to reach the Spanish right, he waited 
twenty minutes before opening fire. 
During this delay General Wheeler rode 
up and joined him, but made no change 
in his arrangements. The two command- 
ers were with the guns, in full view of 
the Spaniards, who did not fire until the 


column got into action, meeting them 
almost face to face in the tropical jungle. 
It has been stated that the Rough Riders 
were ambushed, but the term cannot be 
applied to an encounter so deliberately 
planned. The volunteer troopers were 
advancing cautiously through the woods, 
knowing that the enemy was close in 
front, when they came directly upon the 
first Spanish line, and received a fire that 
caused several casualties, one of the first 
to fall being Sergeant Hamilton Fish, 
a member of a well known New York 
family. Deploying both to the right, to 
get in touch with the other column, and 
to the left, to outflank the enemy, they 
pushed on as bravely as the regulars, 
driving the Spaniards before them 
through the woods. A small blockhouse 
at which Rubin’s men made a brief stand 
was charged and captured, and about an 
hour and a quarter after the action began 
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the brigade had captured the entire posi- 
tion of the enemy, who “fled precipitately,” 
according to General Young’s report; 
but as they carried all their wounded 
with them, their disorder may have been 
more apparent than real. 


THE SPANISH SIDE OF IT. 


The Spanish account of the action, as 
given by Lieutenant Miller, is that Gen- 
eral Rubin was attacked by a strong 
American force, which he drove back, but 
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under cover of his armored ships, armed with the 
most modern and powerful guns. 


Linares’ tactics seem to have been 
weak and undecided. Sampson’s guns 
could sooner or later have rendered un- 
tenable any position within three miles of 
the shore, but a more determined stand 
at Las Guasimas, a position quite as well 
suited for defense as Caney or San Juan, 
might at least have checked Shafter’s 
advance and given time for the arrival of 
reinforcements from Manzanillo. The 





BEFORE SANTIAGO DE CUBA, JULY 38, 1898 — AMERICAN SOLDIERS TAKING THEIR POSITION IN THE 
TRENCHES NEAR SAN JUAN. 
Drawn by William J. G/ackens. 


that he withdrew in obedience to orders 
received the day before from General 
Linares. Two days later Linares issued 
a general order, in which he declared: 


Soldiers! We left the mineral region* because 
I did not wish to sacrifice your lives in unequal 
battle, with musket fire, against the pompous 
superiority of the enemy, who was fighting us 


* The neighborhood of Daiquiri and Juragua (near Sibo- 
ney), where there are extensive iron mines owned by three 
American companies. 


half hearted resistance that Rubin offered 
to Young was worse than useiess, and his 
hasty retreat before so small a force was 
not calculated to encourage the defenders 
of Santiago. 

Young’s attack was so bold that the 
enemy very probably mistook his four 
squadrons for the advance guard of a 
much larger body. With 964 men he 
had driven from a strong position a 
Spanish force which he estimated at 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS SEARCHING FOR SPANISH SHARPSHOOTERS DURING 
THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. 


2,500 * with a couple of machine guns. 
Bravery is expected of American soldiers, 
but his troops had fought notably well, 
though practically none of them had been 
under fire before, and the Rough Riders 


t 

*The Spanish force at Las Guasimas has been variously 
stated, American estimates running from 2,000 to 4,000, while 
Lieutenant Miiller asserts that only part of Rubin’s troops— 
seven companies, under Commander Alcaiiiz, with some 
engineers and arullery, perhaps 800 men in all—were actually 
in the fight. It is quite possible that Rubin’s whole force 
was not engaged, though the Spanish army officers from 
whom Lieutenant Miiller got his information were by no 
means unimpeachable authorities. The detailed list they 
gave of the American regiments in the attacking force was 
highly imaginative. 
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had never fired a Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle until that 
day, having received 
their guns only just be- 
fore they left Tampa. 
The American loss was 
16 killed (8 in each 
column) and 52 wound- 
ed, the dead including 
one officer — Captain 
Capron, of the Rough 
Riders, a son of the 
Captain Capron who was 
with the expedition as 
commander of a battery 
of. artillery.* As for 
the enemy’s loss, Gen- 
eral Young reported that 
42 dead bodies were seen; 
Colonel Wood, that the 
Rough Riders alone 
found 40; but the Span- 
ish official report ad- 
mitted only 9 killed 
and 27 wounded. Gen- 
eral Wheeler, in his 
book on the campaign, 
records that General 
Toral told him that the 
Spanish loss on June 24 
was about 250, and that 
General Escario put it 
at about 200— state- 
ments which strongly 
discredit the official re- 
port. 

It has been pointed 
out that in attacking 
the enemy’s position with 
a divided force, General 
Young violated a rule of 
tactics. The trails along 
which his command 
moved, however, were 
nowhere more than a 
mile and a half apart— 
much less than that at the point where 
fighting was expected ; and his two col- 
umns were ut of touch with each other 
for only a brief time. Moreover, Castillo 
had assured him that the Cuban out- 
posts covered both roads. And, like 
many another move in warfare, the 
plan was vindicated by its complete 
success. After the fight, Young said to 








* It was one of the pathetic incidents of the campaign that 
both Caprons lost their lives, the son by a Spanish “bullet, 
the father by a Cuban fever. 
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Wheeler* : “General, if 
| had lost this battle 
and lived through it, 
you would have had my 
resignation.” 


THE RACE TO THE FRONT. 


The day was an op- 
pressively hot one, and 
Young’s men were too 
much exhausted to pur- 
sue the Spaniards, even 
had it been prudent to 
do so. The race to the 
front—for the eagerness 
of the American com- 
manders really made it 
a race—was now taken 
up by Lawton’s division, 
headed by Chaffee’s bri- 
gadé, which reached the 
scene of the engage- 
ment soon after it was 
over. Naturally, in 
view of Shafter’s  in- 
structions, Lawton and 
his brigade commanders 
had been surprised to 
find that Wheeler was in 
front of them. As 
soon as the firing was 
heard in Siboney, Chaffee 
mounted and galloped 
along the Sevilla road 
till he overtook Young, 
with whom he remon- 
strated warmly. It may 
be mentioned here that 
on the night before, as 
the Rough Riders’ dyna- 
mite gun was_ being 
hurried forward from 
Daiquiri, under Wheel- 
ers orders, to join 
Young’s attacking col- 
umn, its captain, Ser- 
geant Borrowe, was halt- 
ed by one of Lawton’s 
officers, who refused to 
let him pass to the front. 

Shafter, no doubt, was 


*According to a newspaper re- 
port (New York Suz, January 22, 
1899) of General Young’s own ac- 
count of the action. Newspaper 
reports are seldom good authorities 
for the historian, but this one bears 
the marks of authenticity, and the 
journal in which it appeared is a far 
more trustworthy chronicier than 
most of our “ great dailies.” 
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also astonished when he heard that his 
rearguard division had pushed forward 
and won asharp fight; but he accepted 
the result with soldierly readiness, and 
commended Wheeler and Young in his 
official report. At the same time, while 
he remained on the Seguranga he sent 
daily despatches to the veteran cavalry- 
man enjoining him not to bring on an- 
other fight. 





THE GREAT NAVAL 


Castillo had not appeared during the 
action at Las Guasimas, but after it was 
over a column of Cubans came up, led by 
a Frenchman, who, according to General 
Young, “was in a very bloodthirsty mood. 
He said that he had orders from Castillo 
to follow up the Spaniards and fight them 
wherever he found them. I ordered him 
to go back,” Young adds, “and would 
not have him near me.” From this time 
the insurgents figured less prominently in 
the American plans of campaign. 


THE WEAKNESS OF SPAIN’S DEFENSE. 


If the mobilizing of Shafter’s corps 
brought to light serious weaknesses in 
the organization of the United Svates 
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army, the campaign revealed, on the 
Spanish side, a state of affairs exceed- 
ingly discreditable to Spain’s military 
administration in Cuba. Few or none of 
the preparations that ordinary foresight 
would have suggested had been made. 
When Cervera’s squadron first lay in 
Santiago harbor, helpless for lack of 
coal, and the American blockaders gath- 
ered outside, the least accomplished 


BATTLE OF JULY 3, 1898—THE BATTLESHIP OREGON CHASING THE SPANISH 
CRUISER CRISTOBAL 


COLON. 


strategist might have seen where the 
war was about to center; yet no timely 
steps were taken to gather men and sup- 
plies at the threatened point. Not until 
the last days of May were the medieval 
batteries at the harbor mouth reinforced 
with guns from the Reina Mercedes. There 
had been a chronic shortage of provisions, 
and nothing was done to remedy it. Had 
not a German steamer come in on May 7 
with a cargo of rice,* the troops would 
have fared even worse than they did. 


* This vessel, the Polaria, was bound for Havana, but put 
in at Santiago on hearing of the blockade. Lieutenant 
Miiller states that she carried 1,700 sacks of rice ; Commander 
Jacobsen of the German cruiser Geier, who visited Santiago 
during the blockade, and whose account of his observations 
ame Been published by the Navy Department, says 14,000 
sacks. 
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With more than 30,000 soldiers in the 
province, and with plenty of time to send 
reinforcements to the garrison of San- 
tiago, no effort was made to do so in 
season to render effective aid. 

Captain General Blanco’s first defensive 
move was an order issued on June 20— 
almost three weeks after the beginning 
of the blockade—constituting the forces 
of the extreme southeastern district, ex- 
tending from Manzanillo to Baracoa and 
Guantanamo, a separate army corps, un- 
der Lieutenant General Arsenio Linares. 
Two days later General Frederico Escario 
left Manzanillo for Santiago with 3,550 
men and two guns. His march was a 
difficult one, and the insurgents con- 
stantly harassed him, killing or wounding 
97 of his men, but failing to keep him 
out of Santiago, where he arrived on the 
evening of July 3—just too late for the 
decisive fight of the campaign. It is 
stated in General Miles’ report that an- 
other body of Spaniards started to 
Linares’ relief from Holguin, but was 
compelled to turn back. The 5,000 men 
whom Shafter left in his rear at Guanta- 
namo never attempted a hostile movement, 
and had apparently no orders to do so. 

On withdrawing Rubin’s brigade from 
Sevilla, Linares posted his forces along a 
line beginning on the coast at Fort 
Aguadores, following the railroad from 
that point to its terminus at Las Cruces 
on Santiago Bay, and thence running 
northeastward, his last outpost on the 
left wing being in the village of Caney, 
four miles northeast of Santiago. This 
long line was thinly held, there being, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Miller, 3,000 
around the city and as far in front of it 
as San Juan; 800 on the right wing, from 
Las Cruces to Fort Aguadores; and 520, 
under General Vara del Rey, at Caney— 
in all 4,320 men, of whom about two 
thirds were Spanish regulars, the rest 
being mobilized troops (Spanish militia), 
volunteers, and sailors from Cervera’s 
fleet. Besides these, there was in San- 
tiago a small reserve force of cavalry, 
police (the guardia civile), and firemen; 
nearly 1,000 men were stationed in the 
harbor batteries—450 at the Morro, 400 
at the Socapa, 120 at Punta Gorda; and 
900 more, under Colonel Aldea, were in- 
trenched west of the bay. There were 
also outlying detachments at Palma Sori- 
ano, San Luis, and other inland points. 


This does not seem to be the best dis- 
position that could have been made. 
Shafter moved straight forward to deliver 
his attack, not veiling it by feint or 
strategy, and the defending force might 
have been concentrated more effectively 
to meet him. It may have been necessary 
to station a regiment west of the bay, 
but the garrison of the harbor forts 
might well have been diminished to 
strengthen the position in front of 
Shafter’s advance. Lieutenant Miller 
accounts for the effort to cover so wide 
an extent of country by the necessity of 
protecting the aqueduct that supplied 
Santiago with water, and of holding a 
district that kept the troops supplied 
with a certain amount of fresh food— 
presumably mangoes, sweet potatoes, and 
sugar cane. 


SHAFTER PREPARES TO ATTACK. 


On the evening of June 24—the day 
of the action at Las Guasimas—the last 
men of Kent’s division were ashore at Si- 
boney. Six comparatively uneventful days 
followed, during which the corps gradually 
pushed forward and occupied the hilly, 
wooded country about Sevilla, as far as 
El Pozo. The first tactical problem, that 
of the landing, had been successfully 
accomplished; General Shafter was now 
struggling with the second—that of get- 
ting ashore the supplies that his army 
needed before it could go into battle. It 
proved an exceedingly difficult task, 
owing to the lack of tugs and scows, and 
for several days the troops lived from 
hand to mouth, provisions being landed 
no faster than they were consumed. 
Had a storm driven the fleet from the 
coast, the result might have been serious, 
or even disastrous. Two weeks passed 
before the corps had three days’ rations 
in advance. 

On the 25th and 26th Garcia and 3,000 
of his Cubans were carried on the trans- 
ports from Aserraderos to Siboney. On 
the 27th the first reinforcements arrived 
from the United States, the Thirty Third 
and Thirty Fourth Michigan, forming a 
brigade under Brigadier General Duffield, 
being landed at the same point. These 
regiments came from Camp Alger. 

On the 29th Shafter came ashore, and 
established his headquarters about a mile 
east of El Pozo—that is, a mile behind 
his outposts—close to the trail along 
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which most of the army was encamped. 
His heavy guns were not landed, and the 
equipment of his corps was still far from 
complete, but he was unwilling—and very 
properly so—to delay a day longer than 
was absolutely necessary. Coming into 
the tropics in the rainy season, his men 
were certain, if the campaign were pro- 
longed, to find the fevers of Cuba a more 
deadly foe than the guns of the Span- 
iards.* “It was to be a dash or nothing,” 
as Shafter himself said. 

General Shafter did not attempt any 
reconnaissance in person, beyond over- 
looking the country before him from a 
hill near his headquarters. He has been 
severely criticised for failing to keep in 
closer touch with his troops, and to foresee 
more exactly the difficulties of the field of 
battle; but it must be remembered that 
he was a man of sixty one, exceedingly 
stout, and that his health suffered se- 
riously in the tropical climate and under 
his tremendous burden of hard work and 
responsibility. Besides the exhaustion of 
malaria, he was enduring great pain from 
an attack of the gout, which incapacitated 
him from putting his foot into a stirrup. 
He was absolutely compelled to let other 
men represent him at the front. 

Generals Wheeler, Lawton, and Chaffee, 
Colonel Derby of the engineers, and other 
officers, had been active in reconnoitering, 
and had received pretty full information 
as to the Spanish forces and positions 
from Cuban peasants. The enemy’s 
weakness in artillery and lack of supplies 
were also learned, and it was concluded 
that his resistance would not be strong. 
* Shafter undoubtedly underestimated the 
task he was about to set his men; but his 
mistake was shared by his ablest officers, 
and probably by every member of his 
corps. Wheeler, who had been close up 
to Caney, asked permission to attack at 
that point, his plan being to concentrate 
a heavy artillery fire upon it, and cut off 





*During nine weeks, while the Fifth Corps was in Cuba, it 
lost 318 men from disease, against 263 who were killed in 
action or died of their wounds. 

In describing the conditions under which he went into 
battle, Shafter said in his official report: “These prepara- 
tions were far from what I desired them to be, but we were 

in a sickly climate; our supplies had to be brought forward 
by a narrow wagon road which the rains might at any time 
render impassable; fear was entertained that a storm might 
drive the vessels containing our stores to sea, thus separating 
us from our base of supplies; and, lastly, it was reported 
that General Pando, with 8,000 reinforcements for the enemy, 
was en route from Manzanillo, and_might be expected in a 
few days.” The movement of Escario’s brigade was of 
course the foundation for this last report General Paudo, it 
— appeared, was not in that part of Cuba at the 


the retreat of its garrison, which was 
known to be small, by placing a division 
between the village and Santiago. Shafter 
agreed with him as to the direction of 
the first attack, but preferred to intrust 
it to Lawton. On the 29th the command- 
ing general telegraphed to Washington: 

Advance pickets within a mile and a half of 
Santiago. No opposition. Spaniards have evi- 
dently withdrawn to immediate vicinity of the 
town. Expect to put division on Caney road, 
between that place and Santiago, day after to- 
morrow, and will also advance on Sevilla road to 
San Juan river, and possibly beyond. General 
Garcia, with 3,000 men, will take railroad north of 
Santiago at the same time to prevent Pando 
reaching city. 

On the afternoon of the 30th Shafter 
summoned his division commanders to a 
council of war, at which his plans for an 
immediate attack were formulated. Law- 
ton’s division, supported by Bates’ brigade 
and by one battery of artillery (Captain 
Capron’s) was to assault Caney at day- 
break; the other two divisions were to 
march straight forward toward Santiago 
by the road through San Juan, Kent’s 
deploying to the left, Wheeler’s to the 
right; and Lawton, who promised to take 
Caney in two hours at most, was to come 
down the high road from that village, and 
bring his left in line with the right of 
the cavalry division in time for the attack 
upon the Spaniards’ central position. 
Captain Grimes’ battery, posted at El 
Pozo, was to support the left wing; the 
other two batteries of light artillery, and 
the Gatling guns, were to be held in 
reserve. The only infantry reserve was 
the Thirty Fourth Michigan, back at 
Siboney; the other Michigan regiment 
was ordered to move along the narrow 
gauge railroad from that point and 
threaten the Spanish detachment at Fort 
Aguadores. 

General Wheeler was not at the council. 
The veteran cavalry commander was 
lying in his tent, exposure to heat and 
rain having brought on a slight fever; 
and though he had not reported himself 
unfit for duty, it seems that Shafter, or 
possibly one of Shafter’s aides, considered 
him so, and summoned his senior brigade 
commander, General Sumner, to head- 
quarters in his place. 

Lawton’s division marched toward 
Caney during the night, and at sunrise 
next morning (July 1) was-in position for 
the attack. For his plan of action Law- 
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ton gives credit to General Chaffee, who 
had made a very thorough reconnaissance 
close up to the enemy’s lines. Chaffee’s 
own brigade was to move upon the village 
from the east, while Ludlow came up on 
the south, along the road from Santiago, 
with Colonel Miles’ two regiments to sup- 
port him. Bates’ brigade, which had to 
march from Siboney, did not reach the 
front until several hours after the fight 
began. 


THE BATTLE OF CANEY, JULY 1. 


The first shot was fired by Capron’s 
battery at a quarter past six. There was 
no reply till Chaffee’s skirmish line was 
within half a mile of the trenches, when 
the Spaniards opened fire with unexpected 
spirit and effect, and for three hours the 
battle was a sharp infantry duel. It was 
soon clear that Lawton’s estimate had 
been far too sanguine, and that the gar- 
rison of Caney, though greatly outnum- 
bered, had heavy odds in the strength of 
itsdefenses. The key to the position was 
a small conieal hill at the southern end of 
the village, on the top of which stood an 
old masonry fort. In front of this were 
trenches—some of them cut in solid rock 
—and wire entanglements. There were 
also five blockhouses, with connecting 
trenches, dotted around Caney, and when 
the Spaniards were finally driven into the 
village they continued a desperate resist- 
ance from its houses and its stone church, 
whose walls were loopholed for rifle 
fire. 

The defense of Caney was the best and 
bravest bit of fighting the Spaniards did 
in the whole war. It was worthy of the 
finest traditions of a nation whose most 
famous deeds of valor, from the days of 
Saguntum to those of Saragossa, have 
been done in defense of beleaguered towns. 
For more than ten hours General Vara 
del Rey’s five hundred men kept at bay 
ten times their number of American 
soldiers. And while the Spanish resistance 
was nothing less than heroic, the action 
was equally creditable to Lawton’s troops, 
whose attack was finally successful only 
because it was pushed home with unfal- 
tering courage and persistence.* 

The fire of the American artillery was 





*“ On the rst of July,” says Lieutenant Miller, the Span- 
ish historian of the ga “the Americans fought with 
fraly admirable courage. Did they think that all they 

ad to do was to atta our soldiers en masse to put them to 
flight? God knows.” 


disappointingly ineffective, and the work 
was done by hard fighting on the part of 
the infantry. The first movement to get 
at close quarters with the enemy was 
made by the Seventeenth Infantry, form- 
ing Chaffee’s extreme right, who advanced 
along a slightly sunken road to seize a 
low ridge commanding the village on the 
northeast. As they deployed through a 
gap in the hedge that bordered the road, 
they met such a heavy fire that they had 
to withdraw, Lieutenant Colonel Haskell, 
who was leading his men, being badly 
wounded by three bullets. The regiment 
was moved to a less exposed position still 
further to the right. 

The Seventh Infantry then came up 
along the road, deployed behind the ridge, 
advanced, and held it under a heavy 
fire, which caused serious losses, and to 
which they could make little reply, the 
Spaniards being seldom visible. General 
Chaffee, who was with them, had a 
button shot from his coat, and a bullet 
went through his shoulder strap. 

His other regiment, the Twelfth In- 
fantry, was fighting its way forward a 
little further to the left, along a valley 
that led close under the Spanish fort. 
Far to the left, Ludlow was gradually 
closing in on the southwest side of the 
village; Miles had come up in line with 
him, on the south; and when Bates’ 
brigade arrived, and occupied the gap 
between Miles and Chaffee, Caney was sur- 
rounded on three sides with a continuous 
ring of fire. Ludlow’s two regiments of 
regulars, the Eighth and the Twenty 
Second Infantry, were hotly engaged with 
the Spanish riflemen in two blockhouses 
and behind loopholed walls. His third 
regiment, the Second Massachusetts, took 
little part in the battle. Like all the 
volunteers except the Rough Riders, they 
were armed with the old Springfield rifles, 
firing non smokeless cartridges, and their 
first volley drew so heavy a return that 
they were ordered to the rear, after los- 
ing five men killed and forty wounded. 

It was about half past two o’clock 
when Chaffee, judging that the enemy 
had not strength left to resist a charge, 
ordered the Twelfth to storm the stone 
fort. Lawton had authorized him to make 
this decisive movement at his discretion ; 
and it was executed with great gallantry, 
Bates’ advance guard coming up almost 
simultaneously on the other side of the 
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hill. This point of vantage captured, the 
assailants commanded the village; but 
fighting lasted fully two hours longer, 
the Spaniards resisting stubbornly as they 
fell back from house to house. At five 
o'clock the battle was over, and Caney 
had been taken, at a heavy cost to its 
captors, for the division had lost almost 
five hundred men killed and wounded. 
On the Spanish side, General Vara del 
Rey had been killed at noon; he was 
wounded in both legs, and, as he was 
being carried to the rear on a stretcher 
another bullet despatched him. Two of 
his sons had fallen with him, and of his 
520 men about 300 were dead and 
wounded, 120 were captured, and 100 
escaped to Santiago. 

A considerable body of Garcia’s Cubans 
took part in the battle of Caney by mak- 
ing one of their characteristic attacks 
upon an outlying blockhouse about a mile 
from the village. Although they are said 
to have numbered several hundred, while 
the blockhouse was garrisoned by possibly 
a dozen men, they remained about a mile 
from the enemy, at which distance they 
poured in a hot but harmless fire until their 
ammunition was exhausted and General 
Chaffee refused them a fresh supply. 


THE ADVANCE UPON SAN JUAN. 


Meanwhile the other two divisions had 
moved forward toward the San Juan 
river, where, according to Shafter’s plan, 
Lawton was to come up in line with them 
on their right, after taking Caney. There 
was only one road for the advance—a 
rough, narrow trail, deep in mud from the 
daily rains. It ran through thick woods 
until it reached the river, beyond which 
there was open ground, sloping upward 
to the low ridges on which the first 
Spanish lines were posted. In General 
Wheeler’s absence, the cavalry division 
formed, at sunrise, under the command of 
his senior brigadier, General Sumner, who 
was replaced as brigade commander by 
Lieutenant Colonel Carroll of the Sixth 
Cavalry. The other cavalry brigade was 
commanded by Colonel Wood of the 
Rough Riders, General Young being 
down with a severe attack of fever. But 
about nine o’clock, when the fighting had 
scarcely begun, Wheeler, ailing as he 
was, rode up and took command as senior 
officer in the field. 

Kent had his division ready to move at 
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seven o'clock, when Lieutenant Colonel 
McClernand, Shafter’s adjutant general, 
gave him the word to advance. His first 
brigade (General Hawkins’) was leading, 
followed by the third (Colonel Wikoff’s) 
and the second (Colonel Pearson’s). The 
head of his column was a few hundred 
yards beyond El Pozo when he received 
orders to allow the cavalry division right 
of way, and his troops halted along the 
trail. There was a delay of three quarters 
of an hour, which Kent and Hawkins 
utilized for reconnoitering. They rode 
down to the river, forded it, and observed 
the Spanish position, from which a sharp 
fire, both of ‘rifles and of artillery, was 
already coming. The enemy’s guns were 
replying to Grimes’ battery at El Pozo, 
and a damaging fusillade was attracted by 
the signal corps balloon, which was being 
slowly drawn forward along the crowded 
trail, revealing to the Spaniards the pre- 
cise line of the American advance*. The 
balloon was finally anchored at the main 
ford of the San Juan river, making the 
passage of the stream a bloody one. 

It took the two divisions more than six 
hours to push through the mile and a 
half of woods between El Pozo and the 
river, and to deploy on the further bank 
of the stream. During the continual 
halts and delays along the narrow and 
crowded trail they were under a severe 
fire, to which they could make practically 
no reply, the enemy’s position not being 
in sight. It was impossible to tell from 
what quarter the Mauser bullets, fired 
with smokeless powder, were flying. They 
came, as General Kent said in his report, or 
seemed to come, “from all directions, 
not only from the front and the dense 
tropical thickets in our flanks, but from 
sharpshooters apparently posted in our 
rear.” 

Much was heard of these Spanish 
sharpshooters. It is probable that they 
were fewer than was generally supposed, 
for a reason given by General Shafter, 
who says: “I do not think there were any 
sharpshooters in the rear of our lines. 
The Mausers have a range of two miles, 





*For this costly blunder General Greely’s annual report, 
on behalf of the signal corps, emphatically disclaims respon- 
sibility: “The forcing of the signal corps balloon to the 
skirmish line, where its position is reported to have caused 
serious loss to the troops by disclosing their movements and 
attracting the enemy’s fire, was the action of Major General 
Shafter, through his chief engineer, Colonel G. McC. Derby, 
in the face of professional advice given him by Lieutenant 
Colonel Maxfield of the United States Volunteer Si 
Comps, who was charged with the practical operation of the 

oon. 
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and it was dropping bullets which gave 
this impression.” Some, however, there 
undoubtedly were, posted here and there 
in the trees. They were accused of de- 
liberately firing on wounded men and Red 
Cross attendants. It is doubtful whether 
they could be proved guilty of this crime 
against civilization; but the fact that such 
a form of warfare was used at all was a 
blemish upon Spanish chivalry. “Sniping” 
of this sort may annoy an enemy, and 
certainly adds to the horrors of war; but 
it could never win a battle or change the 
course of a campaign. 


THE BLOODY MORNING OF JULY 1. 


Kent’s and Wheeler's divisions lost 
nearly a thousand men on the Ist of 
July, and most of the loss was suffered 
during their slow and toilsome advance 
into a position where they could begin to 
fight. The movement was one to be com- 
mended to students of strategy as a 
warning rather than a model. It would 
scarcely have been undertaken had the 


ground been more thoroughly studied be- 
forehand, and had not the enemy been 
held in something very near to contempt. 
If the defenders of San Juan had been 
stronger in numbers, had their marksman- 
ship been more accurate, and had they 
been better supported by artillery, the 
attacking force would have been annihi- 
lated. As it was, the two divisions lost 
thirteen per cent of their strength (re- 
ported at 362 officers and 7,391 men) in 
killed and wounded. 

The spirit of the American troops was 
signally displayed by their unflinching en- 
durance of such a trying situation. There 
were, of course, as always happens, indi- 
vidual cases of straggling,* but among the 


regiments there was only one partial ex- 


ception to the army’s record of heroism— 
an exception which any but the most 
censorious historian might have passed 


* Early in the afternoon Lieutenant Colonel McClernand, 
stationed at El Pozo, sent back this message to Shafter’s 
headquarters: “If you have a troop of cavalry or a company 
of infantry to spare, they can do good work out here stopping 
stragglers. This does not imply any reverse at the front, but 
the firing was probably hotter than some like.” 
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over unnoticed had it not been so loudly 
advertised by the bitter controversies 
subsequently waged over it. The facts of 
the case, though they have been hotly 
denied, are clearly and incontestably on 
record. Besides the official reports and 
various published accounts, the writer has 
the personal testimony of a correspondent 
who was an eyewitness. 


THE INCIDENT OF THE SEVENTY FIRST 
NEW YORK. 

The advance was well under way when 
Colonel Derby, who had been reconnoiter- 
ing from the balloon—work that should 
have been done earlier—informed Kent 
of a narrow wood road that branched 
to the left from the main trail, and led to 
another ford of the San Juan river, a 
little further down the stream. The 
general at once went to the forks of the 
road, with his staff. The two leading 
regiments of Hawkins’ brigade, the Sixth 
and Sixteenth, had already passed, march- 
ing in double or even in single file, to- 
gether with the cavalry troopers. The 
Seventy First New York, coming up next, 
was ordered by General Kent to take the 
left hand trail. It did so, but its first 
battalion had gone only a short distance 
when it fell into confusion under the 
galling fire, and, as the general says in 
his report, “recoiled in disorder.” 

Such an incident is nothing exceptional 
with raw troops first going into battle, 
especially under conditions so trying as 
those of the advance upon San Juan. 
There were many instances in the Civil 
War, some in the case of regiments that 
afterwards made notable records as fight- 
ers. If there be any word of blame, it 
must be for the officers who failed to 
rally their men. General Kent's staff to 
a certain extent took their place, and, as 
he states, “formed a cordon behind the 
panic stricken men,” who were ordered to 

‘lie down in the thicket, leaving the trail 
clear. The other two battalions of the 
volunteers came forward in better order, 
but they were halted, and were passed by 
Wikoffs brigade of regular infantry— 
the Thirteenth, Ninth, and Twenty 
Fourth, which moved down the left hand 
road, crossed the river, and deployed into 
position to the left of the lower ford. 
All this was done under a heavy fire—how 
heavy may be judged from the fact that 
within half an hour, between twelve anil 
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one o'clock, the brigade had four com- 
manders. Colonel Wikoff — the ranking 
American officer killed in the war—was 
shot dead near the river; his successor, 
Lieutenant Colonel Worth of the Thir- 
teenth, fell five minutes later, severely 
wounded; in another five minutes Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Liscum, of the Twenty 
Fourth, the next in command, was also 
wounded; leaving Lieutenant Colonel 
Ewers, of the Ninth, senior officer of the 
brigade. 

Meanwhile Kent was hurrying his re- 
maining brigade—the second, Colonel 
Pearson’s—forward, the Tenth and Sec- 
ond Infantry by the left hand trail, to the 
left of Wikofi’s men, the Twenty First by 
the main road, to support Hawkins; and 
about one o’clock all these regiments were 
in line beyond the river. The cavalry di- 
vision was already in position on the 
right wing, Colonel Carroll’s brigade, 
which led the way across the river, being 
posted in advance of Colonel Wood’s. In 
the subsequent attack, the two lines 
mingled and moved together. 

Before the American line, at an average 
distance of about six hundred yards, was 
a ridge of high ground, from which the 
enemy was pouring down a destructive 
fire. The Spanish position was a strong 
one, its center being Fort San Juan, a 
large brick blockhouse with loopholed 
walls, while deep trenches ran along the 
crest of the hill, and barbed wire en- 
tanglements defended the slope. Further 
to the right, in front of the cavalry divi- 
sion, a low hill rose in front of the main 
ridge. On this detached elevation—the 
San Juan Hill proper; so called from the 
San Juan plantation house upon its top— 
was posted the Spanish advance guard, 
“favorably positioned,’ as General 
Wheeler says, “but not strongly forti- 
fied.” 


THE CRITICAL MOMENT OF THE BATTLE. 


There is some doubt as to the direct 
responsibility for what followed. General 
Shafter, in his narrative published by the 
Century Magazine, states that about nine 
o'clock he decided to send the main col- 
umn forward without waiting for Lawton, 
as originally intended. “They under- 


- stood,” he says, “ that they were to assail 


the Spanish blockhouses and trenches as 
soon as they could get into position.” It 
seems, nevertheless, that some at least of 
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the commanders did not so understand 
their instructions. Both in his official re- 
port and in his book on the campaign, 
General Wheeler describes the original 
plan of attack in which Lawton was to 
have joined, and adds that after his divi- 
sion crossed the river he ordered an as- 
sault for the reason that “it was quite 
evident that the enemy had our range 
very accurately established, and that it 
would not increase our casualties to 
charge.” The general does not add that 
his men had already been in position for 
two hours or more, holding their ground 
under a fire from which they had very 
little shelter. Several messages came 
and went during the day between Shafter 
and Lieutenant Miley, who was represent- 
ing him at the front; but no mention is 
made of any that passed at this critical 
moment of the battle. Communication 
with the corps commander was by no 
means easy. The field telegraph had 
been extended only to El Pozo, nearly 
two miles from the firing line along a 
rough and narrow trail blocked with 
wagons and wounded men.* 

General Hawkins, the gallant brigadier 
who led his men up the bullet swept hill, 
is quoted by a correspondent as saying, 
after the fight: “My understanding of 
the orders was that the left wing was to 
wait at a designated place on the road to 
San Juan for Lawton to come up, but the 
fire was so hot that we either had to go 
on and take the ridge or to retire.” ~ 

General Kent’s report does not locate 
the responsibility for his division’s assault 
upon the hill. It does state, however, 
that early in the morning Lieutenant 
Colonel McClernand, Shafter’s adjutant 
general, pointed out a green knoll which 
was to be his objective on the left; but 
when his left, formed by Pearson’s bri- 
gade, had crossed the river, it “passed 
over the knoll and ascended the high ridge 
beyond.” When it did so, Kent’s center 
and right were already holding the Fort 
San Juan Hill, for the capture of which 
he gives credit to “the officers of my com- 
mand, whether company, battalion, regi- 
mental, or brigade commanders, who ad- 
mirably directed the formation of their 
troops, unavoidably intermixed in the 
dense thicket, and made the desperate 





* It may be recalledat this point that in Shafter’s despatch 
of June 29, quoted on page 50, he announced his intention of 
advancing, two days later, “on the Sevilla road to the San 
Juan river and possibly beyond.” 


rush for the distant and strongly defended 
crest.” 


THE STORMING OF THE SAN JUAN HILLS. 


The story of the assault, in brief, was 
that the cavalry division—armed, it should 
be remembered, with carbines which had 
no bayonets—charged up San Juan Hill, 
drove the enemy from the top, descended 
the further slope, and then, in line with 
Kent’s division, moved onward against 
the main Spanish position on the ridge of 
Fort San Juan. The charge was not a 
swift rush of cheering regiments, sweep- 
ing forward in serried ranks, as the pop- 
ular fancy has pictured it. It was a 
climb up a steep slope that rose about 
a hundred and forty feet above the river, 
and the assailants were irregular and 
scanty masses of men, now halting to fire, 
now rushing on, breaking down the wire 
entanglements or vaulting over them, and 
pushing onward and upward to the Span- 
ish trenches. There was little attempt at 
orderly formation; men of different com- 
panies, of different regiments, and even 
of the two divisions, were mingled in the 
advancing host. 

The Sixth and Sixteenth Infantry—the 
latter regiment is said to have gone up 
the hill in better order than any other 
command—were led forward by General 
Hawkins himself; and shortly afterward, 
when General Kent came up, the gallant 
brigadier reported to his division com- 
mander that his two regiments of regu- 
lars had taken the Spanish position at 
Fort San Juan. Kent later pronounced 
this a mistake, and attributed an equal 
share in the exploit to the three regi- 
ments of Colonel Ewers’ brigade, the 
Ninth, Thirteenth, and Twenty Fourth. 
The Spanish flag on the blockhouse was 
captured by a private of the Thirteenth. 
No less credit was due to Wheeler’s six 
cavalry regiments, whose attack was 
made further north along the ridge. 

It appears from Lieutenant Miller’s 
rather confused account of the battle that 
the Spaniards’ “ foremost echelon,” posted 
on San Juan Hill, consisted of three hun- 
dred men under Colonel Jose Baquero, 
with two small rapid fire guns commanded 
by Colonel Ordofiez. The guns were 
placed behind the crest of the first hill, 
and were withdrawn in time to escape 
capture. Of the two commanding officers, 
Colonel Baquero was killed, Colonel Or- 
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dofiez wounded. The force in the second 
line, that of Fort San Juan, the lieutenant 
does not specify, beyond stating it at 
three hundred men when the battle 
opened. Several bodies of reinforcements 
were sent forward during the morning, 
among them being a detachment of ma- 
rines under Captain Bustamente, Admiral 
Cervera’s chief of staff, who was mortally 
wounded early in the afternoon. About 
the same time Lieutenant General Linares, 
who had come up from his headquarters 
at the junction of the roads from Santi- 
ago to San Juan and to Caney, was shot 
through the arm. He was carried on a 
stretcher to his house in the city, relin- 
quishing his command to General Jose 
Toral. 


THE COST OF THE DAY’S FIGHTING. 


Lieutenant Miiller states the Spaniards’ 
whole loss for the day, including both 
Caney and San Juan, as being 94 killed, 
376 wounded, 123 prisoners and missing. 
Elsewhere he gives these same figures as 
the casualty list for the three days, July 1 
to 8—a discrepancy which does not create 
added confidence in the accuracy of his 
statistics. It is easy to believe, however, 
that the defenders’ losses at San Juan 
were much smaller than those of the 
assailants. 

On the American side, Kent’s division, 
with 5,104 men engaged, had 89 killed, 
495 wounded, and 58 missing. Most of 
the missing were in the Seventy First 
New York, and nearly all reported later. 
The cavalry division suffered still more 
severely, losing 46 killed and 329 wounded, 
with only one missing, of its total 
strength of 2,649 men. 

The attack upon Fort San Juan was 
supported by the Gatling gun detachment, 
whose commander, Lieutenant Parker, 
had been sent forward with the somewhat 
vague order to “make the best use he 
could of his guns.” He got three of them 
into position with the firing line just be- 
fore the storming of the hill, and poured 
a destructive stream of bullets into the 
Spanish trenches at the critical moment 
of the assault. The Hotchkiss guns that 
figured at Guasimas were with the second 
cavalry brigade, and Colonel Wood re- 
ported that they were handled with 
“conspicuous gallantry.” ‘The field ar- 
tillery played no great part in the battle. 
General Shafter states that when Grimes’ 
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battery—the only one brought into action 
—opened fire, early in the morning, upon 
the San Juan blockhouse, “this fire was 
effective, and the enemy could be seen 
running away from the vicinity of the 
blockhouse.” Evidently, however, they 
came back again when the bombardment, 
which seems to have done no noticeable 
damage, was over.* 

The Spaniards’ defense at San Juan was 
far less tenacious than at Caney. They 
retreated from their trenches as their as- 
sailants came up the hill, without waiting 
for a hand to hand fight. Their abandoned 
lines were occupied by the American 
soldiers, who might probably, in the de- 
moralized condition of the enemy, have 
pushed straight forward into Santiago; 
but after eight hours’ marching and fight- 
ing under a blazing sun our men were too 
much exhausted to do more than hold 
what they had won. They had no avail- 
able reserve, except the Seventy First 
New York, some of whose men had 
already joined other regiments in the as- 
sault of the hill, and the rest of which 
was moved forward during the after- 
noon. Lawton’s non arrival left the right 
of the American line without support, and 
along the thinned ranks of the cavalry 
division it was fully expected that the 
enemy would return in force to retake 
the captured position. In response to 
urgent messages from Sumner and Wood, 
Kent moved the Thirteenth Infantry over 
from his center to support them, but he 
could spare no other troops. 


LAWTON ORDERED UP FROM CANEY. 


Viewing the battle from the hill near 
his headquarters, Shafter had naturally 
felt anxiety at Lawton’s failure to finish 
his work at Caney in the two hours 
allowed him. As the day wore on and 
Vara del Rey’s men still held out, he sent 
one of his aides with instructions that 
Lawton should withdraw from Caney, and 
march down the Santiago road to join 
Wheeler’s right. The movement ordered 
was undoubtedly a correct one. Lawton’s 
division was urgently needed at the front, 
while Caney was not a vital point in the 
American campaign, and would in any 
case become untenable by the Spaniards 





* In his interesting narrative, “The Gatlings at Santiago,” 


Lieutenant Parker states that not a shell struck the San 
— blockhouse or exploded near it. The lieutenant per- 

aps exaggerates the work of his machine gun battery and 
depreciates that of the artillery, but his statements of fact are 
presumably trustworthy. 
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when the hills of San Juan were taken. 
But to abandon an attack in which so 
many lives had been sacrificed would be 
to admit a defeat, and the order was not 
obeyed. General Shafter, whose reports 
were notably generous to his subordinate 
officers, says that when his messenger 
reached Lawton, “the troops were in the 
act of making the final charge; nothing 
could stop. them; and when that charge 
was over, the fight at El Caney was won. 
It was then near evening.” In his account 
of the battle of Caney Captain Lee, the 
British military attaché, records the 
arrival of Shafter’s order at half past one 
—at least an hour before the storming 
of the fort. In Lawton’s report it is not 
mentioned at all. 

The first American troops to leave 
Caney were the two regiments of Bates’ 
brigade, the Third and the Tenth. Gen- 
eral Bates says in his report that “after 
consultation with General Chaffee” he 
withdrew at about half past four, hoping 
to be in time to take part in the battle at 
San Juan. Retracing their steps towards 
El Pozo, his men, who had been marching 
or fighting all day and most of the 
previous night, were too much exhausted 
to move fast, and as darkness was coming 
on Bates halted them at the first stream 
they crossed, and rode to Shafter’s head- 
quarters for instructions. The general 
ordered him to the left of Kent’s line, and 
at midnight his tired troops were in 
position there. 

It was near sunset before Lawton could 
get his men in motion, marching forward 
in column along the road from Caney to 
Santiago, which is a good macadamized 
highway, the only good road running east 
from Santiago. The head of the column 
had passed the Ducrot house—the aban- 
doned country place of a French resident 
of Santiago—and was nearing the right 
of Wheeler’s position, when the order was 
given to halt for supper. The soldiers 
were boiling their coffee when bullets 
began to fall among them. It was im- 
possible to tell just whence the fire came, 
and Lawton, not knowing what might be 
in front of him, and not considering it 
safe to advance further in the darkness, 
sent back to Shafter for orders. The 
messenger reached headquarters half an 
hour after midnight, and returned with 
instructions that Lawton should turn 
about face toward Caney, and make his 
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way to the front along the El Pozo trail. 
This long and circuitous march took all 
the rest of the night. At half past seven 
next morning (July 2) Chaffee’s brigade 
reached San Juan and deployed to the 
right of Wheeler’s lines; and the whole 
division was in position by noon. 


THE “ FEINT” AT FORT AGUADORES. 


To complete the story of the opera- 
tions of July 1, it only remains to mention 
General Duffield’s movement against Fort 
Aguadores. On the previous day Shafter 
wrote to Sampson: 

I wish you would bombard the works at Agua- 

dores in support of a regiment of infantry which I 
shall send there early tomorrow. 
Accordingly, at sunrise on the Ist, the 
New York, the Gloucester, and the 
Suwanee were lying off the shore, ready 
to use their guns. Three hours later the 
Thirty Third Michigan came up, having 
been brought from Siboney on the narrow 
gage railway, and the ships opened fire 
on the old fort west of the San Juan 
river, and on a couple of rifle pits upon a 
hill behind it. Not more than twenty 
Spanish soldiers were to be seen, and 
these disappeared when the shells began 
to fly. When the order to cease firing 
was given by the New York, the Suwanee 
signaled for permission to knock down 
the flag on the fort. Sampson replied 
that she might have three shots. Lieu- 
tenant Blue, the hero of two venturesome 
reconnoitering expeditions, fired them 
with a four inch gun, at thirteen hundred 
yards. The first tore the Spanish ensign, 
the second struck near the base of the 
staff and bent it, the third shot staff and 
flag away. 

The Michigan volunteers now advanced 
as far as the bridge over the river, which 
the enemy had broken down, and for 
some time a few Spaniards concealed 
among the trees on the hill beyond the 
stream exchanged a desultory fire with 
them. Several requests were signaled to 
the ships to drive the enemy off, to which 
the New York uniformly replied that 
there was no perceptible enemy to drive 
off. About noon the Spaniards brought a 
fieldpiece along the railway from Santiago. 
It had fired only four or five shots when 
the New York turned her guns upon it 
and silenced it; but General Duffield, who 
had had two men killed and several 
wounded, withdrew his regiment to Si- 
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boney. The New York remained off Fort 
Aguadores another hour. She was joined 
by the Oregon, and both ships slowly fired 
eight inch shells over the hills in the 
direction of Santiago. 

In his official report of this decidedly 
half hearted engagement, Shafter states 
that General Duffield “attacked Agua- 
dores as ordered, but was unable to 
accomplish more than to detain the 
Spaniards in that vicinity.” In his Cen- 
tury article, he says that the general 
“was ordered to make a feint at Agua- 
dores, to detain the Spanish troops in 
the vicinity. This movement was well 
executed.” Shafter’s reports, as has 
been remarked, are generous to his 
officers. The statement that Duffield’s 
movement was intended merely as a feint 
disarms criticism of its management; 
but at a time when men were so urgently 
needed where real fighting was in prog- 
ress, it was a peculiar maneuver to use 
a whole regiment, not to mention three 
war ships, to detain the few Spaniards 
who held Fort Aguadores. As much 
might have been accomplished by a single 
company, or by a boat load of marines 
from the fleet. 


THE “THIN BLUE LINE” AT SAN JUAN. 


On the evening of July 1, the “thin 
blue line” of Wheeler’s and Kent’s divi- 
sions was holding the ridge from which 
it had driven the Spaniards, and keeping 
up a rifle duel with the enemy posted in 
their second series of trenches, a few 
hundred yards nearer Santiago. The sol- 
diers had won a very gallant victory, but 
the situation was one of no little anxiety. 
A thousand men had been killed and 
wounded, and many others detailed to 
find and bury the dead and to carry the 
injured to the rear; all were exhausted, 
and as most of them, while fighting in the 
tropical heat, had thrown away every- 
thing but guns and ammunition, there 
was little to eat except the scanty rations 
the Spaniards had left in the captured 
position. Few men had coats, still fewer 
had blankets. The discomfort of the situa- 
tion was extreme, but its imminent dan- 
ger was the thinness of the American 
line at such a distance from its support, 
and so close in front of a considerable 
force of the enemy. 

General Wheeler records that a num- 
ber of officers urged him to abandon 
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the San Juan heights, and take up a more 
defensible position further back; but the 
veteran fighter stoutly refused to with- 
draw, and fearing that the same appeal 
would be made to the commanding gen- 
eral he sent a message to headquarters 
that such a movement “would cost 
us much prestige.” He had already re- 
quested that intrenching tools should be 
hurried forward. As soon as it was dark 
Shafter sent all he had, and Wheeler per- 
sonally set his weary men at work to 
fortify their position, telling General 
Kent to do the same. As with most of 
the supplies of the corps, there were not 
enough shovels to go around, but the de- 
ficiency was partly supplied with Spanish 
tools found along the enemy’s trenches. 

During the night the chief artillery 
officer, Major Dillenback, came up from 
El Pozo with Grimes’ guns and the two 
batteries that had been held in reserve 
there. All these went into position on 
the heights, with orders to open, at dawn, 
on the nearest part of Santiago, the cen- 
ter of the Spanish position. “ We ought 
to knock that part of the town to pieces 
in a short time,” Shafter told Colonel 
McClernand, but this proved too much to 
expect of a dozen three inch fieldpieces. 
Their first shots drew so warm a reply 
that they ceased firing and withdrew all 
the way to El Pozo again.* 

All day, on the 2d of July, firing was 
kept up between the two armies. The 
American line was now extended by the 
arrival of Bates and Lawton, but it was 
as thinly held as ever, and another anx- 
ious day followed. Lying on their arms, 
at some points only a quarter of a mile 
from the enemy, under a continual fire 
and in constant expectation of an attack 
in force, the men felt the strain of the 
situation severely. Without shelter, 
they were alternately drenched with rain 
and scorched by the sun. The trail to 
the rear had become almost impassable, 
and so little food could be brought up 
that semi starvation was added to physi- 
cal exhaustion. 

At the rear, the sufferings of the 
wounded were nothing less than shock- 
ing. The journey from the chief emer- 

*Lieutenant Parker’s somewhat caustic account of this ex- 
Bee eee a peers’ tues eae denlty. They bo- 
marked, ‘ This is the hottest fire to which_artillery_has been 
subjected in modern times,’ and lit out to finda cooler place. 
They found it—so far in rear that their fire was almost 


equally dangerous to friends and_ foes on account of the close 
proximity of the two firing lines.” 























gency station, at the ford of the San 
Juan river, to the hospital at Siboney 
was a terrible one. There were practi- 
cally no ambulances, and but a limited 
number of wagons—springless vehicles of 
bare and splintered boards that caused 
frightful agony to the ghastly freight 
they bore over the rough trail. They 
carried only those who could not possibly 
make their way over the six miles afoot, 
perhaps with a rude crutch cut from a 
tree. Most of the wounded men were 
half naked, many entirely so. There 
were not enough coverings for them at 
the hospital, not enough surgeons, not 
nearly enough ‘nurses, no better food 
than canned meat and hardtack. A 
heavy penalty was being paid for the 
failure to bring proper hospital equip- 
ments from Tampa, but it was not being 
paid by those responsible for the failure. 

Though the Spaniards maintained a 
constant fire until fighting was suspended 
by Shafter’s flag of truce about noon on 
the 3d, it does not seem that they made 
any real sortie against the beleaguering 
lines, although there were several alarms 
of an attack, and once, at least, the 
American troops believed that they had 
repelled an assault in force. This was be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock on the night 
of July 2, when a wave of fierce firing 
swept around the trenches. Shafter 
speaks of it as “the attack called the night 
sortie,” and adds that “it did not amount 
to much, though there was wild firing in 
the dark.” This is no doubt a more cor- 
rect account than the earlier one he gave 
in his official report: “About ten P. M. 
the enemy made a vigorous assault to 
break through my lines, but he was re- 
pulsed at all points.” This was probably 
based on the statement in Kent’s report, 
that “at nine P. M. a vigorous assault was 
made all along our lines. This was com- 
pletely repulsed, the enemy again retiring 
to his trenches.” Wheeler makes no men- 
tion of the supposed sortie. The division 
commanders, at the time, were with 
Shafter at El Pozo. 

“Suddenly a burst of firing broke out,” 
says Lieutenant Parker, who was at the 
front with the cavalry division, “and it 
was believed by many that a serious night 
attack had been made.” The lieutenant 
tells how two officers near his position 
tried to stop the waste of ammunition in 
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the dark. Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt 
strode along the trenches in front of the 
Rough Riders and told them that “he 
thought cowboys were men who shot only 
when they could see the whites of the 
other fellows eyes.” Captain Ayers, of, 
the Tenth Cavalry, called to his negro 
troopers that they were “no better than 
the Cubans,” upon which the men laughed 
and ceased their wild firing.* 

On their side, at the same time, the 
Spaniards believed that they had sus- 
tained and repelled an attack. “A little 
before ten P. M.,7” says Lieutenant Miller, 
“the enemy, who no doubt intended to 
surprise us, furiously attacked our lines, 
and was repulsed with great loss.” 

At six o’clock on the evening of the 
2d, General Shafter summoned his divi- 
sion commanders to meet him at El 
Pozo. The conference began about eight, 
and each of the officers he had sent for— 
Wheeler, Lawton, Kent, and Bates—be- 
ginning with the junior, gave his view of 
the situation. The four men were not 
unanimous upon the question of a with- 
drawal; but after an hour’s discussion, 
Shafter stated his intention of making no 
move at present. Early the next morn- 
ing he took two steps which may at first 
seem somewhat contradictory, but which 
can readily be reconciled. He tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of War: 


We have the town well invested on the north and 
east, but with avery thin line. Upon approach- 
ing it we find it of such a character and the 
defenses so strong it will be impossible to carry it 
by storm with my present force, and I am seriously 
considering withdrawing about five miles and taking 
up a new position on the high ground between the 
San Juan river and Siboney, with our left at Sar- 
dinero, so as to get our supplies to a large extent by 
means of the railroad, which we can use, having 
engines and cars at Siboney. 


At the same time he sent a flag of truce 
into the enemy’s lines with this message 
to the “commanding general of the 
Spanish forces”: 


Sm: I shall be obliged, unless you surrender, to 
shell Santiago de Cuba. Please inform the citizens 
of foreign countries, and all women and children, 
that they should leave the city before ten o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


*Lieutenant Parker seems to date this incident as occurring 
“on the night of the 3d” (“ The Gatlings at Santiago,” page 
161), but the night of the 2d must be meant, as firing was 
suspended, at noon on July 3, until 10 A. M. on the sth. 

+ This appears, in the translation published by the Navy 
Department, as “ten a, M.”—an evident mistake, as it occurs 
at the end of the day’s chronicle, and a few lines further on 
the affair is called “a night surprise.” 
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BY FREDERICK W. WENDT. 


DARSTON’S DANGEROUS ADVENTURE WITH A “NEW JOURNALIST”—A STORY OF ROMANTIC LOVE, OF 
CALCULATING DECEPTION, AND OF CRUEL DISILLUSIONMENT, WITH A HIGHLY PRACTICAL HEROINE. 


mpeg G to physiology men cut 
their wisdom teeth at twenty or 
thereabouts. It is then that real and 
expensive foolishness begins. This I can 
prove. 

Poor boy! He was one of those unfor- 
. tunate beings who have an ideal. Worse! 
He had one whose little slippers touched 
the ground and whose queenly head 
moved among the ether of heaven. 
People with such notions sometimes get 
into trouble. 

Of course he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment from his youth. A man who chisels 
his ideal like unto the Venus of Milo, 
animates her with the spirit of perfection, 
and then expects to find her on earth, 
ought to be disappointed. 

He had written about her; he had 
dreamed about her; but he had never 
found her. 

Having arrived at the age of twenty 
two, Jim Darston should have known 
better; but he didn’t. 

On the ocean even more than on land, 
he was susceptible to a maiden’s charms. 
“ Any girl can make herself look pretty 
at home,” he said. “The test comes at 
sea, when one can study his fellow 
creatures at their worst.” 

It was strange that he should have 
crossed the ocean seven times without 
serious entanglements. But the eighth 
proved fatal, for Miss Isabelle Wildworth, 
a young woman of more than ordinary 
charm, was aboard the ship. Possibly 
the case of nervous prostration with 
which he was traveling had something to 


do with it, as it may have weakened his . 


intellect. Darston maintained that he 
fell in love with her at first sight, when 
they left the pier. As he expresses it, 
“Tt rushed upon him all at once.” 

If any one who sees these lines can ever 
give me a rational explanation of this 
feeling, I should be deeply indebted to 
-him. Never having experienced the 
sudden “rush” myself, I am unable to 


describe it. But it seemed inconsistent 
to me that Darston, who always spent 
days and weeks in examining the lungs 
and pedigree of a horse before he bought 
it, should, when it came to linking himself 
for life, shoot off at a tangent without 
even the meager advice of a veterinary 
surgeon. But such was the case. In the 
space of three days he was engaged to 
the pretty but absolutely unknown Miss 
Wildworth. 

They had met for the first time at 
shuffleboard, and he cleverly managed an 
introduction to her by offering her his 
cue stick, which was straight and new at 
the end, in exchange for hers, which was 
crooked, and with which she had difficulty 
in pushing the wooden disks over the deck. 

Then he told her that the vessel was 
rolling, and that they might possibly have 
a storm, and then again that possibly 
they might not. She said she hoped it 
would be rough, real rough, horribly 
rough. That always sounds well and 
courageous, even if you do not mean it. 
Other similarly inane remarks followed, 
which you can no more avoid on board of 
a steamer than you can avoid the law of 
gravitation. 

They were playing on opposite sides of 
the game, but he showed that he liked 
her by shooting his wooden disk against 
hers, which was in the “minus ten 
square,” thereby sending it into the “plus 
ten.” If you think it is an easy thing to 
do, try it some time when the vessel is 
rolling. 

At the end of the game they knew 
each other quite well, or thought they 
did, which amounts to the same thing. 
A few days of ocean sunshine seemed 
to ripen the acquaintance thus begun 
into more than friendship. 

To say that he worshiped her would be 
to describe it inadequately. He carried 
meals to her; he staggered under her 
shawls; he read to her; and afterwards 
he raved about her in the smoker. 
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I reasoned with him once or twice; 
that is, I told him what the rest of the 
passengers thought of him, adding a few 
forcible remarks of my own, all of which 
were not flattering. But he only growled 
softly, like a cat that has its fur stroked 
the wrong way. As for moral effect it 
had none. Which was sad. 

Then I brought out my stock simile of 
buying horses. “When you buy a 
horse——” 

“ Yes, yes, I know that,” he broke in. 

“You look at his teeth and see that 
they are perfect,” I went on, bound to 
make my point, “you pound his chest to 
see that it’s sound, you look at his knees 
and see ‘that they are flexible; in 
short ” 

“Tn short,” he interrupted, “you don’t 
know what you are talking about. Her 
teeth are pearls, her chest is superb, and 
her knees—she doesn’t appear spavined. 
Look at her eyes, her mouth, her figure, 
man “a 

“Look at that porpoise,” I said, by way 
of changing the conversation. “It is you 
who are going to marry her, not I. Be- 
sides, it is unhealthy and unwise to get 
excited on the ocean before breakfast.” 

Jim Darston let me say a great many 
things that he would have killed other 
men for saying. 

The girl was pretty, there was no 
doubt of that, and observant, too, for it 
did not take her long to discover in me 
an enemy to her plans. 

Slowly we became accustomed to his 
lovelorn ways, and avoided hidden nooks 
on deck, where the two might be cooing 
after dark, sitting on rope coils or signal 
cannon. 

Engaged people are particularly objec- 
tionable on board ship, and unless you 
have been doomed to travel with such a 
couple you would never even suspect how 
objectionable. On the best of ships the 
deck has but few exclusive places where 
there is just room enough for a man to 
sit down comfortably, alone with his pipe, 
to grumble at the stewards and the dinner 
smell and the thousand and one other 
little annoyances. 

These places are invariably occupied by 
the engaged couples. 

So we practically saw nothing of Miss 
Wildworth and Jim, and when we left the 
ship and assembled for one more 
meal, our first on land and our last 








together, no one knew what had become 
of them. 

When we bade them farewell, they were 
standing together, amidst boxes and 
trunks, looking radiantly happy. 

Hight weeks later I boarded a steamer 
homeward bound. It was not with un- 
mixed pleasure that I found Jim Darston’s 
name on the passenger list, and, soon 
after, its proud possessor behind a bottle 
of champagne in the card room—a case of 
lonely and despondent prodigality. 

As I entered he jumped out of his 
chair. “At last some one I can talk to!” 
he cried. “I heard you were coming on 
this boat, and waited over. I’ve been in 
France, and found my French had gone 
to seed. ThenI crossed to London. The 
confounded British English is about as 
easy to understand as Choctaw. I’m 
going home to commit suicide.” He 
paused. “Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“T was waiting for you to finish.” 

“Thave. T’mdone. Finished. Wait- 
ing to be buried. Tombstone marked, 
“Here lies a fool.’” 

“That's quite an original inscription, 
but it would fit anumber of graves. You, 
however, are too young to start the inno- 
vation, so let us see what we can concoct 
to keep you this side of the Styx. What 
did she do?” I asked. 

“What do you mean? How did you 
know?” he said. 

“It’s the easiest problem I ever tried 
to solve. I leave you eight weeks ago, 
plus a girl, happy. I find you, today, 
minus the girl, unhappy. Ergo, cherchez 
la femme. Quod erat demonstrandum.” 

“It isn’t to chercher la femme, it’s to 
lose her, I want you to help me.” 

“Ah! I ” There I stopped, for 
I was about to commit the time worn, 
moss covered, universal crime of saying, 
“T told you so.” 

“Why?” I said instead. 

“Because I have a letter from home, 
threatening to throw me out of the fam- 
ily in case I marry her.” 

I summed up: “So the case stands: on 
one side family trouble, disinheritance, 
and accompaniments—but with the girl, 
and love, and all that.” I looked at him, 
but he did not move a muscle. “On the 
other hand, family reunion, the prodigal’s 
return, and the usual breach of promise 
suit.” 
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“Yes, that’s it. That’s it. A breach 
of promise suit. She wrote me that it 
was me or thirty thousand.” His cham- 
pagne glass fell to the floor with a crash, 
but he did not seem to notice it. 

The mariner often takes his bearings 
from two observations. I had mine. 

The next morning, coming on deck, I 
found a stout man, calmly wrapped up in my 
rug, stretched in my steamer chair. I was 
so surprised that I did not dare to claim it, 
and walked up and down, wondering what 
to do. I was still walking and ruminat- 
ing when a coarse, heavy, bediamonded 
female stepped on deck, and the stout 
individual jumped up and offered her my 
chair and my rugs, which she immediately 
accepted. 

The stout man, evidently not knowing 
how deeply I was interested in his gal- 
lantry, came over to the railing, where I 
was standing. 

“Vat a shoke!” he chuckled. “She 
tinks it’s my share, und it ain’t. Some 
odder tamn fool pays fur it, und I in- 
habid it.” 

“Yes,” I said, watching the huge mass 
of flesh as it quivered under its chuckle 
like a jellyfish. 

“Vat’s your line?” he continued. 
“‘Mine’s meat und groceries.” He paused 
an instant, then his mind shifted once 
again from meat and groceries to the 
chair episode. “Von’t dere be trouble 
ven der owner of dat share comes? Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Silence on my part did not seem to 
daunt him. 

“Mine name’s Ambrosius Feigenspund. 
Vat’s yours?” he went on. 

The stout woman who sat in my chair 
called to him, and he calmly sat down 
next to her, rolling himself up in some 
one else’s shawls this time. He certainly 
was the concentrated essence of vulgar- 
ity. And this man Jim Darston and I 
had opposite to us at table. 

He consumed unheard of quantities of 
food, to say nothing of liquid, and liter- 
ally shoveled down his meals with any 
utensil that was nearest at hand—prefer- 
ably his knife—and while so doing he 
kept up a running dissertation on the 
merits of the eatables, giving market 
prices of the various articles, and general 
advice as to their quality. His huge face, 
beaming with good nature, assumed even 
larger proportions at meal times. Every 
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now and then he would break out into 
moralizing. One evening at supper, after 
he had upset a bottle of claret, without 
the slightest apology to Jim Darston, into 
whose lap most of the wine had spilled, 
he unburdened his mind on the subject of 
children. 

“Children is ungratitude,” he said. 
“You feed ’em, you raise’em. Ven dey 
is large dey gooff. Mosdly esbecially girls. 
I have a girl vich———”"_ Just then some 
one cut off his food filtered speech by ask- 
ing him for the salt. This started him on 
a lecture on salt, pepper, and mustard, 
and the present commercial adulteration 
of these articles, with prices. There was 
absolutely no way to keep him quiet, but 
you could steer his conversation into any 
channel you wished provided it were 
shallow. In deeper subjects he floundered 
about ridiculously. 

I slowly became accustomed if not 
reconciled to Mr. Ambrosius Feigens- 
pund’s comical vulgarity, knowing that 
after a few days he would disappear from 
my horizon. But Jim Darston loathed 
him. Curiously enough, Mr. Feigenspund 
showed a decided liking for Jim, and con- 
fided any number of family secrets to him. 
In fact, Jim seemed hopeless when Am- 
brosius Feigenspund chose to make him 
his victim. 

One morning as | was standing at the 
railing, looking into the water, contem- 
plating its capths and wondering at things 
in general, I heard voices and knew that 
the spider had once more captured the 
fly. 
“That—that photograph is not your 
daughter?” 

“Yaw—sure—dat is my daughter. Und 
dis is her shild.” 

“Her child! She is married?” 

“Yes und no. She married Vildwort, 
a scoundrel, she was getrennt.” 

“What? Idon’t understand you. She 
is married?” 

“No, she is getrennt—left him, von half 
year past.” 

I moved away. Jim was in even hotter 
water than I had imagined. Engaged to 
a divorced woman with a child—the 
daughter of Ambrosius Feigenspund! 

My feelings were those of a noncom- 
batant who sees a man slaughtered before 
his eyes. Being unable to help, I walked 
quickly away to the forward deck. Stand- 
ing there I could watch the steerage pas- 




















Some were 
eating a combination dish of onions and 
herring; another group danced around a 
fiddler, who drew most awful tones from 


sengers amusing themselves. 


the violin, but kept excellent time. One 
of the dancers looked up, saw me, and 
grinned. 

“Yous fellers up dere pays the cash, 
and we has the fun.” 

He was right. The amount of amuse- 
ment I had procured for my expenditure, 
with Jim Darston thrown gratis on my 
hands, was very much out of proportion 
to theirs. So I was an attentive audience 
to their mirth, while mile after mile of 
ocean slipped along the keel of the ship. 

“Excuse me, sir. The gentleman in 
167 asks if you will kindly come to see 
him,” said the steward. 

Stateroom 167 was Jim Darston's. I 
knew it had to come, and I was prepared 
for anything; but not to find him in bed! 
In bed at high noon, with the sun paint- 
ing tan over any one who dared to face it 
on deck! 

He said little. I suppose in some way 
he knew that I knew. There was a knock 
at the door. 

“T vants to see how is Mr. Darston.” 

Jim trembled, and I took matters in 
hand. 

With a rush I pulled the door open and 
stood before the mountain of flesh. 

“Look here, Mr. Feigenspund, you'll 
either keep away from this stateroom and 
Mr. Darston the rest of this trip, or I will 
know why.” 

“I didn’t know that,” he said, retreat- 
ing. 
“That’s the trouble with you. You 
don’t know anything. I am going to meét 
you in the smoking room in about fifteen 
minutes, and then you and I will have a 
little talk together. Good by.” With that 
I closed the door in his face. 

Jim was absolutely unstrung, and 
putting himself entirely into my hands, 
made a clean breast of everything to me 
—his father confessor for the time being. 

I learned that he had written Isabelle 
Wildworth in regard to breaking off, and 
that she had replied with threats of a 
breach of promise suit. A number of 
letters had been exchanged on this topic, 
and at last Jim, driven to desperation, 
had tried to escape to America. 

When I had all particulars at my 
finger’s ends I told Jim to remain in bed, 
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locked his stateroom door, put the key in- 
to my pocket, and climbed up to the 
smoking room. 

In one corner sat Mr. Feigenspund, 
calmly smoking an enormous black cigar. 
sefore him, scattered over the table, lay 
the contents of four boxes of matches, 
with which he was slowly building a cage 
tower, with hippopotamus-like dexterity. 

“T haf neffer builded it higher dan a 
foot,” he said, when he saw me enter. And 
I had come in to battle with a man who I 
thought would fly at me to wreak ven- 
geance, and found an elephantine idiot 
playing with matches! 

Not knowing what to say, I watched 
him, ready to take advantage of any 
opening he might present. 

“ How is our frient?” he asked at last. 
He had given me the cue. 

“Mr. Feigenspund,” I began slowly and 
impressively, “you have been laboring 
under a misapprehension. You thought 
I was Mr. Darston’s friend. I am not. I 
am his keeper.” 

“His geeper ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Darston is a maniac, but 
violent only at times.” 

“ Mein Himmel! Und Lhaf been sitting 
next to dat man for six days!” 

“T have watched you constantly, and 
should have helped you the moment he had 
grown violent. But-we have not lost all 
hope. ‘The doctors think he will be bene- 
fited by his coming marriage.” 

“Marriage?” gasped Feigenspund. 
“Who iss fool enough to marry an in- 
sanity man? Mein Himmel! Who is fool 
enough?” 

“That brings me to the second part of 
my story. On our way to Europe Mr. 
Darston and I met a very charming young 
woman, who promised to marry him. 
Her name, I believe, was Isabelle Wild- 
worth.” 

“Tsabelle Vildwort!” he gasped again. 
The match tower fell and spread over the 
table, a complete wreck. “Das gebe ich 
nie zu!” he fairly shrieked, in his excite- 
ment falling into his mother tongue. “I 
neffer gif dat to—I mean agree. Neffer! 
Neffer!” 

“T don’t see what you have to do with 
it,” I said innocently. 


“T—I—she is—my daughter—my 
daughter!” 
“Oh! That’s really too bad. So she is 


your daughter? She is of age, I believe, 
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and able to do as she likes; she can marry 
a lunatic if she chooses.” 

“ Ach, she iss, iss she? Vell, ve vill 
see.” He pulled half a library of papers 
and notebooks from his pockets, among 
them a photograph. “Dere must be some 
mistake. Is dat the young lady?” 

It was an excellent likeness of our 
young fellow passenger of eight weeks 
ago. There was not the slightest doubt 
left in my mind. I realized that to save 
Jim I had to play my game carefully to 
the end. 

“That is the lady, and I am sorry for 
her.” 

“You are sorry for her. So! You are 
a keeper off a grazy man?” 

“You are right, but this marriage may 
benefit him.” Feigenspund’s face had 
swollen to meal time size. 

“She neffer intended to marry him,” he 
blurted out. 

“Then we shall sue her in the courts 
for trifling with Mr. Darston’s affections. 
Besides, how do you know that she did 
not intend to marry him?” 

“T do, I do.” Again he brought out 
his library of letters, and selected one. 
“Look at dat, Mister Geeper—look at 
dat.” 

I took the letter. 

DEAR Por : 

On the steamer I found a man who went into 
my net more easily than I had dared to hope in my 
wildest dreams. I have sketched him proposing 
and in every other position of lovemaking. Do 
not be alarmed. I no more intend to marry him 
than I intend to marry the man in the moon. 

After two weeks, just as I was beginning to 
wonder howI had best crawl out of my engage- 
ment so as not to get into trouble with my own 
little dissolute brute of a husband at home, he be- 
came frightened and wanted to withdraw. I saw 
it was safe to play on, so I gave him the alterna- 
tive of myself. or thirty thousand. Then such dear 
stupid letters the poor fool wrote! “For my 
family’s sake ”; “for all that you hold sacred.” A 
perfect romance from beginning to end. My paper 
will be proud of me, my dear, vulgar pop. 

Your lost daughter, 
ISABELLE WILDWORTH. 


Scales seemed to drop from mv eyes; 
but I needed a few more threads to com- 
plete the evidence. With all the calmness 
I could command, I said: “What does 
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she mean by ‘My paper will be proud of 
me ? 9% 

“Ach, she is a reporter for de New 
York Gazette. You know, new churnal- 
ism. Dey rented her, hired her to go ofer 
to make lofe to any one.” 

“And you expect me to believe that, 
Mr. Feigenspund?” I said solemnly. 

“You do not belief ? You vait.” With 
that he vanished from the smoking room, 
only to return in a few moments with a 
bundle of papers. 

“Dere!” he cried. “You do not be- 
lief? Look! Look!” He threw the pon- 
derous Sunday issue of one of our great 
papers upon the table. 

He had spoken the truth. There, cover- 
ing two whole pages, was the story of 
Jim’s ocean wooing, illustrated hand- 
somely and profusely with sketches. She 
had mercifully given fictitious names, all 
else was true to life and told sarcastically 
well. Even poor Jim’s letters were 
printed there verbatim. The double 
leaded title stood out beautifully at the 
top: 

SNARED ON THE. DEEP. 


And as a sort of introduction were 
these words : 

A MAN’S PERFIDY EXPOSED. 

At great expense we have created for our readers 
a true love story at sea. Our clever correspondent, 
Miss Isabelle Wildworth, had been chosen for the 
difficult part, and has acquitted herself nobly, etc., 
etc. 

Then it gave a true account from the 
shuffleboard introdaction to Jim’s letters 
begging for release. 

When I had finished reading, Mr. 
Feigenspund was gone. I carefully 
pocketed the letter and the paper for 
future reference—should any be neces- 
sary. . 

Only a day remained of the trip, and 
during that time I saw no more of him. 
He must have taken his meals in his state- 
room. JimI kept in bed until we were 
fast to the pier. I wished to run no more 
chances. I would rather be on a ship 
with a panther roaming loose between 
decks than be appointed “keeper” of 
Jim Darston on the high seas. 
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AST fetter bound in thrall of ice and snow, 

The early blossoms of the struggling year 

Lie prison’d deep in dungeons dark and drear. 
Soon spreads the sun his magic spell, and lo, 
These futile bars are burst with thrill and throe 

Of bounding life! Strong living arms uprear 

From out their shattered bonds into the clear 
Glad day. God’s miracle is done. And so, 


Into the darkness ot some earth bound life, 
Pressed down by self and selfish love there creeps 
Some day the magic sunshine of a smile. 
Then quick the awaken’d soul in eager strife, 
Bursts from its earthy bonds and forth upleaps 
To joy’s sweet fullness, never known erewhile. 
John Carleton Sherman. 









































THE TAR’S DEWEY. 

Many stories have been told of Rear 
Admiral Dewey—some of them veracious, 
some highly imaginative, and some judi- 
ciously combining truth with fiction. A 
character sketch that bears the marks of 
genuineness is given by an American tar 
who was captain of a gun on the cruiser 
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person or a situation in a moment. He 
seems to know everything that is going 
on around him. Officer or seaman is over- 
hauled quick as a flash if things do not 
go right, yet the overhauling is always 
done with dignity. When he passes along 
the deck he returns all salutes with scru- 
pulous care. He does everything as if he 











THE STATUE OF GENERAL JOHN FREDERICK HARTRANFT (GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 1873-1879) 
MODELED BY F. WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL, TO BE UNVEILED SHORTLY AT HARRISBURG. 


Olympia during the famous battle of May 
i, and who has recorded his impression of 
the hero of Manila Bay. 

To the tar, Admiral Dewey is the ideal 
of what a great naval commander should 
be. Strict to the smallest detail, and 
swift and keen of eye, he “sizes up” a 


meant it, and whatever is done for him 
has to be done in the same way. All his 
men like him for his frank methods of 
dealing with them, while his absolute 
self reliance inspires respect and confi- 
dence. 

The admiral always looks as if he had 
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just stepped out of a bandbox; his white 
clothes and shoes are spotless, and the 
gold markings of his cap gleam. During 
the eventful morning of May Day, he stood 
on the forward bridge of the Olympia, 
directing the movements of the fleet. 


cage 
ae 
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before the public during the last twelve 
months as the chairman of the House 
committee on military affairs. Since the 
war with Spain closed, he has been labor- 
ing to induce Congress to do what it 
refused to do only a few weeks before 


BRIGADIER GENERAL MARCUS P. MILLER, FORMERLY COLONEL OF THE THIRD ARTILLERY, 
WHO CAPTURED THE CITY OF ILOILO FROM THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS. 


From a photograph by 


Mitchell, the bugler, who was on the 
bridge with him, says that he was just the 
same old man walking back and forth as 
if nothing were happening, and giving 
his orders in a calm though decided voice. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE HULL ARMY BILL. 


Congressman John A. T. Hull of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has come very prominently 


Taber, San Francisco. 


that war began—to authorize the increase 
of the regular army toa strength that will 
enable it to do its work for the nation. 
Captain Hull is himself an old soldier. 
He was born in 1841, and won his rank 
under Grant at Vicksburg. He has been 
in political life since 1872, being elected to 
Congress for the sixth consecutive term 
last fall. He is not a speaker, and is 
rarely heard on the floor of the House, 
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THE NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE, NOW BUILDING FROM NORFOLK STREET, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, TO A 
POINT NEAR THE FOOT OF BROADWAY, BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. LENGTH OF MAIN SPAN, 1600 
FEET—5 FEET MORE THAN THE OLD BROOKLYN BRIDGE; ESTIMATE OF TOTAL COST, 
$12,000,000; OF TIME REQUIRED TO COMPLETE IT, SEVEN YEARS. 


but as a diligent and capable committee- 
man he has few equals. 


A NEW COMPOSER. 

Lorenzo Perosi is a name with which 
lovers of music, especially of sacred music, 
are beginning to conjure. A young 
Italian priest, not twenty eight years old, 
organist of the magnificent cathedral at 
Milan, and the author of a number of 
religious compositions, Perosi’s fame has 
grown steadily and rapidly. In Italy his 





FIRST LIEUT. ALFRED C. ALFORD, OF THE TWENTIETH 
KANSAS VOLUNTEERS, KILLED IN BATTLE 
BEFORE MANILA, FEBRUARY 7, 1899. 

From a photograph by the Elite Studio, San Francisco. 


music is stirring the people as no other’s 
has done since Mascagni’s, while the man 
himself, though modest to shyness, is an 
idol of the hour. 

He came of a musical family, his father 
being organist and choir master of the 
principal church in Tortona. At Rome, 
where young Perosi studied in the In- 
stitute of St. Cecilia, his talent was soon 
recognized and he became the organist at 
Monte Cassino. It was at this ancient 
monastery that Thomas Aquinas and 
Ignatius Loyola received their inspirations, 





CAPTAIN JOHN A. T. HULL, CONGRESSMAN FROM 
IOWA, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 
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THE MEDAL TO BE GIVEN TO EACH OFFICER AND MAN WHO FOUGHT WITH DEWEY—“ IN MEMORY OF THE 
VICTORY OF MANILA BAY, MAY 1, 1898.” 
Designed by Daniel Chester French. 


and such an impression did the surround- latest work, “The Resurrection of 

ings make on Perosi that he joined the Lazarus.” 

Benedictine priesthood. He finished his 

education in the conservatory of Milan 

and by study in the German schools. THE NEW MEXICAN AMBASSADOR. 
Among his best known compositions The new Mexican ambassador at Wash- 

are the “Passion of Christ,” a sacred ington, Sefior Manuel Azpiroz, is one of 

trilogy for voice and orchestra, and two the ablest diplomats of his country. A 

oratorios, “The Transfiguration,” and his lawyer by profession and education, and 





LORENZO PEROSI, THE YOUNG ITALIAN PRIEST, A SENOR MANUEL AZPIROZ, THE NEW MEXICAN 
RISING STAR IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC. AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON. 
From a photograph by Vianelli, Venice. From a photograph by Wolfenstein, Mexico. 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE WISCONSIN, ONE OF THE EIGHT FIRST CLASS BATTLESHIPS NOW UNDER 


ae 


CONSTRUCTION FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVY, AT THE SHIPYARD OF THE UNION IRON 
WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


a patriot by birth and training, he has 
served his country with distinction in 
peace and in war. He fought with the 
republican army against the usurper 
Maximilian, and later was government 
prosecutor in the trial that ended in the 
unhappy archduke’s execution. 
He has since served as Mexican 
consul at San Francisco, as a 
member of the Federal Senate, 
as professor of jurisprudence 
in the University of Puebla, and 
for the last eight years, prior 
to his appointment to Washing- 
ton, as assistant secretary of 
state of Mexico. 

Senor Azpiroz is familiar with 
the language, the history, and 
the institutions of the United 
States. Personally he is de- 
scribed as representing the best 
type of Mexican culture, and 
as a worthy successor to his 
government’s last representative 
at Washington, the late Sefior 
Romero, who was one of the most 
popular and respected members 
of the diplomatic corps. 


A NEW ORATOR IN THE SENATE. 


Of all the new figures in the 
United States Senate, the two 
most striking are Depew of New 
York and Beveridge of Indiana. 
The two men are different enough. 
To the former, election to the 
Senate comes as the rounding 


out of a long record of success and 
personal popularity. The latter, little 
more than half Depew’s age, goes there at 
what seems to be the beginning of a re- 
markably promising career in politics. 
Mr. Beveridge is typically a self made 





MISS RUTH LAWRENCE, DAUGHTER OF JUDGE ABRAHAM R. 
LAWRENCE, SELECTED TO “ CHRISTEN” THE TORPEDO 
BOAT LAWRENCE, NAMED AFTER HER ANCESTOR, 
CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE OF THE CHESAPEAKE, 


From a photograph by Moreno & Lopez, New Vork. 
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LOUIS E. MCCOMAS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM JONATHAN ROSS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 


MARYLAND. VERMONT. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 











NATHAN B. SCOTT, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM JOSEPH V. QUARLES, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
WEST VIRGINIA. FROM WISCONSIN. 
Fron a photograph by Stalee, Washington. Frou a photograph ly Stein, Milwaukee. 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 








American of the middle West, who began 
life on an Illinois farm, labored as a 
teamster and a lumberman, and worked 
his way through a freshwater college— 
worked so hard that his strength failed, 
till he gained renewed health in the rough 
life of a cowboy on the plains. Next we 
find him a successful young lawyer in 





ALBERT J. B 
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EVERIDGE, THE NEW UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM INDIANA, WHO IS 
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of vital energy, of self reliance, of ambi- 
tion. He has a tremendous capacity for 
hard work. He is already known as a 
speaker of unusual ability, and on the 
larger stage on which he is now making 
his début he is likely to prove one of the 
foremost orators of the Senate. He 
believes in his country and in himself; 
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LIKELY TO RANK AS ONE OF THE BEST SPEAKERS IN THE SENATE. 


From a photograph by Marceau, Indianapolis. 


Indianapolis, and at thirty six he is a 
United States Senator—one of the young- 
est men ever elected to the Senate from 
an important State. 

There are many men who make their 
way up from the ranks in the battle of 
life, but Mr. Beveridge has qualities and 
abilities that seem to mark him as the 
exceptional one to whom the highest 
political possibilities are open. He is full 
7 


has positive opinions and is not afraid to 
express them. The speech he made 
before the Indiana Legislature, on the 
day of his election, had this idea for its 
keynote: “The day for the provincial and 
the transient has passed in American 
statesmanship. It must be as broad as 
American destiny and as brave as Amer- 
ican duty.” 

That is a good motto for a man called 
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WILLIAM A. CLARK, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM PORTER J. MCCUMBER, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
MONTANA. FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 


From a photograph. From a photograph by Brown, Wahpeton. 


ADDISON G. FOSTER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CHARLES A. CULBERSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
WASHINGTON. FROM TEXAS. 
From a photograph by Jackson, Tacoma. From a photograph. 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
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to one of the important places of our 
government. We need lawmakers who 
will think and speak and act on this high 
plane. 


THE TROUBLES OF SAMOA. 

Samoa is a mere dot, or group of dots, 
in the Pacific, and the story of its troub- 
les is only a “footnote to history,” as 
Stevenson termed it; yet recent events 
in the tiny voleanic islands have had an in- 
terest surpassing that of many a chronicle 
set on a larger canvas. Asa political move- 
ment, a struggle for the kingship of 
Samoa is probably as important as most 
of the revolutions in the more ambitious 
states of Spanish America, while as a 
fight it is certainly a more exhilarating 
affair. The brief civil war—for we trust 
it is over—between the factions of Ma- 
taafa and of Malietoa had a bearing, too, 
upon the politics of the great world. It 
showed how a government by three pow- 
ers has failed in Samoa, as similar experi- 
ments have failed in Egypt and else- 


MRS. FRANCES S. LEE, A MEMBER OF THE COLORADO 
ASSEMBLY, WHO RECENTLY OCCUPIED THE 
SPEAKER’S CHAIR OF THAT BODY. 


From a photograph by Rose & Hopkins, Denver. 
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WILLIAM L. CHAMBERS, THE AMERICAN CHIEF 
JUSTICE OF SAMOA. 


where. It gave one more proof 
that in the stress of conflict 
Anglo Saxon blood is thicker 
than water. Moreover, it had 
a personal side, brightened with 
instances of brave and faithful 
devotion to duty, notably on 
the part of the American chief 
justice of the islands, William 
L. Chambers, of whom we give 
a portrait. 

The death of the late king, 
the elder Malietoa, placed the 
chief justice in a difficult posi- 
tion. The treaty of Berlin, 
under which he holds power in 
Samoa, provided that the suc- 
cession to the throne should not 
be settled by war, but by the 
chief justice, “conformably to 
the laws and customs of the 
islands.” Now this was a con- 
tradiction in terms, for it is the 
age long law and custom of 
Samoa that the rightful heir to 
the crown is the man who can 
seize it and hold it by force of 
arms against all other claimants. 
In deciding—as no doubt it was 
proper to decide—for the dead 
king’s son, the younger Malietoa, 
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MISS ROSEMARY SARTORIS, GRANDDAUGHTER OF GENERAL GRANT. 
From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington. 
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Judge Chambers did so in full expecta- 
tion of a hostile outbreak which he was 
powerless to avert; and but for the 
prompt aid of Captain Sturdee, of the 
sritish cruiser Porpoise, the result would 
probably have been a shocking massacre. 

Judge Chambers is a Georgian by birth, 
and a former member of the law firm 
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minister to Washington; for Mr. Jutaro 
Komura was one of the first group of 
eight young men whom the Japanese 
government sent over here to be edu- 
cated. He came to Harvard University 
in 1875. Graduating with honors three 
years later, he was appointed secretary 
of the Japanese legation at Washington. 





JUTARO KOMURA, THE NEW JAPANESE MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Taylor, Washington. 


of Clofton, Herbert, & Chambers, of 
Montgomery, Alabama. Of his two part- 
ners, Mr. Clofton became a justice of the 
Alabama supreme court, and Mr. Herbert 
Secretary of the Navy. 


THE NEW JAPANESE MINISTER. 
It was a fitting tribute to the educa- 
tional institutions of America that Japan 
made in the appointment of her new 


In 1880 he was recalled to Japan, and 
up to the outbreak of the war with China 
he held various positions of trust under 
the Mikado’s government. Just before 
open hostilities began he was chargé 
daffaires of the Japanese legation at 
Pekin, and he went from that mission 
directly to Corea as minister resident. At 
the close of the war Mr. Komura was re- 
called to Tokio to aid in the framing of 
the treaty of peace. The valuable ser- 
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letters while working as “chore 
boy” in the kitchen of a New 
England woman living in the 
South. At fifteen he first heard 
of Hampton as a place where 
black boys could go to school. 
Though he had no money, and 
did not know where Hampton 
was, he worked his way there 
by stages. Once at the insti- 
tution, he determined to give 
his life to the elevation of his 
race. He had learned the value 
of thrift, industry, and energy, 
and when Tuskegee was started 
in the heart of the Black Belt 
of Alabama, about fifteen years 
ago, Booker Washington was 
its first teacher. Froma school 
of thirty untaught black chil- 
dren gathered into an aban- 
doned church he has brought 
the institute to the high posi- 
tion it holds today, with its 
thousand pupils, several thou- 

MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. sand acres of land, and forty 
From a photograph by Gray, Boston. good buildings erected and 





vices he was able to render 
in this work showed him to be 
one of the ablest diplomats 
in Japan, and it is in just 
recognition of his statesman- 
like qualities that he comes to 
Washington at this very im- 
portant era in our relations 
with the far east. 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


Booker T. Washington, who 
is looked upon as the leading 
colored man in the United 
States today, has been 
brought prominently before 
the country recently by the 
President’s visit to the Tus- 
kegee Institute, the great 
school for young negro men 
and women, of which Mr. 
Washington is the principal. 
Booker Washington is a re- 
markable example of the de- 
velopment of the negro. Born  gooxer 1. WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NORMAL AND 





a slave in Virginia forty years INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE OF TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, A SCHOOL 
ago, he could not read until THAT IS DOING VALUABLE WORK AMONG THE 
several years after the close SOUTHERN NEGROES. 


of the war. He learned his From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 
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equipped by the skilled labor of the pu- 
pils themselves. 

Tuskegee’s influence for good has been 
wide spread. Its aim is to make its pupils 
useful citizens, and to train them to work 
as well as to educate them. Its teachers 
go out among the poor negro farmers 
for a hundred miles around, and crowds 
of these same people gather at the in- 
stitute for its famous yearly conference. 

Mr. Washington’s address at the At- 
lanta Exposition, three years ago, gave 
him his first national fame. Since then a 
degree has been conferred upon him by 
Harvard University. His wife, who is his 
able helper, was born in Mississippi and 
educated at Fisk University. She is a 
woman of interesting personality and 
much force of character. 


“GEORGE EGERTON.” 


Many Americans may not know that 
“George Egerton,” the English author 
whose reputation was made by the “ Key- 
note ” series of novels, is a woman, Mrs. 
Egerton Clairmonte. Israel Zangwill, the 
novelist, who is a friend of Mrs. Clair- 
monte, and who is just now in this 
country, sends us the following per- 


CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, THE NEW UNITED STATES 
MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 
From a photograph by Phillips, Philadelphia. 
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“GEORGE EGERTON ” (MRS. EGERTON CLAIRMONTE), 
THE ENGLISH NOVELIST. 
Fron a photograph by Bassano, London. 


sonal opinion of the writer and her 
work: 

““George’ is the favorite pen name of 
lady novelists, but ‘ Keynotes’ needed not 
this swaggering przenomen on the title 
page to be recognized as of the feminine 
gender of fiction. This revelation from 
within of the volcanic possibilities and 
passionate fantasies of the female soul— 
and body—struck indeed one of the key- 
notes of the closing quinquennium of our 
nineteenth century literature, and well 
merited to give its name toa series of 
eccentric books. The authoress herself 
was not content to strike the note of the 
‘Revolt of Woman’; she added ‘ Discords’ 
and ‘Symphonies’ and ‘Fantasies’ and 
other compositions in the same vein, with 
the same sensuous strength, artistic hand- 
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THE PORTRAIT OF MRS. POTTER PALMER, OF CHICAGO, BY ANDERS ZORN, THE CELEBRATED 
SWEDISH PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


ling, and originality of conception, besides 
translating sundry foreign works from 
outlandish tongues. 

“These books of hers brought her 
strange correspondence from many a 
genuine ‘George’ which afforded food to 
her keen sense of humor, for this swash- 
buckling Rosalind is Mrs. Egerton Clair- 
monte to her neighbors, and one of the 
demurest, littlest bodies in Christendom, 





passionately devoted to Baby; and in 
private life her genius only evidences 
itself by restless migrations from London 
to the country, from the country to the 
town. Perhaps her early wanderings— 
for she has seen much of the world, 
geographically as well as psychologically, 
since she opened her eyes on it in Ireland 
—make her as unable to settle down in 
England as to produce the stock British 



































story of commerce. Yet she enjoys the 
friendship even of Puritan souls who avoid 
reading her books for fear of being 
shocked. Distinctly of the moderns, mod- 
ern, George Egerton turns upon human 
life a keen analytic vision unaffrighted by 
ancient traditions; but such abundant 
poetry as the real affords she both sees 
and sings, so that her stories are lyrics 
of love and death, and of the beauty of 
the world and the pity of it.” 





MR. CHOATE IN ENGLAND. 


In living up to the reputation as an 
after dinner speaker and a wit which the 
English press has prepared for our new 
ambassador to the court of St. James, 
Joseph H. Choate declares that he has 
work enough for two or three able bodied 
representatives. For weeks before his 
arrival, the newspapers scintillated with 
his witty sayings and clever repartee. All 
the fresh witticisms were ascribed to him, 
and the most flagrant chestnut passed 
muster if preceded by “Mr. Choate once 
said.” 

That his brilliancy is not all reserved 
for public occasions is shown by the 
clever answer that he gave at a private 
dinner at which he and Mrs. Choate were 
guests not long ago. He was asked this 
question: “Who would you rather be if 
you could not be yourself?” There was 
a moment’s hesitation; Mr. Choate was 
apparently considering the names of the 
world’s greatest men. Then his eyes 
rested on his wife, and he said: 

“Tf I could not be myself, I should like 
to be Mrs. Choate’s second husband.” 





MILLIONS FOR BOOKS. 

Andrew Carnegie has given nearly 
eight million dollars for free books. In 
connection with his latest gifts of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for a 
free library in the city of Washington, 
and one hundred thousand dollars for a 
free library in Atlanta, Georgia, it is in- 
teresting to know why this Scotch Amer- 
ican millionaire’s charities should gen- 
erally take the form of supplying books to 
the people. 

Mr. Carnegie himself explains the cause. 
When he was a poor, hard working lad in 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, he formed the 
love of reading. It was brought about 
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through a Colonel Anderson, who an- 
nounced one day that he would be in his 
office every Saturday at a certain hour to 
lend books from his private library to 
working boys. The colonel had only 
about four hundred volumes, but his 
small library was a well chosen one, and 
the enjoyment and instruction young Car- 
negie gained from it when he was too 
poor to buy for himself made him resolve 
that if ever he had any surplus wealth he 
would use it as Colonel Anderson did, in 
lending books to others. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL THROUGH EASTERN 
EYES. 


The recent decoration of Lady Curzon, 
wife of the Viceroy of India, with the 
Imperial Order of the Crown of India, 
gives the press of Britain’s great Asiatic 
dependency an opportunity to show how 
complete a conquest this American girl 
has made of her three hundred million 
subjects. 

A Bengal paper declares that “all the 
goddesses of the Hindoo Pantheon must 
hide their heads in the presence of Lady 
Curzon, who is like a diamond set in gold.” 
Another editor describes her color as 
being like molten gold, its whiteness 
having already assumed a tinge of red in 
the warm climate of India. “Her teeth,” 
adds this oriental eulogist, “are like a set 
of pearls, her waist is beautifully slender, 
and her raven tresses setting off her 
white complexion make her look like the 
goddess Sarasvati, the queen of Brahma. 
Her well shaped head is_ beautifully 
poised on a swan-like neck, her eyes, 
handsomely purple, are ever restless and 
beaming intelligence. Her forehead is 
small and narrow, and her voice resembles 
the note of a cuckoo.” 

Lady Curzon is not the only American 
woman who can wear the insignia of the 
Crown of India—an order which Queen 
Victoria founded for women only. Lady 
Randolph Churchill is also one of the 
sixty members, on the strength of her 
husband’s brief service as secretary of 
state for India. 





AN EXPANSIONIST ON OUR EXPANSION. 
Cecil Rhodes’ prophecy that the United 
States is destined to govern the Spanish 
American States to the south of us may 
not seem so rash a forecast ten or twenty 
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years hence as it does today. We do not 
covet their territory, and have no designs 
upon it; but it is the irresistible logic of 
events, and not any preconceived plan, 
that makes empires. Who would have 
dreamed, five years ago, that we were 
about to annex the Philippines? 

The recent revolution headed by Gen- 
eral Reyes in Nicaragua is understood to 
have been organized by the growing 
American business interests in that tur- 
bulent little republic, whose native politi- 
cal régime is not one that foreigners are 
likely to tolerate any longer than they 
can help. In other words, it was a move- 
ment like the one that succeeded in Ha- 
waii in January, 1893, and the one that 
failed in the Transvaal in December, 
1895. It proved abortive, but it is pre- 
dicted that the next attempt will be suc- 
cessful, and that Nicaragua will then 
have taken the first step toward the goal 
that Hawaii has finally reached. And 
the same thing may happen before very 
long in Honduras and elsewhere. 


While Admiral Dewey and other naval 
officers of high degree are receiving 
tokens of the country’s appreciation of 
their valor, it is pleasant to realize that 
the men who served the guns at Manila, 
the men below decks, the men at the 
furnaces, have not been passed unnoticed. 
Congress has seen to it that all who 
served in Dewey’s fleet are to be rewarded 
with medals of honor, and Daniel Chester 
French, the sculptor, has designed the 
medal, of which an engraving is given on 
page 70. 

* * * * 

The idea of a foreign nobleman playing 
the hand organ has been made so familiar 
by American comic papers that we have 
given little serious attention to the con- 
test going on in England for the title and 
estates of the late Earl Poulett. Of the 
two claimants, the older, who seems to 
be the probable successor of the earl, has 
long been a familiar figure as an organ 
grinder on the streets of London. Since 
the death of the man whose son he claims 
to be, the street musician has sold his 
instrument to Mme. Tussaud’s waxworks, 
and is waging a vigorous legal fight for 
his inheritance. He declares that the 
intimate knowledge of the poor of London 
which he gained in his long association 
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with them will be of value to him and to 
them when he takes his seat, as he con- 
fidently expects to do, in the House of 
Lords. 


* * * * 


Through his connection with the Prim- 
rose League, the young Duke of Marl- 
borough—whose American duchess makes 
him of interest to Americans—has come 
to take quite an active part in English 
political affairs. He has been appointed 
paymaster general, to succeed the Earl of 
Hopetoun, and while he will neither pay 
nor be paid, he will be entitled to sit on 
the ministerial bench in the House of 
Lords. 


* * * * 


Mr. Tyson, a late millionaire of Aus- 
tralia, is said to have philosophized in 
regard to the accumulation of money 
thus: “The little game is better worth 
while in itself than is the mere acquisition 
of the stake.” 

* * * * 


Few women who have been left with 
great fortunes have done more to beautify 
and benefit the community in which they 
live than Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, widow of 
the late Senator from California. Not 
content with a gift of some millions of 
dollars to the University of California for 
its reconstruction on a magnificent scale, 
Mrs. Hearst is about to undertake a like 
labor in behalf of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, and to this end some of the ablest 
engineers in the world have been invited 
to submit plans for rearranging streets, 
opening new boulevards, and laying out 
parks. 

* * x“ * 

Charles Curtis, Member of Congress 
from Kansas, who is heir presumptive to 
the position of chairman of the House 
committee on Indian affairs, is himself an 
Indian, drawing his annuities with the 
other members of the Kaw tribe. He is 
a man of good standing in the House, and 
is the author and sponsor of some impor- 
tant legislation regarding the affairs of 
his people. 

* * * * 

The celebrated and truly imperial pose 
of the Kaiser’s mustache is a source not 
only of awe to his dutiful subjects and of 
admiration to the world at large, but of 
large profit to one Haby, the Berlin bar- 
ber who invented it. Herr Haby is said 



































to be making a fortune from the sale of 
a preparation guaranteed to produce the 
“genuine German effect.” 
* * * ck 

Benjamin-Constant, who is devoting 
himself almost entirely to portraits now, 
is putting the finishing touches to what 
will undoubtedly be a very remarkable 
likeness of Queen Victoria. The queen 
is dressed in her royal robes of black vel- 
vet and is seated upon the throne in the 
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House of Lords. The figure is life size. 
The hair is white and the expression of 
the face is one of slight melancholy. A 
small imperial crown incrusted with dia- 
monds rests on her head, and holds in 
place a white lace shawl, which reaches 
to her waist and covers the arms. 

Those who have been permitted to see 
the picture say that it will be one of Ben- 
jamin-Constant’s greatest successes. It 
will be exhibited in the Salon this spring. 
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XX. 


ag fled from the city in the week 
- that followed that memorable Sun- 
day; but old Héléne remained in the Place 
Kleber. No word or argument would turn 
her from her purpose. The people looked 
to her for example. She would not fail 
them. Even the bishop himself, who came 
daily to her house to counsel flight, could 
not persuade her. 

“T have lived here for fifty years,” she 
said, “and am I to run away now be- 
cause the gates are closed to the enemies 
of France? Shall we leave the sick in 
their beds and the wounded to die in the 
streets? Shall we say, ‘Good by, brave 
fellows; when the war is done we will 
come back from Geneva to thank you’? 
Is this our trust in the God of France? 
Ah, you do not think so, my good friend; 
you do not wish it.” 

The bishop shook his head, but could 
not gainsay her. 

“You do not know what is about to 
happen to us,” he said gently. “Every 
day there are more Prussians in the 
Ruprecht’s Au. Guns are coming always 
from Coblenz and Wesel and Magdeburg. 
They will not leave one stone upon 
another. I tremble for you and yours, 
my daughter; yet, God knows, we should 
be grateful for your courage.” 

There was no braver man in Strasburg, 
and he would leave the Place Kleber with 
a glad heart after such a talk as this. 
To all who doubted or were craven or of 
little faith, he said: 

“Go to Mme. Héléne, my son. She is 
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a woman, and she will protect you. 
While one stone stands upon another, 
the mother of the city prays for her 
children. Go to her and tell her that 
you wish the general to open the gates.” 

They turned away ashamed, and went 
abroad to spread the good news. Every- 
where the placid life of the great house 
was an example for the city. And never 
was example needed so sorely by a people. 
Day by day the news was more grave, 
the situation more hopeless. Now tidings 
of Von Werder’s march, now news of the 
Prussian guns, now of the fall of villages 
—every hour did but add to the dismay 
and the panic. Slowly men and women 
began to realize that their mighty citadel, 
their ramparts which had stood up dur- 
ing the centuries, were powerless to 
break the girdle of iron that cut them off 
from France, and liberty, and even the 
common things of life. They spoke of 
courage, of endurance, of resistance to 
the last man; yet this talk was for the 
cafés and the market place. At home, 
with their children about them, they 
began to forget even the vocations which 
gave them bread. 

Unrest and doubt were everywhere. 
When the first of the guns were heard, 
and men knew that at last the hour was 
at hand, they went bravely through the 
streets; but the thought of each one was 
for the house which sheltered him, for 
the safety of those whom it had been his 
life’s task to foster. 

Beatrix was often abroad in the streets 
of the city after the day of her meeting 
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with Brandon North, but she did not fear 
as the others about her, nor share their 
apprehensions. The safety of Strasburg 
was no longer of moment to her. She 
counted the days which should bring her 
some news of Edmond. 

She did not know if Brandon had 
escaped again after his flight from the 
Rue de Kehl. Wherever, in the public 
places, she saw a concourse of people, 
then her heart faltered and her step 
trembled. She could not forget that 
white face in the café—the blood that 
trickled upon it, the merciless canes 
which beat it down. If that man had 
been her English friend! 

Night and day she thought of these 
things, sleeping little, walking abroad for 
the very sake of solitude. It was a 
strain to eat at the great table, to hear 
old Héléne’s brave words, and to know 
how little she shared that enduring belief 
in the glory of France and the hopes for 
the days to come. Sometimes she had 
‘the impulse to tell all, to say, “I have 
seen Brandon in the Rue de Kehl and he 
has taken my letter to Ulm.” Her prom- 
ise remained, however. A whisper 
might endanger the life of the man who 
had risked so much to save her. She 
could satisfy her own conscience—but 
not the reason of others, she thought. 

There were few of her friends in the 
city, but such as braved the siege she 
saw every day, and forgot her own care 
in their babble of news and scandal. 
Pretty Thérése Levancourt and Georgine 
took her to the gardens often; and it was 
in the garden, just ten days after Bran- 
don’s flight, that she first met the man 
Gatelet again and found herself face to 
face with him. She knew that her 
cheek flushed crimson, and she could hear 
her heart beating; but she was smiling 
when she took his hand, and she realized 
what part she must play. 

“Ah!” he said gaily, “then, the guns do 
not keep you from the gardens, ladies?” 

Thérése Levancourt laughed in that 
high key which was the terror of amateur 
pianists, who played often at her mother’s 
house. 

“Oh, but you are here, monsieur,” she 
said. 

He bowed at the compliment, and other 
officers came up to the place. 

“Here is Mlle. Levancourt come to 
dance to the music of the guns,” he ex- 
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claimed. ‘“ Ma foi—we shall make a set 
of quadrilles, eh, Duvisne?” 

A very thin lancer, thus appealed to, 
answered Beatrix: 

“The set would only be complete when 
the captain comes back. Have you any 
news of your husband, Mme. Lefort?” 

She looked at Gatelet in spite of her- 
self; but answered frankly: 

“T believe he is at Ulm, monsieur. He 
will not give his parole, and we must 
wait for your dance until the war is 
over.” . 

“Bravo, bravo!” cried several voices 
together; but Gatelet said: 

“Tf only the Germans would wait also! 
There is too much brass in their band for 
my taste. Yesterday they played all day 
upon the Porte Saverne. You can hear 
the music now if you will listen.” 

They waited a moment, and a low 
booming seemed to shake the very 
ground beneath their feet. Thérése 
Levancourt laughed again; but Georgine, 
a plump blonde from Rouen, feigned alarm 
and leaned heavily upon the young lan- 
cer’s arm. 

“Oh, monsieur,” she cried, “how silly 
of me! And I have no husband at Ulm.” 

Thérése Levancourt took up the theme 
as they all began to walk slowly toward 
a stand where the band played a military 
march with all that fervor which marked 
the faith of Strasburg in the first days of 
her isolation. 

“That is the worst of husbands,” she 
exclaimed, with a glance at a captain of 
hussars which was unmistakable. “First 
you want them to show themselves; then 
you want them to go away. When they 
are gone you shed tears. How silly it all 
is! As if there was nothing else in life 
but marriage!” 

“Nevertheless, marriage is decidedly 
amusing,” exclaimed the captain of hus- 
sars. It was the very subject he desired 
to speak about. 

Light wit and shallow talk drew the 
little group away from the music to the 
shelter of the shrubberies. Beatrix 
found herself suddenly alone with Gatelet. 
She was sure that he had contrived the 
rendezvous; and he took up the conversa- 
tion at once. 

“You hear that, Mme. Lefort. But 
you do not agree with it, of course. If 
she had said that marriage was excit- 
ing ” 
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“Exciting, monsieur?” 

He laughed brutally. 

“Certainly—I said exciting.” 

She answered him very coldly. 

“T have never thought about the 
question.” 

“ Naturally—you leave others to think. 
Your friends, for instance. Pray count 
me among the number.” 

The very suggestion was an insult, a 
subtle insult; but she realized that in 
some way this man shared a secret mo- 
mentous to her happiness, and she re- 
strained her just resentment. 

“You were my husband’s friend, M. 
Gatelet; I am sure you are mine.” 

“Do not doubt it. It is pleasant to 
see the faces one knows when so many 
are missing. I think often of our old ac- 
quaintances, Mme. Lefort—of Tripard, 
and Giraud, and Chandellier, and the 
Englishman. Ah, you remember the Eng- 
lishman, Brandon North, madame?” 

She doubted no longer that he knew 
the truth. Hot blood flushed her cheeks 
crimson. This man shared her secret, 
then—this man who had twice insulted 
her in as many minutes. 

“T remember Mr. Brandon North, cer- 
tainly,” she exclaimed, making a supreme 
effort to retain her self control. “He 
was one of my husband’s friends.” 

The man nodded his head cunningly. 

“T am sure of it—as he is a friend of 
yours, madame. You will be glad to 
know that he is still in Strasburg.” 

She was not actress enough to restrain 
the cry which came to her lips. 

“Still in Strasburg, monsieur—Mr. 
North in Strasburg!” 

He took her by the arm, and began to 
speak with a familiarity which was 
characteristic of the coward. 

“Listen,” he said, “you can trust me. 
When he left you last Sunday—do not 
mind that I know it. I am a man of 
honor—when he left you last Sunday, he 
meant to go back to his German friends. 
But a little accident happened, madame. 
He wished to leave us, but was not able. 
At the corner of the Rue de Kehl a gun 
carriage crushed his ankle. He fell 
fainting, but it was I who helped him up. 
“He is the good friend of Mme. Lefort,’ 
Isaid. ‘He shall suffer nothing at my 
hands, for I am sure that he is not here 
to spy out our secrets.’ And he is in 
Strasburg now, at the house of Mme. 
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Clairon in the Rue de l’Are-en-Ciel. He 
waits for you to go there; you will not 
disappoint him.” 

He released her hand, and with a mock- 
ing salute, the meaning of which was 


‘unmistakable, he left her. His words 


were as a blowupon her face. She knew 
that the life of her friend was in this 
man’s keeping—the gift of one who had 
put upon her the ultimate insult. 


XX. 


HE had left her at the gate of the 
gardens; but she did not seek her friends 
again, nor think of going home. Con- 
scious of no guilt, her own silence was in 
itself as the accusation of acrime. In 
this man’s eyes she was condemned. He 
believed the worst; she had permitted 
him to believe it. All her surpassing 
love for Edmond had brought her but 
this as its reward—that a stranger 
should have the right thus to charge her. 
And she could not defend herself. A 
word would sacrifice the life of him who 
had laughed at the perils of the city that 
she might have news of her lover. The 
ultimate penalty of her folly—if folly it 
were—must be paid. 

Gatelet had spared the life of her 
friend because he believed the worst of 
their friendship. Any motive less strong 
would not have sealed his lips. Even her 
confusing logic taught her that. If 
Brandon were not to die as that other 
before the gates of the Minster, she 
must suffer the shame which his presence 
in Strasburg had put upon her. The very 
thought of it burned her as a fever. She 
passed through the city, oblivious of the 
sights and sounds around her. She felt 
that she had no longer a home in that 
place. She shrank from men’s gaze and 
the touch of women. 

It was growing late in the afternoon 
when she left the gardens, and a new and 
strange activity was to be observed in the . 
streets around her. By here and there, 
groups of men discussed the great news, 
how that General von Werder himself 
was at Hausberge with two hundred field 
pieces and many mortars to shell the 
northern ramparts of the city. Officers 
of the staff galloped recklessly through 
the narrow thoroughfares with despatches 
from the governor to the citadel. Shop- 
keepers stood at the doors of their 
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houses, and mutually bewailed each 
other's misfortunes. In the air above 
was a tremulous suggestion of distant 
sounds, of the roar of heavy artillery and 
the intervals of silence attendant. Once 
a man touched her upon the shoulder and 
counseled her to walk beneath the eaves 
of the houses. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “they have 
killed a woman today in the Rue du Bain 
aux Plantes. Take my advice, and do not 
walk in the open.” 

She thanked him, and passed on. It 
was odd to be told that there was danger 
in the streets of that great city to which 
she had fled for safety; yet neither the 
peril nor the warning remained in her 
thoughts. Again and again she heard 
the words which had been spoken: “He 
is still in Strasburg; he waits for you; 
go to him.” Her quick imagination de- 
picted Brandon lying there, in the 
darkened room, helpless, alone, perchance 
even suffering. For her sake he had 
come to Strasburg; for her sake, to 
gratify her impatience, he had put his 
life into the hands of the man who had 
insulted her. And she could not reward 
the sacrifice. She must leave him alone 
still. She dared not go to the house. 
He had sealed her lips; she could ask 
counsel of none. 

This reflection of her own helplessness 
and of Brandon’s peril pursued her with- 
out mercy. She feared to return to the 
Place Kleber, where she must hear old 
Héléne’s platitudes and be questioned 
upon the trivial events of a trivial day. 
She would be alone, face to face with the 
change that a word had brought into her 
life. How different, she thought, were 
all things yesterday! Her secret had 
been her own then. She had looked upon 
Strasburg as a refuge anda home until 
Edmond should return to her. The city 
would never be that again. All the 
gathering terror of the siege affrighted 
her. The regiments marching, the 
rumbling guns, the galloping horses, 
deafened her as with crashing noises. 

She shrank from the excited throngs; 
she feared every cry, every impulse of 
the crowds, lest they should tell of a new 
spy brought to justice. Yet, in her own 
mind, she did not doubt for an instant 
the fidelity or the honor of the man who 
wished to serve her. Brandon was no 
spy. He was one who had recklessly 
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staked his own life that he might keep 
his promise to her. And he was in peril. 
She repeated the word always. An hour 
might bring discovery and death. She 
was the one friend who knew of his 
presence in the city, and she might not 
see him. What woman’s logic made such 
a law for her she could not explain. But 
she held to her idea tenaciously, and, 
maintaining it, she turned into the square 
before the Minster and entered the great 
church itself. 

There were many in the nave and 
chapels of the cathedral, praying at the 
altars for those who served France, or 
had died in her service. Fantastic lights 
streamed down through the glorious win- 
dows, and shed a luster of crimson and 
green and violet upon the sunbeams 
which lingered yet in the first hour of 
evening. From without, a murmur was 
to be heard, as of squadrons tramping or 
the voices of many men. Ever and anon, 
even those mighty walls trembled as. the 
thunder of the cannonade rolled heavily 
upon the distant horizon of hill and vine- 
yard. But no voice was raised to mar 
the majestic silence within the splendid 
church; and it seemed to Beatrix, as she 
knelt for a few moments in the Chapel of 
St. John, that here, at least, was the 
abiding place of God’s peace, here the 
haven which the city gave her no longer. 

“Oh, my God, help me—help me to 
save him!” 

She had no other prayer. The vulgar 
dictates of prudence and the customs 
could not prevail in that sanctuary, 
where the counsel of love and sacrifice 
was the daily word. Gradually, as her 
mind began to gather up its little threads 
of argument, her woman’s nature con- 
quered her. She told herself that she 
was a coward for deserting the man 
whose peril was of her own making. No 
love, she argued, would justify a requital 
so base. And Brandon was an English- 
man, alone there, lamed, helpless among 
those who would consider themselves his 
enemies. Well she knew that if her hus- 
band were in the city, he would be the 
first to go to the Rue de l’Arc-en-Ciel. 
He had no friend in all Strasburg whom 
he had trusted as he trusted Brandon 
North, the Englishman. When he heard 


her story, he might well charge her with 
the betrayal and desertion of his friend 
And, she asked herself, 


and comrade. 




















was her own love to be the sport of every 
coward who chose to spy upon her? She 
had shame of the thought that Gatelet’s 
innuendos had been anything but a matter 
of scornful indifference to her. She 
would tell Edmond when he returned, 
would tell him all; the debt should be 
repaid. And she would go to the Rue de 
PAre-en-Ciel. She was determined upon 
that now. Brandon must have a friend 
to help him. He might even want 
necessities. A woman’s pity for one who 
suffered was the final argument. She 
left the church with beating heart, and 
turned her face toward the house of her 
friend. 

It was almost dark then. A lurid glow 
of wavering crimson light hovered in the 
sky to the northward and the eastward. 
She knew that there the shells were fall- 
ing, that there lay the terror of which 
men spoke in hushed voices. Everywhere 
the people were seeking the shelter of 
house or café; soldiers alone moved in 
the deserted streets. Many of them 
black with powder, many fresh from the 
ramparts, a few drunk and reeling, they 
gave her coarse greeting or even laid 
rough hands upon her. But she continued 
unflinchingly, thinking always that Bran- 
don was waiting for her, or, it might be, 
accusing that ingratitude which detained 
her. 

When, some little way from the cathe- 
dral, a shell struck a house above her 
with a great crash, and masonry fell 
heavily upon the pavement at her very 
feet, she shrank back terrified into the 
porch of the house, but abated nothing 
of her resolution. She could hear the 
screams of the people in the rooms up 
stairs; she beheld a wrecked apartment, 
the walls shattered, the roof pierced, the 
fire raging in the débris—but no thought 
of sorrow for the people or of their ne- 
cessity detained her. Rather, she fled 
from the gaping crowd that gathered 
quickly in the street, for she feared that 
some one would follow her—some word 
of hers betray her errand. When she 
entered the Rue de |’Arc-en-Ciel, she was 
trembling still with the excitement of her 
own escape; but a new courage came to 
her, and it was born of the sure knowl- 
edge that Brandon North was there and 
that she was about to hear his voice 
again. 

There was a great throng of people in 
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the narrow street, all gathered about the 
shop of a chemist into which a little child 
had been carried some few minutes 
before she came there. A gossip elbow- 
ing a road for himself through the press 
told her that a shell had fallen in that 
place, and that the child had been struck 
on the arm by a fragment of it. 

“We shall have to go to the cellars 
tomorrow,” the man said grimly; “they 
shoot the little ones, these Prussians; 
they have no hearts, mademoiselle. I 
have children of my own, and I can speak 
for the fathers. It is not war which 
covers a child’s frock with blood. It is 
the slaughter house full of devils in blue 
coats. Be advised of me and return to 
your house, mademoiselle.” 

She thanked him and asked boldly for 
the house of Mme. Clairon. He looked at 
her, astonished. Her fine clothes, her 
grand air, the sweet girlish face she 
lifted when she asked the question, were 
not to be reconciled with such a request. 

“The house of Mme. Clairon? But she 
is an aubergiste—she keeps the wine shop 
yonder. You cannot have business there, 
mademoiselle?” 

His curiosity was now thoroughly 
aroused. Every one suspected his neigh- 
bor in Strasburg then. What had this 
delicate girl to do with Mme. Clairon and 
her house? Beatrix, on her part, found 
an excuse quickly: 

“We have news of one of her relations 
in a letter from Metz, monsieur. I did 
not know that it was sucha house. Of 
course I cannot go there.” 

She turned abruptly and disappeared in 
the throng. The questioning eyes of the 
man followed her as she went. She 
seemed to feel his searching gaze as 
though it pursued her to read her secret 
and to betray it. But she saw him no 
more, and as she passed the chemist’s 
house they carried out the child, a wan 
little thing with eyes very wide open and 
bandaged arm, and blood upon the frock. 
She turned from the place sick at heart. 
An infinite pity for the children drove the 
thought of her own troubles from her 
mind. That those little ones should 
suffer! The lights of the wine shop were 
dancing before her eyes. She saw the 
child’s face still when she passed on into 
the darkness of the street. 

The crowd dispersed slowly, leaving 
but a few idlers upon the pavement. 
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She could not see the man who had ques- 
tioned her, but suspicion of him remained. 
Nearly an hour passed before she re- 
turned to the awberge, and then she had 
no courage to enter it. Burly troopers, 
grimed with powder and half drunk, lolled 
everywhere about its doors. The odor of 
dregs and of stale tobacco, wafted even 
to the pavements without, made her sick 
and faint. She passed the doors again 
and again until she began to fear that 
“her very presence was a danger to the 
man she would have befriended. And he 
was there—in that .den of drink and 
brutality. She knew that she could not 
leave him in such a place. 

A young girl came out of the awberge, 
singing. Her arms were bare, her hair 
unkempt; but she gave the troopers wit 
for brutality, and there was a smile upon 
her bright face as she ran from the 
house. When she saw Beatrix standing 
there, as though about to question her, 
she stopped abruptly and uttered a 
startled exclamation: 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, it is you, then!” 

She turned and looked up and down the 
street, and then continued quickly: 

“He has asked for you, oh, so many 
times every day. He is very ill, mad- 
emoiselle, and has no friends in Stras- 
burg. If any one knew that he was an 
Englishman from across the Rhine, he 
could not stay here. But you will see 
him now. The door is to the right there, 
the first past the corner. I will let you 
in myself; I have done what I could, but 
these others—they keep me always on 
my feet. It is ‘Jeanette’ here and 
‘Jeanette’ there, and ‘Jeanette will do 
it’—and, oh, mademoiselle, how tired I 
am!” 

She made a gesture as of one very 
weary of her life, but a moment after- 
wards was in the café again with smiling 
face and ready words for the brutes who 
bandied their wit against hers. When 
she opened the side door to Beatrix, she 
had a candlestick in her hand, and she 
raised her finger warningly. 

“We must have a care, mademoiselle. 
They are not all his friends, as you and I. 
And he will be so pleased. Ah, it is good 
to be loved when you are ill.” 

She did not see the flush on the other's 
face, the flush of shame and doubt and of 
denial, which could not well be spoken in 
that place. Indeed, she did not wait for 
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assent or protest, but ran up the stairs 
with a child’s foot, and opened the door 
of a garret upon the third floor. And so 
the friends came face to face again. 

“Ah, monsieur, here is mademoiselle 
at last. No more loneliness now, mon- 
sieur; no more Jeanette. We are going 
to change all that. Shall we come in, 
monsieur?” 

A deep voice, clear and musical, replied 
to them. Beatrix entered the room with 
hesitating step, and stood for a little 
while, breathing quickly in the close at- 
mosphere. That was the friendship of 
Louis Gatelet, then—that den of dirt, 
that hovel in the auberge ; that garret from 
which even a trooper below might have 
turned scornfully. The very windows, 
she saw, were broken and mended with 
paper. The couch upon which the 
wounded man lay was but a bed of rags. 
A single candle in a dirty iron stick gave 
him light. The flickering rays of it 
showed her the pallor of his face, the 
thin hands, the unshaven chin. And he 
had been there for days, waiting for her 
to come to him. His friend had left him 
there in that garret of the city, which 
even a beggar would have passed by. 
She blamed herself that she had delayed 
even for an hour. 

“Oh, my God, Brandon, what a place! 
You cannot stop here.” 

He pressed her hand lightly, and made 
an effort to raise himself from the 
couch. 

“That’s what I have been telling my 
leg every day for the last two days. But 
it differs from me. I say ‘go’; the leg 
says ‘stop.’ Who is to decide when the 
limbs disagree?” 

Jeanette set down the candle and 
sighed. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, if you could have 
seen him when he came here. That was 
a dreadful day. I went from the house 
and found him lying in the road—ah, 
mon Dieu, the dreadful wound, the pale 
face, the blood upon the pavement! But 
he will get better now. You will cure 
him, mademoiselle. And you will not 
want Jeanette to help you. Oh—ah—I 
know how it is, mademoiselle, and I will 
come back in an hour.” 

She slipped from the room, and closed 
the door quietly behind her. The room 


possessed but one cane seated chair, and 
that but half a back. Beatrix drew it to 


























the side of the couch, while Brandon 
began to speak to her about his accident. 

“T don’t like your coming here, and yet 
I am glad that you came,” he said with a 
look which implied the disappointment he 
had suffered. “Of course you must tell 
somebody now, and must not come alone 
again. Old Héléne will be best. She is 
a good old soul, and may be prevailed 
upon to hold her tongue. If only I knew 
where Richard Watts was living, I would 
ask you to go to him. He has a better 
head than most, and would help me out 
of a tight place. It just shows you, 
Beatrix, what fools men can be sometimes. 
Old Burns was right after all. The best 
laid schemes don’t always hit it. There 
was nothing I left out of my calculation 
that you could think of. I had even got 
a safe conduct to help me back to Ger- 
man lines. And then, just at the crossing 
here, an artillery wagon crushes my foot, 
and down I go like a nettle. Was there 
ever such a cursed piece of luck?” 

He sank back again upon the pillow of 
rags, and a spasm of pain drew down the 
muscles of his mouth and made him clench 
his hands. She thought how greatly the 
wound had changed him. His coat hung 
limply upon his chest; the hand that he 
stretched out showed awkward knuckles 
and skin drawn tight; his eyes were very 
bright, as the eyes of one who needed 
sleep. But his manner was the manner 
of the old time. He was angry with him- 
self because he could not conceal from 
her the fact that he was in pain. 

“it’s nothing,” he said, when he saw her 
eyes fill with tears, and guessed how 
heavy was her self reproach. “If you 
wouldn’t mind pouring me out a glass of 
that wine—a hundred thanks; you're 
curing me already, you know. And, of 
course, I dare not send to my old rooms, 
Antoine, there, has a tongue as long as 
the Minster spire. He would give me 
away in five minutes. You see, there's 
not much chance of disguise now, Beatrix. 
Gatelet says he got me in here only just 
in time. One of the curates of St. 
Thomas’, who knew me well, came to the 
door just as they were carrying me up 
stairs. The fellow would have put it all 
over Strasburg in five minutes. It’s their 
business to talk, and they don’t neglect 
it. Gatelet, on the other hand, will hold 
his tongue just as long as it suits him. 
How long it will suit him I really don’t 
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know. It’s a case of trusting in Provi- 
dence and a fifth rate Italian quack he 
unearthed from somewhere. Perhaps it 
will be better now that you have come. 
And you might find Richard Watts, eh?” 

She had been very silent until that mo- 
ment, for pity and dismay checked her 
utterances. All her impulse was to flee 
the house and return with some one who 
would carry him from that dreadful place. 
His very life, she thought, depended upon 
her, and upon her alone. She knew not 
what enemies of his watched this den. 
Even as they talked she listened for any 
sound of footsteps on the stairs. The 
cries and oaths in the wine shop below 
brought back to her that picture of a 
man fighting for his life in the cathedral 
square. If it should come to that! If 
Gatelet should betray them! 

“Brandon,” she said, ignoring his ques- 
tion, “what did your friend mean by 
leaving you in this place?” 

He laughed satirically. 

“Oh, his magnanimity—nothing else— 
that’s what brought me here. You could 
fill an egg cup with it. By and by the 
honor of France will compel him to win 
glory by introducing me to the gentle- 
men below. They are the fellows who 
ran away from us at Worth. They showed 
us the soles of their boots, which are 
made of brown paper, I believe. Here in 
Strasburg they are the very devil. When 
Gatelet tells them that there is a Prus- 
sian dragoon in the garret they will come 
up three stairs at a time, with sabres in 
their hands. I fancy I hear them some- 
times when I try to sleep. _It isn’t quite 
a cure for insomnia, and yet, what can I 
do? There’s no man in Strasburg, ex- 
cept Richard Watts, that I could trust, 
and—well, Watts may not be in Stras- 
burg. Besides, the place is watched. I 
have seen men in the house opposite, and 
there is always some blackguard at the 
front door below. If I charged Gatelet 
with it, he would swell out with indigna- 


tion. And, fancy owing anything to a rat 
like that! If only it had been some one 
else! Of course he told you I was here.” 


“Today,” she said absently, for her 
brain was working quickly now; “I came 
straight here from the Minster. He in- 
sulted me, Brandon. I cannot speak of 
it. Iam going now to tell Héléne. It 
would not be right to keep the secret 
any longer. If Mr. Watts is in the city 
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he shall know tonight. We cannot leave 
you one hour longer in this dreadful 
place. Oh, I pray God that I shall find 
him! My folly brought you here— 
nothing else, nothing else.” 

She stood up, and the tears fell fast and 
glistened upon her burning cheeks. The 
man thought that her tenderness for him 
was the sweetest thing in all the world; 
his love for her surged up in his heart as 
a@ consuming passion. Yet he would 
sooner have cut off his right hand than 
that she should have guessed the heavy 
secret of his lonely life. The unbending 
honor of a man who was honor’s servant 
from his boyhood answered her almost 
bruskly. 

“Tt was not your fault at all,” he said; 
“you don’t drive artillery wagons, my 
dear Beatrix. And I am glad that you 
are going to tell old Héléne. She is the 
best woman alive when any one is down. 
Perhaps she’ll smuggle in some soup or 
something.. The food here is not exactly 
on the restaurant scale. But don’t let 
her trouble if she can’t do it safely—and 
remember, we are all going to write to 
Edmond and to tell him about this busi- 
ness directly it’s possible. Your other 
letter went, I need not say. I smuggled 
it out all right, and he’s on his way home 
by this time.” 

She looked at him, half glad, half 
fearful. 

“You sent the letter?” 

“Of course I sent it. The slut here 
gave it to one of the German gentlemen 
who are visiting Strasburg just now to 
take the waters—and anything else they 
can pickup. Edmond will give his parole, 
although you don’t ask him. He'll be 
back here just as the fun is beginning. 
I should imagine my appearance will 
amuse him. You must tell him all about 
it; that goes without saying. And you 
won’t return here until he is in the Place 
Kleber. I insist on that, Beatrix. If 


any one is to come, it must be Watts. 


By Jove, I should be glad to see the old 
beggar, and I don’t think he’d mind seeing 
me.” 

It was the third time he had mentioned 
the name of the old Bohemian, and she be- 
gan to see how great he believed the peril 
of his environment to be. There, in that 
wretched hovel, with the dim light of a 
guttering candle playing upon his haggard 
face, and strangers about him, and the 
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very scum of France’s soldiers in the 
tavern below, lamed, helpless, alone—she 
knew that his life hung upon a thread 
indeed; and she gave him of that pity 
which ever she bestowed upon the weak 
and suffering. 

“They shall come and help you, Bran- 
don. I will go and tell old Héléne. God 
grant we shall not be too late.” 

“Amen to that, Beatrix—and a thou- 
sand thanks.” 

She pressed his hand lightly and left 
the room, groping her way down the 
rotting stairs to the light and voices of 
the city below. She told herself that she 
was going to save the life of her friend. 
But the man sank back upon his bed of 
rags, and, seeing the vision of her long 
afterwards, he thought that the sun 
shone upon him still; and he forgot the 
place and the hour, and seemed to walk 
with her in a house of dreams, which he 
had built in the years gone by. 


XXII. 


THERE were eighteen francs in her 
purse. She emptied them into Jeanette’s 
hand as she left the tavern. 

“You are a good girl,” she said; “do 
what you can for him. He cannot eat 
the food here. Go to the house of Hum- 
mel, the vintner, and buy brandy for him. 
We shall send tomorrow. If you think 
that we should come sooner, you will find 
me at the house of the Countess of Gors- 
dorf in the Place Kleber. I am Mme. 
Lefort. You may have heard my name.” 

The girl raised her hands in wonder. 

“Ah, madame, if I remember! Was 
I not at the wedding in the Minster? Ma 
foi! what silk, what satin—and the gold 
of the officers! Of course I shall be his 
friend. You will sleep tonight and say, 
‘She is watching him.” I have loved 
myself, madame—even I, Jeanette.” 

Again the scarlet flush dyed the pretty 
cheeks, and the heart of the girl beat 
fast. 

“He is my kinsman,” she said earnestly; 
“his friends do not wish him to be in 
Strasburg. I count upon you to help 
him. We shall not forget your kindness. 
And my husband will come here himself 
when he returns from Ulm.” 

Jeanette stood with eyes wide open. 
The romance of her guest was gone, then. 
In a sense the truth was unpleasant to 























her. And yet, after all, she had no rival 
in the house. When she mounted the 
quaking stairs again, she went gladly and 
singing. The English stranger was very 
handsome. He should not want a friend 
there. 

Beatrix left the house quickly, almost 
furtively. The errand she had set her- 
self was an errand of life or death. The 
drunken troopers in the tavern stood to 
her for so many savage jailers of the 
lonely man in the garret above. The 
noises in the streets echoed as the cries 
of the doomed in astricken city. Strange 
lights flared in the sky. She heard men 
say that they were lights of the houses 
which burned by the northern gates. 
The low booming of the artillery was in- 
cessant. It acted upon men’s nerves as 
an irritant, moving them to frenzies of 
rage and despair. By here and there the 
chink of a cellar door showed her whole 
families, accustomed yesterday to the 
common luxuries of life, now huddled to- 
gether on a bed of straw for very terror 
of the falling death. Others were heap- 
ing up bags full of clay before the 
shutters of the shops. In the Broglie 
itself a man ran to and fro crying out to 
all that they had killed hisson. He took 
her by the arm roughly and would have told 
her his story; but she tore herself away 
and heard the laughter of the maids of a 
great house, who had watched the man 
and found amusement in his distress. A 
little further on a child was playing with 
a paper lantern and a little tin sword 
while a company of half drunken artillery- 
men drilled him incoherently. The men 
shouted after her to come and see the new 
governor, who was going to open the 
gates to the Prussians. 

She passed them by quickly, and turned 
into the square by the New Church. There 
were a great many soldiers here, both 
officers and privates, and they stood to 
watch a looming crimson cloud which 
quivered as with the iridescence of trem- 
ulous flame, and cast back upon the 
houses a golden wave of fantastic lights 
which showed her even the faces of the 
men who were gathered there. Among 
them she distinguished Gatelet, in his 
uniform of the National Guard. He rec- 
ognized her at once, and crossed the road 
to speak to her. She knew that she 
trembled as he came, but she answered 
him quite frankly. 
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“T was coming to the Place Kleber to 
call upon you tonight,” he said, in a low 
voice. “Of course you have been to see 
him. They told me so when I called just 
now.” 

She looked up quickly. The man had 
followed her from the tavern, then—had 
watched, she thought, while she was in the 
room. 

“Yes,” she responded with an effort; 
“T went there, monsieur. Brandon was 
always our friend. I am under the great- 
est obligations to him, as is my hus- 
band—— 

He made a little gesture as though the 
explanation was entirely supererogatory. 

“Of course you went. If I had not 
thought that you would go, he would not 
be in the Rue de l’'Arc-en-Ciel at this mo- 
ment. And you will advise him to be 
prudent—if you are wise. They tell me 
that his German friends have been there. 
I am grieved to hear it, for, of course, 
we must not have complications. As far 
as I can be your friend I will be so, Mme. 
Lefort. And you will not forget that I 
am leaving him there for your sake.” 

He laid his hand upon her arm famil- 
iarly, and she could see his little eyes 
twinkling as the eyes of an animal. In 
one instant, the whole truth stood re- 
vealed to her. This man hoped to profit 
of his insult. She had not misread his 
words. The gesture, the tone of voice, were 
those of one who deemed that he pos- 
sessed already a right indisputable thus to 
speak to her as no one else but her hus- 
band might in honor speak. An intense 
loathing of his presence came upon her. 
She wondered afterwards that she did not 
strike him upon the face. But she re- 
strained herself for her friend’s sake. 
The keys of life or death were in the 
hands of the man whose fingers touched 
her arm, whose breath she felt upon her 
cheek, 

“T shall forget nothing, monsieur,” 
she said quietly; “while you serve my 
friend you serve me. Captain Lefort will 
tell you so when he returns.” 

She released herself, and, with a curt 
nod to him, ran across the square to the 
Place Kleber. The new indignity sent 
her hurrying as a hurt child to its home. 
She had never thought or argued with 
such a possibility as that which now was 
revealed to her. It was as though her 
destiny had plunged her into some mael- 
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strom of shame and darkness from which 
she never might emerge again. 

The desire to tell some one was uncon- 
trollable. She pictured to herself, as she 
went, how she could kneel at old Héléne’s 
side and confess all, even to her infidelity 
to the armies of France, and her belief, 
which was almost a pride, in that irresisti- 
ble might of the Saxon, of which her 
friend Brandon was the type. Words of 
love and sympathy and help would reward 
her, she was sure. That sweet face 
would not be turned from her; that hand, 
which had raised the lowliest, would dry 
up the tears which had already dimmed 
the eyes of Héléne’s child. There was a 
new hope in her heart when she turned 
into the square, and for the first time be- 
came aware of the terror there.. The 
secret was done with. She was going to 
leave her burden in a mother’s keeping. 

She was hastening when she entered 
the square; but she stopped abruptly as 
her own house came to view, and chains 
of lead seemed to fetter her limbs. She 
‘had expected to find the Place Kleber de- 
serted, as ever it was now at such an 
hour; had thought to see the brightly 
lighted windows, and a glimpse of her 
own little boudoir behind them, and of 
old Héléne as she sat before her writing 
table in the great drawingroom. But 
even before she had crossed the road by 
the New Church she heard the clamorous 
voice as of a great throng, and beheld 
men running swiftly, and saw others who 
cried for ladders and for water; and, 
going on a little way, she was caught up 
as on a human wave, and pressed forward 
to the scene until she stood before the 
very doors of her home, and learned, with 
a woman’s instinct, the truth which never 
more she might forget. For the great 
house had been struck by a shell, and 
from its upper windows flames were 
vomited; and in that very boudoir where 
she had found the sanctuary of life, she 
beheld firemen with axes, and soldiers, 
who tore the draperies madly, and even 
the women servants of the house wailing 
in their terror. 

She had been carried to the scene 
swiftly, and moments went by before she 
could reason with it, or even ask of the 
people around her for news of those 
within the house. The little things of 
the instant occupied her and held her 
voiceless. She saw that the walls of the 
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upper rooms had fallen to the street, leav- 
ing strange wreckage in its path. A bed 
hung sideways, wedged between the shat- 
tered rafters; a cabinet in one of the 
rooms was smashed to atoms, but a 
bracket, with a vase upon it, was un- 
touched, at the very side of the cabinet. 
In her own boudoir the plaster had fallen, 
leaving the rafters bare and splintered. 
She saw a man throw water from a 
bucket against the hangings of the al- 
cove, and she had the impulse to run in 
and stay his hand. But while her eyes 
surveyed the whole scene swiftly, she be- 
came aware that the lower floors of the 
house were in darkness—and then, as in 
an overwhelming instant of self re- 
proach, she thought of old Héléne. 

“Oh, monsieur, monsieur, what has 
happened—what are they doing in the 
house?” 

She forced her way now through the 
people, struggling as if for life itself. A 
sergent de ville, hearing her voice, began 
to answer her bruskly; but when he saw 
her face, he stretched out his hand to 
her, and thrust the people back. 

“Tt is Mme. Héléne’s daughter,” he 
said, and they made way for her, with 
words of sympathy uttered in low voices. 

“There has been an accident, madame 
—those cursed Prussians, they have de- 
stroyed your house. I would not go, if 
I were you. There is monsieur the curé, 
he will tell you.” 

One of the ministers of the Lutheran 
Church of St. Thomas came up at the mo- 
ment, and recognized her. 

“My poor child,” he exclaimed, “they 
have told you?” 

“T know nothing,” she cried wildly; 
“take me to Héléne. Let me go to 
her.” 

He put his hand upon her shoulder, and 
tried to hold her back. 

“You must not go,” he said; “if you 
will wait a moment . 

A vague consciousness of the whole 
truth suddenly came to her. 

“Oh, my God, Héléne is dead!” she 
cried. 





He did not answer her. She read 
assent in his averted face. The sound of 
voices magnified in her ears. She saw 


the troubled faces, the shattered rooms, 
the looming crimson cloud above. They 
merged into a misty whirling scene, and 
so to darkness. 



























“La pauvre!” said one of those who 
looked on; “she is alone in the city 


oP 


now. 
XXIII. 


HELENE of Strasburg was dead, the 
mother of the city, the queenly woman 
who had helped the city so often to 
courage and self sacrifice. Though Stras- 
burg suffered then, though her people 
lived no longer in the light of day, but 
burrowed to the cellars and the vaults 
where no Prussian shells could harm 
them, they came forth as a great. army 
of the children of night into the sunshine 
which hovered about the open grave. 


.For they had loved the mistress of the 


house of Gorsdorf, and to many of them 
she was as one of their own, ever to be 
held in the high place of memory where 
all that has made for the sweetness and 
the truth of life should be stored up. 

Héléne was dead. The news went 
quickly as tidings of the ultimate misfor- 
tune. The soldiers on the ramparts 
heard it, and told each other that the 
day of the cataclysm was at hand. The 
brave men of the city took a new resolu- 
tion of endurance. “We shall avenge 
the shell which struck down her house,” 
they said. In the churches the priests 
spoke of Christian love and of the divine 
truth that in motherhood all love is born. 
When the body was at length carried 
forth and the drums rolled and the bells 
tolled, it was as though the whole city 
came out for that cortége. Even the 
children cast flowers upon the path. The 
governor himself, the dauntless Uhrich, 
whose name was honored then almost 
above any name in France, was first at 
the graveside, and last to leave the 
stricken house when the people had gone 
to the darkness again. 

“You must not stay here an hour, my 
child,” he said to Beatrix; “my house is 
open to you; you must be my guest. 
Their guns are reaching this quarter 
every day, and it is not safe even in your 
cellars. Besides, you are alone——” 

She thanked him, but would not go. 

“Héléne would have wished it,” she 
said. “TIcannot leave her work to others. 
If she had lived, we should have stayed 
here until the end. And Edmond will 
expect to find me here when he returns. 
I could not play a coward’s part, general.” 
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Her resolution pleased him. Day by 
day it was his duty to teach the men of 
Strasburg the meaning of their debt to 
France. Here was a little English girl 
who needed no lesson. 

“Ah,” he said, “if the others would 
talk like that! I shall tell your story at 
the council today. Mme. Lefort remains 
in the Place Kleber. They will be 
ashamed, my child, and you—you will not 
do anything foolish. 1 will send some 
men up to make your house safe. After 
all, we are becoming night birds now. 
And there is no Mme. Héléne to tell us 
our duty. Iam grateful to you for doing 
wrong, madame, but if you wish it i’ 

“Héléne would have wished it,” she 
repeated; “how could I meet my husband 
when he comes back if I were faithless to 
her memory? And I shall be less alone 
here, general, than in another house. If 
it is possible for the dead to counsel us, 
Héléne will help me still. Iseem to hear 
her voice always in my sleep. I know 
that she hears me when I speak to her!” 

He shook his head. The philosophy of 
life was of less concern to him than the 
facts of life. 

“T will not gainsay Héléne’s wish,” he 
exclaimed, “but it will be a life in the 
cellars, my child. Don’t forget that. If 
we are to save Strasburg, all must suffer, 
even the women.” 

“Do the women complain, general?” 

“Complain—God send that the men 
show half their courage!” 

“Then, do not let me be the exception 
to your rule. If Edmond should come 
back-———” 

He laughed doubtingly. 

“He will never give his parole, madame, 
even for the sake of the bravest heart in 
Strasburg. And you would not wish it. 
It is a dishonor. There have been too 
many victims of that shame already. I 
would cut off my right hand before set- 
ting my name to such a promise as that. 
When your husband comes back the war 
will be over and the Prussians across the 
Rhine. You help me to that day by 
remaining at the Place Kleber.” 

He left her with the promise, alone in 
the great house with the shattered rooms 
and the bulging walls, and the roof of 
tarpaulin which builders had dared to 
carry for old Héléne’s sake. In the 
streets about her the crash of bursting 
shell and falling building ceased not by 








night or day. Even from the great 
deserted rooms through which she passed 
as a figure of solitude, she could see the 
débris of ruined homes. 

But the city’s distress was not her dis- 
tress. For her own life she had ceased 
to care. The lonely man in the tavern of 
the troopers was ever in her thoughts. 
Her secret had become a burden intoler- 
able. When, on that night of terror, she 
ran from them into the burning house and 
knelt at the side of her whose voice she 
nevermore would hear, the prayer on her 
lips was a prayer of that confession she 
had wished so ardently to make. There 
was no other in all the city to whom she 
could go and say, “Help me to save my 
friend.” It was left to her to give Bran- 
don life or death. Her own folly and 
thoughtlessness had brought this as her 
recompense. 

She was alone in the great house, alone 
with her secret. Few came to her, for there 
was peril of life in the streets, and ever 
arose that deafening music of the guns, 
that thunder of tumultuous sounds which 
spoke of a city crumbling to the dust, of 
a people living below the ground, of 
flames leaping to the crimson heavens, of 
passion and death and a nation’s despair. 
There was scarce another voice that she 
heard save the voice of Guillaumette, who 
trembled in the cellars and shrieked 
aloud as the shells fell with a great flame 
of light and the homes of the children for 
their victory. Her friends—they had all 
found shelter of the darkness and the 
earth, or had fled Strasburg to give the 
story to the valleys and the lakes of 
Switzerland. None whose business was 
not of the city’s safety ventured then to 
look upon the sun or even to tell the 
stars in the quivering sky. Troopers 
alone passed her when she ventured from 
the lonely house. Yet venture she must, 
for the dead seemed to walk the empty 
rooms; and ever in the silence she heard 
her lover’s voice reproaching her. 

Seven days had passed now since she 
had seen Brandon, or heard the news of 
him. The death of Héléne (of heart dis- 
ease, the doctors said, and charged it to 
the devastation of the house) had forbid- 
den all thought of her errand of mercy 
and of friendship. She had desired so 
ardently to confess her friend’s peril, and 
to send a message of hope to the house; 
but this new blow stunned her mentally 
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She 
whether Brandon were in the city or no. 
She thought sometimes that his presence 
must have been discovered; and she 
would see him, in her troubled sleep, as 
she had seen that other in the café by 


and physically. knew not even 


the Minster. The suspense was an agony 
almost insupportable. She prayed every 
day that Edmond would come back; and 
yet she judged instinctively that he would 
never come until the end. When the 
general confirmed her view she was glad 
to hear him. Edmond might judge her 
afterwards for that which she had done 
of her own free will. She remembered 
that she had not asked him to give his 
parole, and therein found content. 

There was a great sortie from the city 
on the morning of the lst of September, 
and all day she heard the booming artil- 
lery and the moan of the shells as they 
hurtled above the now doomed northern 
quarter. Towards noon the stragglers 
came in, and told of many dead at Kron- 
burg and Konigshofen. She saw the wag- 
gons of the ambulance passing through the 
square of the military hospital, and anon 
the Abbé Golot came to tell her that there 
was to be a short truce while the burial 
parties went out. Soon the news of the 
truce went abroad as tidings of day, and 
men and women crept from the cellars 
and came gladly into the sunlight; and 
even the cafés were filled, and the ac- 
customed movement of a city to be ob- 
served again. She watched the people 
for a little while, and then put on her hat 
and cloak and went some way toward the 
Rue de l’Arc-en-Ciel. 

Dusk had come down when she entered 
the street. Hordes of ragged soldiers 
told the story of the unsuccessful sortie 
of the morning. Every alley had its 
philosopher. Some cursed the general for 
the city’s tribulations. Others said that 
France was justified of her army; that 
further resistance was a crime against 
the army. All were too excited by their 
own needs and creeds to observe her as 
she stood at the corner and looked up at 
the window behind which she hoped to see 
her friend’s face. But the house had no 
message for her. 

An hour passed all tooslowly. She re- 
turned to her watching place to find the 
auberge again in darkness. Anticipations 
of the worst troubled her. She remem- 
bered how curtly she had left the man 


























Gatelet, when last he met her by the New 
Church. If he had told them! But, after 
all, Brandon might have escaped. His 
German friends might have helped him to 
cross the river and regain his own lines, 
She was just telling herself that that was 
possible when the girl Jeanette came out 
of the house, and, observing her, crossed 
the road with furtive steps. 

“ Ah, madame, it is you, then. And he 
has waited so. Every day, every hour, he 
has asked for you! You cannot be his 
friend, madame, to leave him there . 

“He is still in your house, then, Jean- 
ette?” 

“Tf he is in the house, madame! Listen: 
there have been many to ask for him, but 
I have told none. He has enemies in 
Strasburg. They watch us often from the 
windows ld-haut. He does not light his 
lamp because they can see him at the 
blind. It is darkness always, always. 
And I have spent the money—every franc, 
and for myself not a sou, madame. He 
will tell you so, when you go up. Ah, if 
he were my friend, the steps would not be 
many. Youare going up, madame?” 

For an instant she hesitated; but the 
thought of the lonely man up there in the 
darkness prevailed above the last argu- 
ment of prudence. 

“T am going up, Jeanette,” she said. 

The girl took her hand, as though to 
lead her to the house. She pressed it in 
her own fingers, thin and cold. 

“Ah, madame, you have a brave heart. 
Wait until I light the candle. And we 
will not mind those others tonight. Oh, 
how glad he will be, madame!” 

Together they climbed the tortuous, 
dirty staircase and stood before the broken 
door. Some instants passed before their 
knock was answered, and when they en- 
tered, the prisoner started up as though 
from a fitful sleep. There was the pallor 
of death upon his face, but he smiled as 
he held out his hand to her. 

“Well,” he said, “I thought that I told 
you not to come.” 

“You knew that I must come,” she said 
quietly. “Héléne is dead, or I should 
A shell struck 
she died of fright and 





have been here before. 
our house ; 
grief.” 

He took her hand and pressed it. 

“My poor child!” he said. 

They sat in silence for a little while, 
until Jeanette had covered the windows 
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with a heavy cloth, which shut out the 
memory of those who watched the house. 
Beatrix was the first to speak, and her 
words came quickly, as the words of one 
who had no time to lose. 

“You know that they are watching you 
here, Brandon?” 

“T have known it from the first.” 

“And you must find some other house.” 

He answered with an assumed indif- 
ference. 

“My foot says no, and my landlady 
agrees. Why do you think of me when 
you have troubles of your own, Beatrix?” 

“Because I must. You cannot stay 
here, Brandon. I had hoped that Edmond 
would come back, but I know that he will 
not come. What he would have done for 
you I must do. If there is any friend of 
yours in Strasburg, he must help you. 
There can be no secrets now. Your life 
may depend upon tomorrow.” 

He listened to her eagerly. 

“Antoine, my clerk, has become a 
franc tireur. If I sent to him for money 
he would shoot me. Mardon, the banker, 
would go straight to the citadel with my 
story if I told him. You know what the 
others are, men in blue coats mostly, who 
prate about the honor of the army, and have 
no honor to spare for their friends. If 
money were to be had, that would make 
one difficulty the less. It’s no good minc- 
ing matters, Beatrix. I haven’t a shilling 
to my name. The old woman here will 
turn me out into the street, bag and bag- 
gage, tomorrow, if I don’t pay. Of course 
Gatelet knows that. He whines about 
friendship, and will come and remind you 
of that friendship when his fellows below 
have cut my throat. He knows that I 
have no money, and that is his trump 
card. If only old Watts could be found, 
the game would go well enough. But I 
don’t think you'll find him now. If your 
friendship for me prompts you to settle 
with that hag down stairs, that will be a 
real service, and I can settle with Edmond 
when he comes in. Meanwhile, there is 
no time to lose.” 

He sank back on his couch exhausted. 
She saw that there was not even water 
upon the table, and she sent Jeanette 
hurrying for wine and brandy. His words 
had been an inspiration to her. If money 
could save him, her task were indeed a 
light one. 

“Why did you not ask me before ?” 
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she said. “You know that I have never 
wanted money. Of course we will pay 
the woman at once. It has been sucha 
dreadful week, Brandon—God knows; 
even death does not seem the sorrow it 
should be when there are so many terrible 
things happening every day. . While you 
are here I shall know no rest. If there 
was only one friend of yours re 

“There are many, Beatrix, but they 
don’t come to Strasburg tosee me. Their 
business is of another kind. I would not 
let you enter this room if I was on that 
errand. You know why I ventured in, 
and you may tell Edmond when he 
returns.” 

“T pray God that he will understand,” 
she said gently. 

He turned his face away from her. 
When she left him, ten minutes 
later, she said that she would not 
rest night or day until she found some 
one to befriend him. But he buried his 
face in the pillow of rags, and alone and 
in the darkness he thought that none had 
come between them; and he seemed to 
hold her in his strong arms and to tell 
her that his life was nothing to him, 
because he might not speak of his sur- 
passing love for her. 





XXIV. 


SHE slept but fitfully that night, nor 
did she take any thought of rest. The 
new silence which had fallen upon the 
city in the hour of truce was for her an 
armistice of the mind. No longer might 
she hope for help or consolation from 
another. Brandon’s life was in her keep- 
ing. Her own friendship for him was not 
to be analyzed and weighed up at such a 
time. She must save him, she said, and 
dawn must lead her to the task. 

It was strangely silent in the city, and 
heavy black clouds loomed where the 
crimson pall had been. She heard the 
rain pattering upon the boards which 
defended the windows of the house; and 
ever and anon a distant bugle reminded 
her of those who watched in the fields of 
the unburied dead. But sleep was far 
from her eyes. Pacing that lonely room, 
her thoughts were far from Strasburg 
and those who suffered there. Sometimes 
she would recall those happy hours in the 
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Niederwald when Edmond had held her in 
his arms and had gathered from her lips 
the first fruits of a child wife’s love. 
How long ago that day seemed! Yet she 
could kneel still at her bedside and wit- 
ness before God the truth and fidelity of 
that love she had given. A great longing 
to be taken back to her husband’s arms 
was the sweetest thought of her night. 
She loved him so faithfully. He would 
never fail to understand her. If only he 
were in Strasburg, they would go to the 
Rue de l’Arc-en-Ciel together, and there 
would be no more peril for her friend. 
She was sure that she owed all she had 
done to her friendship for a fellow 
countryman who had risked his life that 
she might have news of her lover’s safety. 
She could not conceive the ingratitude 
which would leave her friend to the death 
of the streets, the death which she had 
witnessed in the café of the Minster. 

The passionate desire for Edmond’s 
return was, indeed, ever joined to that 
ceaseless thought for Brandon’s safety. 
The terrible week which had struck 
down the one being in Strasburg at whose 
side she might have knelt to tell her 
strange story had made of her, she re- 
membered, a rich woman almost beyond 
her knowledge. That was no day for the 
thought of bequests and wealth; yet even 
during the stress and distraction of siege, 
old Dolomot, the advocate, had come to 
speak of her inheritance, and had dwelt 
upon the new position she soon must take 
in the city. She had never reflected 
upon the power of money before that 
day, but now a great idea came to her— 
the idea of a woman who sees no side 
issues, but rejoices already in the scheme 
new made. She would purchase Brandon’s 
life, she resolved. She cared not what 
price, she said. The men who lurked 
about the tavern doors—their lips should 
be sealed. She would buy silence and 
help, even from Gatelet, who was as poor 
as any captain of National Guards, she 
knew. And to that end she must have 
money. Old Dolomot should find it for 
her. She would go to his house when 
day came. The morrow should send mes- 
sengers to every quarter of the city for 
Richard Watts. Hope had saved Brandon 
already. She slept at dawn with hope 
for her dreams. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


THEY had talked of many things as 
they sat together, and finally she chanced 
to speak of an accident that had befallen 
one of the Atlantic liners. 

“Yes, there is something to be said 
for the law of self preservation,” he 
observed. ‘‘ You see, every one can’t be 
saved; it becomes a case of the survival 


a summer watering place these affairs 
progress rapidly) and there were still 
many incidents in his adventurous life of 
which she was ignorant. “I didn’t know 
you were on the Belle Marie when she 
sank,” she said. 

“Did you not? Ah, well, it isn’t an 
experience one cares to dwell upon. 
Much as I’ve knocked about the world— 





“TELL ME,” SHE SAID GENTLY, 


of the fittest. Now, there was a thing 


that happened to me at the sinking of the 
Belle Marie-——” 

The girl to whom he was talking 
started. They had been engaged two 
weeks out of a month’s 


acquaintance (in 


“HOW WAS IT THAT YOU WERE SAVED?” 


and it has, I’m afraid, a hardening effect 

—I don’t like to think about that night. 
The terror, the awful confusion, the wild 
struggle for life——” He paused in 
evident emotion, which his companion 
seemed to share. 
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“TI, too, have-——” she began hastily, 
then checked herself. “Tell me,” she 
said gently, “how was it that you were 
saved?” 

“Well, it was sheer luck, of course. 
There was a general sauve qui peut—not 
much heroism displayed, I assure you. I 
had Rosa with me—my sister, you know 
—and I managed to look after her 
which was about all I could do. We were 
fortunate enough to get into one of the 
lifeboats — the only 
one that didn’t sink as 
soon as it was launched 
—and there, by the 
way, comes in the ques- 
tion that we were dis- 
cussing —the law of 
self preservation.” 

“How do you mean?” 
she asked, as he paused. 

“Tt isn’t a pleasant 
thing to talk about,” 
he said hastily, “and 
yet, somehow, I can 
never get it out of my 
head. It’s a relief to 
tell it—a sort of An- 
cient Mariner business, 
I suppose. Ours was 
the last boat launched 
— the others had all 
been swamped by the 
people crowding in. 
There were hundreds 
round us, struggling in 
the water—we had to 
beat them off or they would have climbed 
in and capsized us. And there was one 
woman—her face comes back to me and 
haunts me in my dreams. She was clinging 
to the side of the boat, begging us to save 
her. She had big blue eyes and fair hair 
hanging all round her———__ But perhaps | 
had better not go on; it’s too painful.” 

“No,” she said; “tell me.” 

“Tt was a choice, you see, between her 
life and ours. There wasn’t room in that 
boat for another living soul. I pushed 
her off. But don't look at me in that way, 
Edith. Are you thinking of that poor 
woman? Heaven knows I feel badly 
enough when I think of her; but I have 
always felt that I was justified. It was 
better that she should drown than that 
whole boat load.” 

“Have you any idea—who she was?” 
“T never heard—there were so many 
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lost. I didn’t know her at all; but she 
was young, and had blue eyes and fair hair, 
and there was a turquoise ring on her hand. 
It’s odd how trifles impress themselves on 
the memory at such a time. But, for God’s 
sake, what is it, Edith?” 

She was staring at him with dilated eyes 
and a strange look of horror on her face. 
“Tt was my sister,” she said. “She was 
drowned on the Belle Marie. They told me 
—people who were there—how she caught 
hold of a boat and 
clung to it; and you— 
you were the brute 
who pushed her off!” 


Mary Arden. 





THE BURIAL OF 
MANUELLA. 

HE was ignorant 
and lazy and very 
dirty. Really, there 
was not a good thing 
you could say about 
Pietro, except that he 
had beautiful choco- 
late brown eyes and a 
certain vague — senti- 
ment that might have 
been educated into af- 
fection for his sister. 
Manuella was five years 
older, and that was 
pitifully young for all 
she knew. The work- 
ing of the law of sur- 
vival is not a pleasant sight except from 
the side of the fittest. These remnants 
of old Spain in new California discouraged 
even the priests. 

Manuella was lounging over the gate 


the first time the stranger passed. She 
rarely did anything else. Pietro was 


standing on his hands with his feet 
straight up in the air, but even from that 
position he could see Manuella’s slow 
smile. He could not understand what 
they said to each other, for it was in Eng- 
lish, but he noticed that this young 
American was given to laughter, and that, 
when he went on, he lifted his hat. 

Of all the men who had passed across 
Manuella’s draggled life, not one had 
ever done that before. She went back to 
the house, found a needle and some shoe 
thread, and mended one of the slits in her 
She looked almost wide awake. 


gown. 























“Pietro,” she said, “did you ever take 
off your hat to a woman?” 

“No. Why should I?” said the boy. 
“Tt’s never on my head.” 

The next day the stranger sat on the 
steps of the cabin and talked and laughed 
with Manuella, heeding Pietro no more 
than if he had been a brown dog. When 
he started to go, Manuella’s tropical face 
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with offers of soap. She was even un- 
kind enough to suggest that he might do 
something with his hands besides stand 
on them. Manuella was clearly degener- 
ating. 

One day the young man stayed on the 
steps longer than usual, and when he rose 
to go he took both her hands and beat 
them softly together while he said some- 





SHE GAVE A LITTLE CRY AND CAUGHT HIS HAND 


was thrown back, and there was no bar 
between him and her heavy red lips. But 
he kissed the back of her fat brown hand, 
and went off whistling. 

She sat for a long time looking at the 
hand, then laid her cheek on it and closed 
her eyes. When he came again, it was 
cleaner than it had ever been before— 
almost clean enough for an American. 
She held herself straighter these days, and 
began to pin herself together where the 
buttons were gone, and to annoy Pietro 


UP AGAINST HER BREAST. 


thing, laughingly. She gave a little cry 
and caught his hand up against her 
breast. Pietro, stretched on the ground 
like a lazy lizard, lifted his head, but did 
not understand. She cried for a long 
time afterwards, but did not speak to him 
until he was half asleep that night. 
Then, 

“Pietro,” she said, “there are many 
things we have not known. I have learned 
one of them, and now I cannot go back 
and unlearn it. He goes away tomorrow. 
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“T, too, have-——” she began hastily, 
then checked herself. “Tell me,” she 
said gently, “how was it that you were 
saved?” 

“Well, it was sheer luck, of course. 
There was a general sauve qui peut—not 
much heroism displayed, I assure you. I 
had Rosa with me—my sister, you know 
—and I managed to look after her 
which was about all I could do. We were 
fortunate enough to get into one of the 
lifeboats — the only 
one that didn’t sink as 
soon as it was launched 
—and there, by the 
way, comes in the ques- 
tion that we were dis- 
cussing — the law of 
self preservation.” 

“How do you mean ?” 
she asked, as he paused. 

“Tt isn’t a pleasant 
thing to talk about,” 
he said hastily, “and 
yet, somehow, I can 
never get it out of my 


head. It’s a relief to 
tell it—a sort of An- 
cient Mariner business, ‘ 
I suppose. Ours was \ 
the last boat launched 


— the others had all 

been swamped by the 

people crowding in. 

There were hundreds 

round us, struggling in 

the water—we had to 

beat them off or they would have climbed 
in and capsized us. And there was one 
woman—her face comes back to me and 
haunts me in my dreams. She was clinging 
to the side of the boat, begging us to save 
her. She had big blue eyes and fair hair 
hanging all round her———_ But perhaps | 
had better not go on; it’s too painful.” 

“No,” she said; “tell me.” 

“Tt was a choice, you see, between her 
life and ours. There wasn’t room in that 
boat for another living soul. I pushed 
her off. But don't look at me in that way, 
Edith. Are you thinking of that poor 
woman? Heaven knows I feel badly 
enough when I think of her; but I have 
always felt that I was justified. It was 
better that she should drown than that 
whole boat load.” 

“Have you any idea—who she was?” 
“T never heard—there were so many 
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lost. I didn’t know her at all; but she 
was young, and had blue eyes and fair hair, 
and there was a turquoise ring on her hand. 
It’s odd how trifles impress themselves on 
the memory at sucha time. But, for God’s 
sake, what is it, Edith?” 

She was staring at him with dilated eyes 
and a strange look of horror on her face. 
“Tt was my sister,” she said. “She was 
drowned on the Belle Marie. They told me 
—people who were there—how she caught 
hold of a boat and 
clung to it; and you— 
you were the brute 
who pushed her off!” 


Mary Arden. 
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MANUELLA. 

HE was ignorant 
and lazy and very 
dirty. Really, there 
was not a good thing 
you could say about 
Pietro, except that he 
had beautiful choco- 
late brown eyes and a 
certain vague  senti- 
ment that might have 
been educated into af- 
fection for his sister. 
Manuella was five years 
older, and that was 
pitifully young for all 
she knew. The work- 
ing of the law of sur- 
vival is not a pleasant sight except from 
the side of the fittest. These remnants 
of old Spain in new California discouraged 
even the priests. 

Manuella was lounging over the gate 
the first time the stranger passed. She 
rarely did anything else. Pietro was 
standing on his hands with his feet 
straight up in the air, but even from that 
position he could see Manuella’s slow 
smile. He could not understand what 
they said to each other, for it was in Eng- 
lish, but he noticed that this young 
American was given to laughter, and that, 
when he went on, he lifted his hat. 

Of all the men who had passed across 
Manuella’s draggled life, not one had 
ever done that before. She went back to 
the house, found a needle and some shoe 
thread, and mended one of the slits in her 
gown. She looked almost wide awake. 

























“Pietro,” she said, “did you ever take 
off your hat to a woman?” 

“No. Why should I?” said the boy. 
“Tt’s never on my head.” 

The next day the stranger sat on the 
steps of the cabin and talked and laughed 
with Manuella, heeding Pietro no more 
than if he had been a brown dog. When 
he started to go, Manuella’s tropical face 
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with offers of soap. She was even un- 
kind enough to suggest that he might do 
something with his hands besides stand 
on them. Manuella was clearly degener- 
ating. 

One day the young man stayed on the 
steps longer than usual, and when he rose 
to go he took both her hands and beat 
them softly together while he said some- 








SHE GAVE A LITTLE CRY AND CAUGHT HIS HAND UP AGAINST HER BREAST. 


was thrown back, and there was no bar 
between him and her heavy red lips. But 
he kissed the back of her fat brown hand, 
and went off whistling. 

She sat for a long time looking at the 
hand, then laid her cheek on it and closed 
her eyes. When he came again, it was 
cleaner than it had ever been before— 
almost clean enough for an American. 
She held herself straighter these days, and 
began to pin herself together where the 
buttons were gone, and to annoy Pietro 


thing, laughingly. She gave a little cry 
and caught his hand up against her 
breast. Pietro, stretched on the ground 
like a lazy lizard, lifted his head, but did 
not understand. She cried for a long 
time afterwards, but did not speak to him 
until he was half asleep that night. 
Then, 

“Pietro,” she said, “there are many 
things we have not known. I have learned 
one of them, and now I cannot go back 
and unlearn it. He goes away tomorrow. 
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Do not let Jose or Miguel or any of those 
come near me.” 

She was stirring something in a glass. 
He watched her sleepily as she drank it 
and lay down in bed, then closed his eyes 
again. He did not understand till morn- 
ing, when he tried to awaken her. 

All the Spaniards of the neighborhood 
closed on the little hut like vultures when 
the news went abroad. The stranger 
came and looked down on Manuella with 
an awestruck face. He put his arm 
‘ around Pietro so that his hand was close 
to an empty pocket, and held it there for 
a moment, though the boy drew back 
resentfully; then he sighed, squared his 
shoulders, and went away. 


TWO OF THE HARPY WOMEN WERE 


Two of the harpy women were talking 
their gurgling Spanish in the next room. 

“T don’t see how she is to be buried,” 
said one. “She hadn't a cent put by, and 
everything Manuel left her is gone.” 

“The church has no’ call to bother 
about her,” said another. “Prayers for 
her soul won't help much unless the 
blessed Virgin works a miracle.” And the 
two laughed grimly. 

Pietro crept out of the hut with a 
sickening fear in his stupid brain. If 
there was nothing to bury her with, then 
evidently she would have to lie there day 
after day, with that horrible gleam be- 
tween her eyelids, until she was changed 
into something ke had once seen and had 
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not forgotten. She would be there at 
night when he went to bed and in the 
morning when he woke up, never moving 
or speaking, but daily growing more 
horrible, less like his Manuella. 

He sobbed to himself as he stole down 
through the yard and along the road in 
the direction of the little wooden church 
with the cross on top. “Unless the 
blessed Virgin works a miracle”—he 
clung to the phrase. He knew wherc the 
Virgin lived, with a gold frame around 
her and paper roses at her feet. He had 
never addressed her in his life, but now 
he would beg for help. If she was 
offended—well, she could do no worse 
than kill him. 





TALKING THEIR GURGLING SPANISH. 


Trembling from head to foot, he entered 
the dark little church and crept up to the 
place where the Virgin looked dimly 
down from her gold frame. Kneeling, 
he stammered his petition: 

“OQ blessed Virgin, help us to bury 
Manuella!” 

But the Virgin looked gravely over his 
head. How could she be expected to 
know Spanish? And he had not a Pater 
Noster or an Ave Maria to offer her, not 
a flower or a gift with which to win her 
attention. But Manuella lay unburied. 

Suddenly he straightened himself. Why 
not? It was the one thing in the world 
he could do, his only right to pride. No 
boy in the village could stand on his 
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IT WAS THE BEST HE HAD TO OFFER. 


hands as Pietro could, with body so 
straight and motionless and face so tran- 
quil. No one could poise that way so 
long. Surely it must please the blessed 
Virgin! And it was the best he had to 
offer. 

The brown palms were planted on the 
painted floor and the bare feet swung up 
till the body poised, stiff and still, offering 
two hard, leathery soles to the holy 
vision. The head hung loosely between 
the arms with dropping curls. Minute 
after minute went by. He had passed 
his record now, but he did not waver— 
this was for the burial of Manuella. He 
began to have strange feelings in his 
head. His feet seemed a long way off, 
and his arms were growing numb. An- 
other minute, for Manuella’s sake. Now 
one more—but a tremor ran through him 
and he fell in alimp heap. As he dropped, 
oe rang down on the floor beside 

im. 

Not long after a boy with a strangely 
flushed face walked into the undertaker’s 
shop. In his hand was clasped a bright 
gold piece which he laid on the counter. 
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“Bury Manuella,” he said. 

Then he went back to the hut and slept 
long and heavily. He never told the 
miracle. He never grew less ignorant or 
less lazy or less dirty, for his doom had 
been written when the new race began to 
crowd out the old. - But, though he soon 
forgot about the stranger whose arm 
had been around him that brief moment, 
all his short life he gave faithfully of 
his best to the blessed Virgin who had 
buried his sister. And when he died, the 
church mercifully forgot what was not 
well to remember, and buried him with the 
respect due to a son who, with all his 
faults, had been good to his Mother. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


A GOOD SAMARITAN. 
STANTON DE BAuR rapped at Lester 
Siemon’s door, and was admitted to the 
sitting room, where breakfast was already 
served. Lester, characteristically attired 
in a dressing gown and sky blue slippers, 


- expressed no surprise at the visit, but 


rang for an extra cup and plate. His 
practised eye discerned trouble in De 
Baur’s face right away. 





ATTIRED IN A DRESSING GOWN AND BRIGHT BLUE 
SLIPPERS, LESTER EXPRESSED NO SURPRISE. 
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“You will take breakfast with me, of 
course?” he said. 

They sat down and cracked eggs simul- 
taneously. Then Lester said: 

“What is the matter?” 

De Baur looked sheepish. 

“Tl tell you all about it after break- 
fast,” he said uneasily. 

“We are quite alone,” remarked Lester. 

De Baur was silent for a while; at 
length he gulped down a mouthful of 
coffee, and with an effort blurted out: 

“Eva and I are on the outs.” 

Lester spread a piece of bread with 
preserve. 

“T suppose she deserved it?” he que- 
ried gently. 
De Baur took the bait. 





“DON’T LAUGH AT ME, OR I SHALL GO RIGHT HOME AGAIN.” 


“Yes, sir,” he answered, recovering 
ease and fluency of speech with the as- 
sumption 6f righteous dignity. “No pos- 
sible combination of circumstances could 
excuse her behavior. And, what’s more, 
you must tell her so, Les, in just as em- 
phatic a way as you know how!” 

Lester merely said “Oh!” and waited 
for further developments. 

“T know,” rushed on the _ luckless 
youth breathlessly — “I know it isn’t 
quite the conventional thing for a third 
party to interfere in a lovers’ quarrel; 
but, then, this is no ordinary scrap. Be- 
sides, what.do you care for convention- 
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ality, anyhow? Stay, though, I know 
what you can do.” (It amused Lester, 
this way his consulters had of dictating 
to him their will and pleasure.) “You 
might concoct a letter for me—write it 
in my name, you know—pointing out -to 
Eva her blame in the matter. Will you, 
Les?” 

Now, if there is one thing more than 
another in which Lester is thoroughly at 
home, it is in writing letters. He wrote 
to a firm of lawyers, early in his career, 
declining the offer of a position in their 
office, and drove the partners almost dis- 
tracted with his letter of refusal. They 
said that a man who could write a letter 
like that would insure the prosperity of 
any law firm in the country. Quite un- 





consciously, De Baur had laid a trap for 
his careful patron. Lester looked at him 
curiously. 

“Do you know, youngster,” he said, 
grinning over his coffee pot, “for once 
in your life you have forestalled me? 
You have cut the Gordian knot—solved 
the situation. In short, your plan is a 
good one.” 

Lester never is, and never was, to be 
hurried. Two days passed before the 
letter was written and despatched. Dur- 
ing the interval he saw Eva more than 
once, but, somewhat to his surprise, she 
made no mention of her little falling out 




















with De Baur. On the evening of the 
third day, however, she called upon him, 
and he saw ata glance that something 
was in store for him. He laid aside the 
volume of Heine that he was reading, and 
smiled his customary welcome. She took 
her accustomed seat on the rug at his 
feet, and petulantly threw her hat on the 
floor. Lester said nothing, but laughed 
quietly. 

“Don’t laugh at me,” she exclaimed 
fretfully, “or I shall go right home 
again.” Then, with that sudden transi- 
tion which charmed Lester so much, she 
looked up at him appealingly. “Please 
be serious,” she pleaded. “I’m so wor- 
ried—you can’t think!” 

“Poor little Petie!” he said, using a 
pet name of his own for her. “What is 
wrong? De Baur been doing anything?” 

“No,” she replied, with characteristic 
frankness. “That is to say, I did some- 
thing first.” 

“Oh, you did, eh? 
suit you?” 

“Tt isn’t as bad as that,” she said; 
“but we quarreled.” 

“How long since?” 

“The day before yesterday. It was 
my fault, but I don’t want to admit it to 
him,” she added ingenuously. 

Lester laughed again. 

“Oh, if you’re going to laugh——’” she 
began, reaching for her hat. But Lester 
calmly picked it up and tossed it on the 
table. 


Doesn’t De Baur 
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“Don’t be silly,” he remarked senten- 
tiously. “Tell me about it.” 

“T flirted, and he got mad. ThenI got 
mad. That’s all there is to it.” Her 





STANTON DE BAUR. 


training in Lester’s school had made her 
concise and direct. 


“Hm! You flirted and he got mad. 
Then you got mad. And that’s all there 
is to it.” 


“Well, not quite all,” she replied, fum- 
bling at her pocket. “He wrote me a 
letter.” 

She unfolded it carefully, smoothed it 
out, and handed it tohim. Lester daint- 
ily adjusted his glass to his eye, and grave- 
ly read through his own composition. 

“This is a well written letter, Petie,” 
he said critically. “What fault do you 
find with it?” 

“That is precisely the fault,” she re- 
plied naively. “It is too well written. It 
is all true.” 

Lester smiled grimly. 

“T see,” he said. “You want to an- 
swer the letter?” 

Eva nodded. 

“And you 
again?” 

Another nod. 

“But you don’t want to admit all that 
is in this letter?” 

An uneasy movement. 

“And you want me to answer it for 
you?” pursued the relentless confessor. 

She smiled, and nodded her head em- 
phatically. 

For some reason or other Lester did 
not linger long over this second composi- 


want to make peace 
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tion, but immediately drew his desk to- 
ward him and began to write. 

There was silence for the space of 
about fifteen minutes, during which Les- 
ter plied his pen in that deliberate, leis- 
urely way of his, never altering or eras- 





SHE SENT IT WHILE THINGS WERE WARM. 


ing what he had once set down. At the 
end of the fifteen minutes he handed 
what he had written to Eva, and she read 
it in silence. 

“Oh, that is just splendid!” she 
cried. “It is exactly what I wanted to 
say.” 

“That is singular,” remarked Lester 
quizzically. “Now you'd better copy and 
send it, while things are warm.” 

And she copied it and sent it while 
things were warm. 

Next morning Lester was again the re- 
cipient of a very early call from young 
De Baur. He had finished breakfast, and 
was rolling himself a cigarette when that 
youth was ushered into the sitting room. 

“Ha, De Baur, my lad, too late for 
breakfast this time. Help yourself to to- 
bacco and smoke with me instead.” 

They lit their cigarettes from the same 
match; Lester leaned back in his rocker 
and put his feet up on the mantel shelf. 
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“Well?” he interrogated. 

“Well,” answered De Baur, grinning, 
“she has answered our letter.” 

“Your letter, my dear boy, your letter,” 
corrected Lester. ‘Am I to be honored 
with a sight of her reply?” 

De Baur drew it from his pocket and 
handed it to Lester, who went through 
the same grave pantomime that he had 
gone through with Eva. 

“This is a remarkably well put to- 
gether letter,” he said’ as he handed it 
back. “Almost as good as yours, De 
Baur. She is a clever youngster, isn’t 
she?” 

De Baur winced. 

“She is too clever by half,” he growled. 
“She admits nothing, but she evidently 
wants things as they were.” 

Lester laughed a low, amused laugh. 

“You have more perception than I 
credited you with, young man,” he said. 
“That seems to be exactly her meaning.” 

De Baur winced again. 

“Well, what am I todo?” he asked 
irritably. 

“Just what you please. I am at your 
service.” 

“Shall we write again?” 

“You may write again if you please,” 
answered Lester, with just the least in- 
flection on the second personal pronoun. 

“But, so far as | am concerned, it must 
be the last letter. Correspondence, like 
beans, is apt to get stringy. You had 
better make up your mind, once for all, 
what to say to her.” 

De Baur was silent for a few moments. 

“What do you advise?” he asked. 

Lester rolled and lit a fresh cigarette 
before answering. 

“See here, my boy,” he said slowly, as- 
suming that indescribable and inimitable 
air of kindly interest which he could 
carry so well, and which endeared him to 
all who consulted him, despite his occa- 
sional scathing sarcasm—“ see here, my 
boy, I don’t think it will be wise or kind 
of you to stand upon your dignity too 
much with this little girl. Don’t split 
hairs over the matter. You are the man 
and she the woman. Look beyond the 
mere wording of her letter (which is cer- 
tainly not what you have a right to ex- 
pect) to the motive that made her write 
it. There is undoubtedly ‘a tacit recog- 
nition in her sensitive little mind that she 
was wrong, and I think you should be 




















generous, and accept the implied acknowl- 
edgment without insisting upon terms. 
Trust me; I will concoct you a reply 
which will put matters right between you 


without compromising your 
dignity at all.” 

The leaven worked. The 
sensible estimate of affairs, 
the subtle flattery, the 


¥ 
i 


tactful diplomacy of j 
Lester’s words pre- ey 
79] BY ys rave SS 
vailed, as they always rs 
did. De Baur: suc- : 
cumbed; and _ once 


again Lester’s brain 
and Lester’s pen com- 
bined to pilot this 
little joint stock com- 
pany through a del- 
icate crisis. 


PPAR SA IO corer ecco 
corre 







The very next day i 
brought the fruits of ‘ 
his labors; and Les- i 
ter’s expressive face Bi 
shone with quiet satis- 4 


faction when, one by 
one, De Baur and Eva 
came to him, happy 
faced and grateful 
tongued, to tell him 
of their reconcilia- 
tion; and he told them 
both — separately, of 
course —that he had 
never so highly valued 
the little tact he pos- 
sessed as he did on 
this occasion. 

His satisfaction, 
however, was doomed 
to be short lived; sec- 
ond only in shortness 
of duration to the gratitude of his 
beneficiaries. He missed his favorite 
couple for several days, and was surprised 
to hear no word from them; so much so, 
that he broke through his ordinary cus- 
tom and, in my hearing, inquired of a 
mutual acquaintance concerning their ab- 
sence. The mutual acquaintance laughed 
uneasily, and replied: 

“Have you not learned the cause, my 
many counseled Ulysses? Phebe and 
Apollo have discovered the double part 
you played them, and have vowed eternal 
coolness towards their counselor. I am 
much afraid that they will never speak to 
you again.” 
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Since then Lester Siemon has been less 


aggressive in his philanthropy. 


T. G. Atkinson. 


A VASSAR MATHEMATICIAN. 


‘By T was a June day at West Point. 
That means much to one who 


knows. It means sunlight, birds 
and flowers, noble trees in stately 
rows, and a plateau covered with 
grass clipped till it looks like a 
broad expanse of green velvet. 
It means great, cool looking stone 
buildings, and shady walks from 
which one (or two) can get beauti- 
ful views of the wide Hudson. It 
means a panorama of mammas, 
matrons, and maidens in the 
smartest of summer gowns es- 
corted by cadets in still smarter 
uniforms. And mixed in with 
these, it also means a number of 
grave and reverend professors, 
and a dignified assortment of more 
or less elderly gentlemen—Sena- 
tors, Representatives in Congress, 


composing the 


Governors, and so forth— 

board of visitors. 
A bugle sounds. 

away to barracks for the afternoon’s im- 


The cadets scamper 


prisonment. The grave professors sepa- 
rate into two bodies, each of which re- 
pairs to its respective examination room. 
The board of visitors, having concluded 
that the wisest thing it can do is to re- 
peat the recommendations of similar 
boards for the last twenty years, follows 
the example of the professors. 
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The examinations are nearly over. The 
second and first sections of the graduat- 
ing class are to be examined this after- 
noon in military engineering and the sport 
of kings (commonly known as the “art 
of war”), and like all other men, the 
members of the board of visitors are in- 
terested in the subject. Some of the 
women, of course, attend the examina- 
tions, but they are comparatively few. 
As a rule, “the ladies who come up in 
June” attend the examination of “their 
own cadet” only. It is just as well. 
Each cadet has at least ten young ladies 
who consider him “their own,” and the 
examination rooms are quite crowded. 

The first and second sections of the 
graduating class march with that long 
cadet stride to the main examination 
room, into which they file and take seats 
with military precision. In the first sec- 
tion are the “star” members of the class, 
the “strong” men, as the stern superin- 
tendent likes to call them. He means 
strong mentally, though many of them 
are strong physically, too. 

To all outward appearances there is 
little difference between the first section 
and the second, but the trained observer 
will open your eyes to the distinction in a 
minute. There is aswagger and a sauci- 
ness about the second section that is 
lacking in the harder working first. Here 
are to be found the smart men of the 
class who are just a trifle lazy. Their in- 
structor will tell you that they are “with- 
out ambition and devoid of fear.” In 
other words, they have been studying as 
little as possible, especially for the past 
six months. ‘They know that they are 
practically sure to graduate, that by no 
means can they work their way into the 
first section, and that their marks are so 
high tliat by no possibility can any mem- 
ber of the third section “scalp” them. 

He of whom I write is a member of 
this second section. He is tall, slim, 
black haired, and black eyed, and there is 
the sparkle of good nature, fun, and self 
confidence in the black eyes. The pro- 
fessors will tell you that he could have 
stood in the “fives” with a little effort; 
but he has not cared to make the effort. 
Therefore they are inclined to be just a 
trifle angry with him, for they spend their 
lives in trying to bring out the best there is 
in every man who wears the gray. In their 
hearts, however, they like him immensely, 
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He 
is the most popular man in his class, and 
though he has accumulated many de- 
merits, he is the most soldierly man in 


for he is honest, frank, and manly. 


the corps of cadets. The sharp eyed, 
brilliant president of the academic board, 
who looks so much like Grant, and who 
has written his name so high among the 
searchers in the unknown fields of mathe- 
matics, thinks the world of him. 

The majority of the cadets in the two 
upper sections are decidedly nervous, but 
he is coolness itself. That self reliance 
of his has pulled him through many a 
doubtful examination. He knows that 
there are many subjects on which he 
would make a horrible showing, but he 
has supreme confidence in his luck. He 
is especially confident on this occasion, 
as “she” is sitting in the very front row 
of spectators, between her father and 
mother. 

“There’s Little Rosebud,” he says to 
himself. “I’m simply bound to get a 
showy subject. I think it will be the 
campaign of Austerlitz. Yes, I’m sure of 
it. It would be just as pleasant to get a 
nice subject in math., though. Id like 
to show her what real mathematics is.” 

She is what he calls her—a little rose- 
bud. At any rate, she is as pretty and 
sweet and modest as one. She has just 
graduated at Vassar, and has come down 
the river to see him graduate. They are 
to be married in a month, with the hearty 
consent of all concerned and the deep in- 
terest of all who know. During his re- 
lease from quarters they have been taking 
the usual walks that are sacred to those 
who have plighted their troth. And once 
or twice she has tried to say alittle some- 
thing on the subject of mathematics. 
3ut he has promptly squelched her in his 
masterful way, and she has come to the 
conclusion that, after all, her college 
course was but a beginning, and wonders 
if she will ever know as much as he does. 
She has all the beautiful modesty of girl- 
hood and will probably never lose it. She 
is the kind of woman that they modeled 
the angels on. 

His name is called and he steps confi- 
dently to the center of the room, makes 
a graceful “right face,” and stands at at- 
tention before the superintendent. His 
instructor holds out a slip of paper to 
him. He steps briskly forward, takes 
the slip of paper, makes an “about 
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face,” and goes to the next unoc- 
cupied blackboard. He removes his 
lisle thread gloves and glances at the 
paper with characteristic nonchalance. The 
next moment he wants to faint and can- 
not. He is confronted with the meanest, 
hardest subject in the course. 

For the first time in his four years’ 
course he gets rattled. Ordinarily he 
would be able to make some sort of a 
bluff and squeeze through with more or 
less grace. But the worst of it is that 
he realizes that he is rattled, and in a 
moment his brain is in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium. And behind him, 
watching him, perhaps already aware of 
the plight he is in, are little Rosebud 
and her father and mother. Suppose he 
fails, as he probably will. Then he will 
get a written examination, which will 
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A JUNE DAY AT WEST POINT. 
embrace all the hard subjects in the 
course. He may be found deficient. He 
may be turned back to take the course 
over again with the next class. Then 
where will the marriage come in? She 
will be disgusted with him and will prob- 
ably marry some one else. He has not 
yet learned the real value of the girlish 
jewel he possesses. And oh, the shame 
of it all! He almost groans. 

He is a good soldier, however, and he 
has been taught to brace up to any 
emergency and do the best he can. So 
he makes a grim effort and draws a fig- 
ure which he knows is incorrect. Then 
he writes down some mathematics, also 
incorrect. After this he goes over the 
whole matter to see if he cannot draw 
out something more, something better, 
from his brain and memory. The effort 
is futile. He draws on his gloves, grasps 
a pointer, and faces the examining board 
with the grim hopelessness of a man lead- 
ing a forlorn hope. 

He does not dare look at her. But he 
notices that the various members of the 
august board of visitors are watching 
him keenly. The superintendent 1s look- 
ing solemn. His instructor is looking 
angry. But the professor of engineering 
and the blessed president of the academic 
board are smiling. Their smiles give him 
great relief. Well he knows that if these 
two men say he shall graduate, graduate 
he will, in spite of all the others. So he 
thanks Heaven, and at the order from the 
instructor commences his recitation. 

He has not proceeded twenty words 
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when the instructor brings him up short 
with a gruff command to “Explain that, 
sir.” 

He can’t explain it, but it is fatal at 
West Point to say “I don’t know”; and 
he commences a rambling discourse on 
generalities. The instructor is about to 
put him to the torture when the profes- 
sor, angel from Heaven, interrupts. 

“T will ask a few 
questions,” he says, with 
a smile and a nod at the 
instructor, who bites his 
lip. He has been foiled 
—robbed of his prey— 
and he knows it. 

Questions! 

Where is the cadet 
whose eyes will not 
dance at the word? For 
it must be observed that 
a question at once sug- 
gests the answer, even 
to a lazy student. Any 
one can answer ques- 
tions with beautiful 
promptness. And _ so, 
after all, he is enabled 
to make a very decent 
recitation, though every 
cadet, instructor, and 
professor in the room 
knows that the profes- 
sor of engineering is 
letting him down easy. 

At last the professor 
ceases. He thinks he is 
through, but the pro- 
fessor turns to the 
board of visitors and 
asks politely if any of 
them wish to question 
the young man. It isa 
way they have with the 
upper sections of aclass. 
When they get to the 





































ing an equation about three pages long. 
It is a trick equation, he remembers. The 
answer is zero or infinity or unity or some 
such innocent thing, but which he does 
not know. He hasnot seen that equation 
in two years, and it would take him an 
hour to integrate it. Once more he is 
“up against it,” as he would say, and he 
looks around in a somewhat startled man- 
ner—and for the first 
time he looks square into 
the eyes of Little Rose- 
bud. 

What a peculiar ex- 
pression she has on her 
face! And her lips are 
rounded until they form 
a letter “o.” An in- 
piration comes to him 
like a flash. 

“Zero,” he answers. 

“Correct—very good 
indeed,” says the mem- 
ber. The professor tells 
him he may take his 
seat, which he does 
amid suppressed  ap- 
plause. He is very well 
pleased with himself. 
His luck has saved him 
again. 

But was it his luck? 
The thought comes to 
him like a knockdown 
blow. Was it not Little j 
Rosebud who told him? 
Did she really mean to : 
tell him? If she did, J 
he knows that as a 
matter of cadet honor 
he must report himself 
for receiving informa- 
tion during the examina- 
tion, and again the 
hideous written exam- 
ination looms up _ be- 











man who heads the class LITTLE ROSEBUD AND HER FATHER. fore him. He has the 


they are willing to have 

any one ask him anything on earth in the 
complacent belief that he will give the 
correct answer. 

Several members of the board avail 
themselves of the privilege, and he is sub- 
jected to a rattling fire of questions. But 
these are easy, and he is redeeming him- 
self beautifully when one of the board, 
who is himself an expert in mathematics, 
asks him a question in calculus concern- 


conscience of a cadet, 
which is a well developed conscience, and 
he writhes in agony until his section is sent 
back to barracks. There he continues to 
writhe until the first section returns, and 
the bugle sounds relief from quarters. He 
has made up his mind to ask the advice of 
the president of the academic board. And 
the latter, as he strolls down the shady 
walk to his home, is surprised to find a 
cadet running breathlessly after him, 
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saluting, and eagerly inquiring if 
he may ask a question. 

“Certainly,” says the professor. 

And then he tells the pro- 
fessor the strange incident of his 
sweetheart’s lips, and asks what 
he shall do. 

“Do?” answers the professor. 
“Why, if I were in your place 
I'd say no more about it, and 
marry the girl as quick as I 
could.” 

The young soldier salutes and 
starts off to find her with a heart as 
light as a summer cloud. 

Tom Hall. 


A QUESTION OF JEALOUSY. 
THE man had been looking at her, but 
now he turned his head slowly towards 
the ballroom. 
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“WELL, LETS MAKE HIM JEALOUS.” 






















“What are you looking at?” 
he asked. 

“Mr. Raymond.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he is paying the de- 
voted to Miss Lovell—the pretty 
one. He is trying to make me 
jealous.” 

“And is he succeeding?” 

“Well, yes—that is, I wish it 
were the other Lovell girl—the 
ugly one, you know.” 

“Why don’t you retaliate— 
make him jealous?” 

The girl laughed outright. “Why, I 
shouldn’t know how to begin,” she replied. 

“And you wish him to steer clear of 
all pretty women except yourself? | 
almost believe you love that man.” 

“Do try to be original. You know you 
can when you try. Everybody thinks I 
love him, even I myself—sometimes.” 

The man looked at her curiously. 

“Well, let’s make him jealous,” he 
suggested. 

‘“*T don’t know where to begin.” 

“Oh, J shall begin. You simply have 


~ to hold your end up and try to appear 


interested. He sees us perfectly well. 
Now prepare yourself; I am going to 
make love to you.” 

“(Give me your watch. You have fifteen 
minutes. At eleven | have an engage- 
ment—with him. So begin; I promise to 
hold up my end.” 

She opened his watch and 
put it in her lap. 

“T was five years old when 
you came into my life,” he said. 
“The other boys had gone fish- 
ing and I sat alone on the 
fence, wishing that I were dead. 
And then you came to me—do 
'’ you remember, Dorothy?” 
> AN The girl flushed and frowned 
slightly as he spoke her name. 
He glanced at the watch in her 
lap and continued. 
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“A little thing you were, with wide blue eyes. 
Your dress was soiled and torn and one stocking 
was hanging down over your shoe top.” 

“Oh!” murmured the girl. 

“You smiied up into my face and asked if I 
was afraid of the cow. ‘Afraid! Boys don’t get 
afraid, I said. ‘Because if you are,’ you went on, 
*T will drive it away.’ 

“And then you asked me to play with 
you, and, half scornfully, I got off the 
fence, and you took my hand and guided 
me down by the spring where the violets 
were. And you made me sit down while 
you trimmed hats for me—hats of mul- 
berry leaves stuck together with pine 
needles and wild violets scattered over. 
Do you remember, Dorothy?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “Yes, I re- 
member.” 

“And then, Dorothy, my birthday 
party! I was sixteen. You wore a blue 
dress and were lovelier than a dream. I 
was half mad with joy and love, and in 
blind man’s buff I caught you and kissed 
you—kissed you twice—on your lips. 
You remember, Dorothy?” 

She did not answer. 

“And you said that I peeped and that I 
was a cheat, and you hated, hated, hated 
me! Yes, Dorothy, I did peep—I was a 
cheat. 

“And early the next morning I was in the 
woods searching for the first wild violets. And 
I took them to you—-some white and some purple. 
You cried, but you forgave me. You have not 
forgotten, Dorothy?” 

“No,” murmured the girl. “I have not for- 
gotten.” 

“And you told me to be strong and good and 
you would be proud of me, for that night I was 
going to leave home for college. And—and then, 
Dorothy, you broke down and cried again, and 
I—I—do you remember?” 

“Don’t!” whispered the girl. 

“And I have tried to be strong and good. I 
have fought hard and, God be thanked, in the 
main I have won. For there was always your 
face, Dorothy—the look of your eyes, the touch 
of your lips, the scent of the wild violets. And 
now | have come back to tell you all over again: I 
love you, Dorothy, I love you.” 

There was no answer. She did not move. She 
hardly breathed. 

“T go away tonight, Dorothy. It is useless 
for me to stay. I can’t live this life that you 
live. I can’t see you live it.” 

“No, no,” she whispered; “you must not go.” 
“Why?” 
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“Because—you must not.” 

“Dorothy, Dorothy” — his 
voice, too, had sunk to a whisper 
—‘‘ig there some hope for me 
after all? They are wrong who 
say that you have no heart for 
any one; that you live only for 
these silly conquests. My God, 
Dorothy, say that they are 
wrong!” 

The color had faded away. 
“No,” she answered; “they are 
quite right. It is my life.” 

“Then I leave tonight.” 

“No,” she cried defiantly; 
“you will stay.” 

“Then you—love me?” 

“T—I want you here.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Will you stay?” 
“Say you love me.” 
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“Your time is up,” came the quivering 
whisper. “It is eleven o'clock.” She 
looked up at him trembling but trium- 
phant. 

There was a look on his face of quiet 
determination, but he smiled carelessly 
as he rose and stepped forward to meet 
a man who was coming towards them. 

“Hello, Raymond, that you? Good by, 
Miss Cutlyf; you have given me an alto- 
gether charming quarter of an hour. Good 
by, Raymond, old man. ‘I’m off at mid- 
night, you know. Good by.” 

Louise Lake. 


ONLY A CURTAIN RAISER. 

It was a hot night in August, on the 
Astoria roof, that Stafford told his story 
to Carleigh. Why he did so was not 
quite clear to Stafford him- 
self, for he had not known 
Carleigh long, and certainly 
did not regard him as an in- 
timate friend. But Carleigh 
was a journalist, they had 
been chatting on plots after 
attending a first night at the 
Forrest together, and almost 
before he realized it Stafford 
was taking a leaf out of his 
own life history to place be- 
side the samples of fiction 
they were discussing. 

The story was simple 
enough: a man’s folly in act- 
ing on the impulse of the 
moment, and a woman’s 
pride. The man, of course, 
was Stafford himself; the 
woman, the daughter of his father’s 
partner in business. It had been the 
cherished wish of Stafford’s grandfather 

the founder of the firm —that the two 
young people should marry. They were 
perfectly willing to acquiesce in the 
matter, neither having other attach- 
ments, and when Edith was nineteen the 
engagement was formally announced. 
Six months later the grandfather died, 
and Stafford, in a mad moment of believ- 
ing that he was doing the proper thing, 
offered Edith her freedom. She accepted 
it without a word, and then the boy 
awoke to the fact that he loved the girl. 
sut she, offended at his apparent readi- 
ness to be rid of her, shut him out from 
her life, and for six years now he had 
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IT WAS ON THE ASTORIA ROOF 
THAT STAFFORD TOLD HIS 
STORY TO CARLEIGH. 
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been wandering up and down the earth, 
striving to forget. 

He had come to New York only for a 
few days at the time when he told his 
story to Carleigh, and straightway had 
started off again, to winter in California. 
It was April now, he was East once more, 
spending a week with friends, while 
making up his mind to which quarter of 
the globe he should next set out. He had 





forgotten Carleigh, forgotten what he 
had told him that night on the roof of the 
great hotel, while the music played softly 
and the many colored lights glowed in 
the shrubbery that sought. to make men 
and women forget the fifteen stories 
that intervened between them and Mother 
Earth. 

“We are going to the theater tonight, 
Rodman,” his host told him one after- 
noon as they left the club at an un- 
usually early hour. “It’s a farce from 
the French, sure to make us laugh, but 
there’s another piece on, too, only a cur- 
tain raiser by some nobody, which Alice 
is bound we shall be in time to applaud. 
She’s got a protégée playing the principal 
part, I believe. Any way, dinner is put a 
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whole hour ahead, and we shall have to 
get into our evening clothes accord- 
ingly.” 

To their own evident surprise the 
theater party were just taking their 
places as the first curtain rose. The scene 
was the Astoria roof, two men were 
seated at a table in the foreground, and 
while the musicians played softly in the 
kiosk one told the other the story 








Of course, many changes had been 
made as to details, but the main facts 
of the story were as Stafford had put 
them.. He knew that Edith must be in- 
troduced, for was it not expressly to see 
the leading woman of this playlet that 
the company had been hurried through 
their dinner? Stafford sat there like a 
statue, waiting for her to come on the 
stage; he felt as though some magic potion 
had gifted him with the power 
to quit in spirit the confines of 
flesh, and, standing apart, view 
himself encountering his own 
future. 

Here is Edith now, only her 
name is not Edith and she is not 
one quarter as pretty as her pro- 
totype. She is with an elderly 
gentleman, and it appears that 
he is her father and that they 
have arrived unexpectedly in 
town. She bestows a warm 
greeting upon the fellow who 
acts the part of the confidant, 
but shows deep agitation on being 
suddenly brought face to face 
with the man whom Stafford rec- 
ognizes for himself. It soon 
appears that she is engaged to 
the confidant and will marry him, 
stifling the love for the other 
man that the most dense among 
the spectators can see is still 
glowing in her bosom. 

The curtain falls, and while 
his companions applaud wildly 
for their hostess’ protégée, Staf- ; 
ford sits mute, motionless, feel- 
ing as though a leaden weight 
had been dropped upon his 
heart. 











seg ” 
STAFFORD SAT THERE LIKE A STATUE. WAITING FOR HER Come, Mr. Stafford,”  ex- 


TO COME ON THE STAGE. 


Stafford now recalled having told that 
night. He sat rigid, tense, for an in- 
stant, refusing to believe reality, then he 
picked up the bill he had not yet looked 
at, and read the name of the author, 
Vincent Carleigh. This one glance, and 
he fixed his attention on the stage again, 
scarcely breathing for the intensity of 
his emotion. How would the story end? 
There was no end as he had told it to 
the journalist; there was no end that he 
could imagine himself; only the tangled 
threads of a frightful mistake. 


claims his dinner partner, “ why 

are you not helping us to bring 
Ottie out? The play was absurd, to be 
sure, but she is a dear.” 

But Stafford is rude for once in his 
life. He has no ears for anything, only 
eyes to gaze at the girl he has just dis- 
covered in the right hand box. She has 
not seen him, but she is wiping away the 
traces of tears, and this will give him the 
courage to go to her on the morrow and 
ask if she has any better ending to sug- 
gest for the curtain raiser that everybody 
about him is voting a dismal failure. 

Matthew White, Jr. 





















THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAILROAD. 


BY COLONEL H. G. PROUT, 


Editor of the Railroad Gazette, and formerly Governor of the Provinces of the Equator. 


CECIL RHODES’ COLOSSAL PROJECT OF A TRUNK .LINE FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO THE SOUTHERN 
POINT OF AFRICA, AND THE TREMENDOUS PHYSICAL AND FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES HE HAS TO OVERCOME. 


GENTLEMAN who is a pretty fair 

judge of great men said the other 

day: “Cecil Rhodes is the greatest man 

I ever met.” The speaker was the “ Poet 

of the Empire,” giving his view of the 

most active agent of imperialism now 
walking about. 

We need not stop to ask if the estimate 
is altogether just. Mr. Rhodes has great 
qualities, and qualities which must appeal 
strongly both to the man who could write 
the “Song of the English,” the “Reces- 
sional,” and the “White Man’s Burden,” 
and to the man who can be deeply stirred 
by those striking poems. He has an 
amazing imagination, the quality that lies 
behind all creative work. He has the 
power to pull together, and direct to his 
own uses, the hopes and activities of other 
men. He has some of the gifts of genius, 
and we shall need to be careful if he does 
not sweep us off our feet. 

He comes before the world with a pro- 
ject for a railroad to parallel the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea; a railroad 5,600 
miles long; a railroad for at least a 
quarter of its distance close alongside 
navigable waters; a railroad which shall 
run for half of its distance through a 
land now thinly inhabited by stark naked 
Savages, and for another quarter of its 
distance through a country peopled by a 
scanty population of barbarians; a rail- 
road which for three fifths of its length 
shall run through a country in which only 
the exceptional white man can live, be- 
cause of the fevers. 

When we say a railroad 5,600 miles 
long, we do not realize what that means 
until we stop and make a comparison and 


let the conception of the distance soak- 


into our minds. 
Io 


From New York to San 


Francisco by rail is only 3,266 miles. Mr. 
Rhodes’ railroad, parallel to an ocean 
highway, through a country of savages 
and of fever, will be seventy one per cent 
longer. Is it not astounding that a man 
of brains and of hard experience should 
entertain such a vision? Is it not astound- 
ing that other men of brains and experi- 
ence should receive it kindly? But they 
do. I have talked about it not only with 
the poet of the empire, but with a very 
hard headed naturalist who has lived 
through an African fever and has seen his 
men die of it; with bankers and railroad 
officers; and I read of a probability that 
an imperial guarantee will soon be made 
of the money necessary to build at least 
eight hundred miles of this line. I am 
astonished at the ease with which Mr. 
Rhodes has carried the world before him. 

I begin to suspect dimly that possibly 
the other eleven jurymen may be right. 
Then I talk a little more and I find that 
no one of those with whom I talk has seri- 
ously thought of the great cost, the mi- 
nute returns, the fevers, the wilderness 
and the desert. The scheme is so grand 
and brilliant that it captures the swift 
imagination, and the laggard judgment 
cannot catch up. We see not only a 
British line of railroad from Alexandria to 
the Cape of Good Hope, but we see lat- 
erals plunging in from the eastern coasts; 
then a great east and west line from the 
Red Sea, across Kordofan and Darfour 
and Wadai to the British Niger territory, 
and other east and west lines across 
British Central Africa; and suddenly a 
whole vast continent, one of the great 
divisions of the earth, is captured by a 
coup de main, or perhaps by a coup de 
thédtre. Nothing quite so spectacular has 
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been done in history since the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

But let us consider the matter a little 
in detail. First, a word about the dis- 
tances. Somebody is reported to have 
estimated that the total length of the 
Cape to Cairo railroad will be 5,644 miles. 
The four miles gives an air of great pre- 
cision, but no one knows within some 
hundreds of miles what would be the de- 
veloped length of any line of communica- 
tion through the heart of Africa. Little 
of the country has ever been measured. 
The distances of travelers are determined 
by noting the time of march and guess- 
ing at the speed and multiplying these 
two quantities. The directions are kept 
by a pocket compass. Occasionally a trav- 
eler has been able to check his positions 
by astronomical determinations of latitude 
and longitude, using the sextant; but com- 
paratively few points have been so fixed. 

In the distances that I shall give, that 
from Cape Town to Buluwaye is from offi- 
cial timetables. The Nile from Lado to 
Khartoum is from an actual log of the 
river; the rest of the distances are scaled 
off from good maps, and in some cases 
checked by my own marching itineraries. 
It is probable that they are generally too 
short. For topographical reasons a line 
of railroad cannot be an air line. On the 
other hand, a railroad from Khartoum to 
Lade need not follow the bends of the 
Nile, and there something could be saved. 
On the whole, the distances are close 
enough for our present purposes; there 
are other elements of the problem which 
are subject to greater errors than these. 
I shall consider the distance to Cape Town 
from Alexandria, and not from Cairo, for 
obviously the line should go from sea to 
sea. This distance is 5,610 miles. 

The part of the line now built and 
building aggregates about 2,575 miles. 
There remains, therefore, 3,035 miles to 
build. This will cost, let us say, $14,000 a 
mile, or $42,500,000 for 3,035 miles of 
railroad. Thisis for arailroad of 3 feet 6 
inches gage, rails 50 pounds per yard, 
engines a trifle heavier than those used 
on the elevated railroads of New York, 
an amount of rolling stock sufficient for 
three trains a week each way, running at 
12 miles an hour; a telegraph line, water 
supply, and such stations, shops, and 
other fixed plant as will be necessary for 
this very light traffic. 
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This estimate is not a random guess; it 
is the figure adopted by Captain Mac- 
donald, Royal Engineers, for the railroad 
now building from Mombasa to Lake 
Victoria in Uganda, 657 miles long. Cap- 
tain Macdonald and his subordinates 
surveyed lines aggregating 2,700 miles 
for their railroad, and did a very careful 
job. A Parliamentary committee reduced 
his estimate by the severe process of 
cutting the gage down to three feet, the 
rails to thirty five pounds per yard, and 
the rolling stock to the lowest absolute 
requirements; that is, they provided for 
what would be really a temporary line of 
very small capacity. But it is probable 
that even with such severe reductions 
Captain Macdonald’s estimate will be ex- 
ceeded in the end. Nearly 250 miles of 
that Uganda railroad has been built, but 
“under the greatest difficulties.” The 
tsetse fly killed the animals at a great 
rate. Out of 550 bullocks from India, 
only 100 were alive last June, and 50 
mules out of 150 died in two months. As 
many as 10 per cent of the laborers were 
in the hospital at one time, and there are 
rumors of an appalling death rate from 
fevers, 

It is not supposable that Mr. Rhodes’ 
railroad will be built as. cheaply as the 
Uganda line. The haul of his material 
would be vastly greater. In both cases 
metal cross ties must be used, because of 
the destruction of timber by the white 
ants, and the same is true of bridges and 
other structures. Local labor must be 
uncertain and inefficient, and imported 
laborers must be expensive and very 
subject to the fevers which will be 
found the whole length of the line. 
Mr. Rhodes is reported to have estimated 
the cost at £10,000,000, or, say $48,700,- 
000; but if a man were going into this 
as a private enterprise he ought to be 
prepared to spend at least $100,000,000. 

Captain Macdonald made an estimate of 
the earnings of the Uganda railroad. 
This railroad, it must be remembered, 
taps the high country around the Great 
Lakes, which is supposed to be the best 
part of Central Africa. The altitude is 
considerable, with pretty wide variations 
of level, and the people themselves are of 
a higher type than the mass of the negro 
population of the continent. Their climate 
and their country are adapted to a 
greater variety of products than any 
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other part of equatorial Africa, and they 
consume more cotton cloths and other 
products of civilization than other tribes. 
Captain Macdonald’s estimate was that 
the traffic would not pay working ex- 
penses, and that if the capital invested in 
the road paid three per cent interest 
there would be an annual deficit of 
$350,000. At this rate, estimating by 
miles alone, the deficit on the 3,035 miles 
yet to be built to complete the Cape to 
Cairo line would be about $1,600,000 a 
year. This is purely a guess. John Bull 
might have to put his hand in his pocket 
for twice or thrice this sum every year 
as the charge for conquering Africa by 
rail, or the deficit might be smaller. No 
man can do better than guess. 

All of this has been written on the as- 
sumption of a continuous rail line from 
the Mediterranean to Cape Town, but it 
is hard to believe that Mr. Rhodes con- 
templates such a thing, and the latest 
reports of his sayings indicate that he 
does not. There are two ways of accom- 
plishing the same end, much simpler and 
cheaper. One is to use the natural water- 
ways, building links of railroad between 
them; the other is to build in short trunks 
from the sea and spread out feeders 
from these east and west trunks. The 
ultimate result would naturally be a 
combination of these two methods of 
procedure. 

Let us consider first the inland railroad 
and water line. From Cape Town to 
Buluwayo a railroad 1,360 miles long is 
now in operation. This could be con- 
tinued, say, 650 miles to Lake Nyassa. 
On that lake there would be 340 miles of 
navigation. Then a link of 180 miles of 
railroad would take us to Lake Tangan- 
yika, where would be about 400 miles of 
navigation. Another link of 300 miles 
would take us to the Albert Nyanza; then 
190 miles by water would carry us to 
Dufile, on the Nile. North of Dufile are 
cataracts and rapids, and we should need 
to have a link of 125 miles of railroad to 
Lado. From Lado to Khartoum is 1,010 
miles, as the Nile was logged 25 years 
ago by Lieutenants Watson and Chippen- 
dale, of the Royal Engineers, acting under 
the orders of Gordon. From Khartoum, 


still proceeding northward, about 545 
miles of railroad, now built or building by 
the Sirdar, will take us to Wady Halfa. 
Thence to Cairo by the river is about 730 
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miles. There is now a little railroad six 
miles long around the first cataract at 
Assouan; but when the great irrigation 
works at that place are established, locks 
will be provided, and boatscan steam con- 
tinuously from Wady Halfa to Cairo. Or, 
if we choose, we may take rail again at 
Assouan, a little more than 500 miles south 
of Cairo, the southern terminus of the 
Egyptian railroad system. 

This itinerary gives us only about 1,255 
miles of railroad to build instead of 3,085, 
thus sweeping away at once 1,780 miles, 
or 59 per cent of the railroad line. It 
would not save an equal percentage of 
the first cost, for something must be spent 
for steamers, wharfs, warehouses, and 
shops for the repairs of the steamers; but 
it would cut down the outlay enormously. 

One obvious objection to this program 
is the frequent transshipment of freight 
from rail to water and back again. There 
would be ten such changes between 
Alexandria and the Cape. But really 
this objection strikes me as of but little 
importance, for the through freight 
would at best be but a very small volume. 
There are few commodities that can stand 
so long a journey, except by deep water; 
and in this case, it must be remembered 
that the through traffic would always 
have to compete with the ocean routes. 

There is no doubt about the practica- 
bility of these inland waterways. The 
1,010 miles on the Nile from Lado to 
Khartoum carries water enough at all 
seasons for safe and efficient navigation. 
The sudd, or vegetable barrier, of which 
people sometimes speak, can form only 
if the river is left undisturbed. Nothing 
is easier than to pull the little islands of 
vegetation loose and let them float down, 
if they are attacked before they knit 
together. In the few years of Gordon’s 
government of the Provinces of the 
Equator, and immediately following his 
government, there was no sudd; the fre- 
quent passage of steamers and sailing 
craft prevented it. 

But, finally, the obvious thing is to 
use the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea 
for the long haul, and to run in lines 
from the ports. The cheapest transpor- 
tation in the world is that done on the 
deep sea. Railroads cannot compete with 
big ships running in plenty of water, and 
apparently the cheapest way to conquer 
Africa is to use the oceans. 





























If Mr. Rhodes gets to the south end of 
Tanganyika with his railroad, and puts 
steam on that lake, he controls all the 
country behind German East Africa, and 
the obvious way to the sea from that hin- 
terland is not only by the Cape, but by 
Durban and Delagoa Bay and Beira, or 
perhaps down the Zambesi and out by 
other Portuguese ports. To the north of 
German East Africa is the railroad now 
building from Mombasa to Lake Victoria. 
Still further north, the natural trade 
route is down the Nile to Khartoum, or to 
Berber, and then by rail to the Red Sea 
at Suakin. A railroad 240 or perhaps 
260 miles long, across an easy country, 
would put the Soudan trade in deep water 
at Suakin, and that railroad will prob- 
ably be built long before any north and 
south railroad traverses any of the 23 
degrees of latitude between the south end 
of Tanganyika and Khartoum. Further 
north than Berber no east and west rail- 
road is needed, for the country on either 
side of the Nile is iron desert, absolutely 
hopeless, until we arrive at Egypt proper. 

I have said nothing about the political 
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and strategical value of the Cape to Cairo 
railroad. This is too big a subject to 
take up at the end of an article, but it is 
reasonable to assume that a continuous 
rail and water line of communication will 
be just as useful strategically and _politi- 
cally as an all rail line. It is reasonable 
to assume, also, that Great Britain, with 
her overwhelming commercial and military 
marine, can conquer and hold Africa by 
building short east and west lines in from 
the seaports more cheaply and efficiently 
than by long inland lines. But whatever 
she does, and whatever it costs her, hu- 
manity will gain by her conquest of Africa. 
I venture these opinions of the proper 
line of attack with some diffidence. The 
world seems to have taken Mr. Rhodes’ 
plan for granted—it is so brilliant and 
so “imperial.” I can speak from personal 
knowledge of no part of Africa south of 
the equator. But I have learned the Nile 
valley and the eastern deserts through 
days of toil and kummervollen Nachte, 
and of matters from the equator to the 
Mediterranean I claim to speak with 
something like expert knowledge. 





A REASONABLE DOUBT. 


BY EDWARD BUSHNELL. 


WHY JUROR JOHN C. NELSON TOOK A SPECIAL INTEREST IN THE TRIAL OF ROBERT DARROW FOR 
MURDER, AND HOW HE FOUND OUT FOR HIMSELF WHETHER THE PRISONER WAS 
INNOCENT OR GUILTY. 


Cee into long benches at the 
back of the court room, and planted 
in hard backed chairs further forward, 
standing along the railings and loafing in 
the window spaces, the. inhabitants of 
Central County strove with the god of 
sleep. Meanwhile they feigned interest 
in the algebraic process of forming a 
jury, which is selected much as a pair of 
equations is solved—by addition, subtrac- 
tion, comparison, substitution, and elimi- 
nation. Too little wisdom and too much 
knowledge are alike grounds for rejec- 
tion; and he who escapes Scylla and 
Charybdis is summarily dropped from the 
panel, perhaps, and none can tell why. It 
reminds one of Procrustes. 

So in Central City’s criminal court, on 
this September day, many were called and 
eleven had been chosen. The spectators 





looked at the one vacant chair and 
drowsily congratulated one another that 
their patience would soon be rewarded. 
No one thought any longer of going 
home. 

The defendant’s lawyer kept opening 
his watch and hoping that he might have 
another night for preparation before ac- 
tive hostilities began. Seated behind the 
attorney and handcuffed to a chair arm, 
Robert Darrow never ceased scowling and 
staring at the faces of the men who were 
bound to consider him “innocent till 
proved guilty.” He had heard that phrase, 
and wondered how much significance it 
had to the jurors. 

“James C. Nelson,” called the bailiff 
from his list. “Step forward, sir, and 
take the vacant chair.” 

A white haired man came edging 
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through the crowd. Darrow started, and 
turned his rough bearded face, following 
the man as he went to the jury box. He 
raised his hand against the glare of the 
red sun streaming past the ill fitting win- 
dow shades, and scanned the face of the 
man who might soon bespeak him life or 
death. 

The new juror cast a familiar glance 
over the scene before him, and then 
turned to receive the oath and answer the 
judicial catechism. No, he was not ac- 
quainted with the accused; had never seen 
him before that morning. He had read 
newspaper accounts of the alleged killing, 
to be sure, but had formed no opinion 
that was not open to change from the 
evidence. He believed that death was a 
proper punishment in cases of malicious 
and premeditated murder; and knew of 
no reason wherefore he could not render 
a just and impartial verdict in the case at 
bar. 

The prosecuting attorney had no more 
questions to ask. He knew Nelson to be 
an experienced juror and a safe man for 
conviction. Darrows lawyer knew it, 
too, and presently he addressed the judge 
to exercise his last peremptory challenge, 
but a gesture from his client stopped 
him. 

“He’s all right; let him stay,” whis- 
pered Darrow as the lawyer bent down to 
hear him. 

“What do you know about him?” 
asked the other. 

“Nothing,” answered the prisoner hesi- 
tatingly; “only I like his looks. Let him 
stay.” 

They argued together for a few mo- 
ments, while the prosecutor tapped nerv- 
ously on the table with the folded indict- 
ment and the judge snapped his watch 
case. Darrow was not to be moved. “I 
say, let him stay; and that settles it,” he 
ejaculated with a smothered oath. “This 
is my funeral, not yours.” 

“Well, that’s no jest if the rest are 
like Nelson,” said the other. Then he 
straightened and told the court that the 
defendant was content with the jury. 

“You may arise, gentlemen, and be 
sworn,” said his honor, sighing with re- 
lief; and the clerk rattled off the solemn 
formula with the familiarity of long prac- 
tice. 

Juror Nelson sank back between the 
arms of his big chair, well satisfied in the 
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assurance of a good seat throughout the 
trial, and a chance to aid in upholding the 
dignity of Central County. He glanced 
toward the accused, but saw only the 
frowzy top of his great head bowed 
over the trial table, while the attorneys 
made their opening statements to the 
twelve men who held his life in their 
hands. 

The trial dragged on as trials do, with 
varying interest and monotony. There 
were the positive witness and the con- 
servative witness; the witness who was 
averse to denying or affirming anything, 
and the witness who wanted to tell all she 
knew and to repeat it upon cross ex- 
amination. There were the session when 
the judge was half an hour late, and the 
afternoon when a juror fell asleep in his 
chair and was reprimanded into a week of 
insomnia. The usual number of hours 
were spent in the unproductive droning of 
the attorneys, who objected to or in- 
sisted upon this or that item of testi- 
mony. The crowd gaped critically at the 
accused when he was led shackled into 
the court room in the morning, and gazed 
with more or less pity upon him as the 
door closed behind him and his jailer at 
night. Through it all, the careful ones 
could see the jurors’ faces harden into 
certainty of guilt. 

It appeared, as the testimony pro- 
ceeded, that Darrow and another, called 
Scotchy, were of a gang of wanderers 
that had been hanging around the freight 
yards intent on beating their way west- 
ward. A certain flat bundle, treasured in 
Scotchy’s pocket, had been apparently 
much coveted, and perhaps claimed, by 
the prisoner. The two had disputed 
about this prize, but on the night of the 
killing had laid-aside their differences in 
intoxication, and gone to bed together in 
the baggage room of a suburban station, 
while the rest of the gang, being less 
bold because less drunk, had camped in 
some freight cars near by. The railroad 
police had approached at about midnight 
to drive them away; had heard an outcry 
in the baggage room; and, forcing their 
way in, found Scotchy bathed in blood, 
with a knife thrust through his heart, and 
Darrow returning a large jack knife to 
his pocket. Thecontentious package was 
buttoned inside his coat. No one else 
was near, and windows and doors were 
closed. F 
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Arrested, Darrow had at first refused ut- 
terly to give an explanation of the situation; 
but afterwards had insisted to the officers 
that Scotchy had voluntarily given him 
the package before they went to sleep; 
that he had been awakened by the same 
outcry that had attracted the polige, and, 
finding a stranger bending over Scotchy, 
had drawn his knife for protection; but 
the intruder had escaped through a win- 
dow on the opposite side of the room, and 
slammed it shut behind him. 

The coveted bundle proved to contain a 
young woman’s likeness, faded and grimy, 
and nothing besides. 

The testimony for the State was clear 
on all these points, and numberless details 
pointed toward the prisoner's guilt as 
the lengthening shadows on the court 
room floor foretold the close of the sec- 
ond day’s testimony. The prosecutor 
offered in evidence the waistcoat through 
which the murderous knife had passed. 
The coroner was on the witness stand, 
and had identified the garment as being the 
one which he had removed from Scotchy’s 
body. 

“T will ask the jury to inspect this 
garment,” said the prosecutor, holding it 
at arm’s length before him. “You will 
notice, gentlemen, how the threads of 
warp and woof are crushed and pressed 
inwards along the edges of the cut; proof 
that the knife that made the wound was 
dull—like a certain knife I shall put in 
evidence tomorrow.” 

He handed it to the nearest juror. A 
hush was upon the assemblage as he 
glanced the waistcoat over and passed it 
to his neighbor. The spectators in the 
rear of the room half rose from their 
chairs, to miss nothing of the appearance 
of this dark stained piece of silent evi- 
dence. The State’s attorney stood with 
arms akimbo, waiting, before the jury 
box. Darrow’s eyes gleamed between his 
fingers while he scanned the face of each 
juror who held the garment toward the 
waning light. His counsel wrote aim- 
— at his notes on the table beside 

im. 

“Be as expeditious as possible, gentle- 
men,” warned his honor. “Let us not 
spend too much time upon details now.” 

The waistcoat passed into James Nel- 
son’s hand. He eyed it listlessly, loung- 
Ing back in his chair, and turned to hand 
it to the next juror. But something caught 


his gaze. He started: forward and 
snatched the garment back and held it 
close before his eyes. 

“Wait a bit; I can’t see it,” he whis- 
pered huskily. He tucked it between his 
knees, took his spectacles from his pock- 
et and fumbled them into place. The 
judge fidgeted and slammed shut a law 
book before him, and the prosecutor went 
to his seat at the trial table. 

Two or three girls sitting on the front 
row of benches giggled together. “Old 
Mr. Nelson don’t know blood from rust, I 
guess,” said one. 

But it was not at the stains he was 
looking, but at a button gripped between 
his thumb and finger as he turned it this 
way and that before his dimming sight. 

“Tt must be; it must be!” he mumbled, 
and rose to go nearer the window. 

“Sit down, sir!” called the judge. 
“All the exhibits will go to the jury 
room when the case is submitted to you; 
and there is no need for such scrutiny 
now.” 

Nelson turned toward the bench and 
opened his lips to reply. A stern gesture 
checked him; and he almost fell into his 
chair as he yielded the garment into his 
neighbor’s hand. 

“What the devil does this mean any- 
how, Darrow?” whispered the lawyer. 

“Let me alone. How do I know?” 
growled his client. 

“Tf you don’t tell me all there is to 
know, how do you expect me to help 
you?” 

“T don’t,” snarled Darrow. Then he 
added, to himself: “But there’s others 
that may help me—or hang me.” 

Twenty witnesses for the State gave 
testimony to show Darrow’s guilt. Two 
women had seen evidence of his quarrel- 
some disposition. Boys had watched him 
as he followed the deceased about, de- 
manding something from him. His asso- 
ciates passively swore to anything 
convenient; and the policemen had as 
little doubt of his guilt as they had 
sympathy with his class. 

But when the bailiff called for the 
defendant’s witnesses, Darrow alone stood 
up to be sworn. Friendless and unknown, 
forsaken by those who had been his com- 
rades in wandering, he had no one upon 
whom he could call to bear witness to his 
character or to corroborate his account 
of the night’s happenings. So there 
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arose a certain morbid sympathy among 
the crowd. The girls who had giggled 
the day before put up their handkerchiefs 
to their eyes and murmured, “What a 
shame! Poor fellow!” Everybody put 
himself into the best available position 
to see and hear what sort of a defense 
the man could make for himself. The 
jurors kept their faces passive, and 
expected lies. Nelson looked a little 
pale, and no softness was in the glance 
that he shot at the accused when he put 
himself into the witness chair. 

His story was short and plain, and con- 
sistent with what he had told the officers 
upon his arrest. Scotchy was an old 
friend of his, he said. They had lived in 
the same county till he was twenty one; 
that was six years ago. Then he had 
gone away from home, been unlucky, 
grown desperate, and turned tramp. He 
had happened to run across Scotchy just 
a week before his death, and found him 
carrying about the picture of a girl they 
had both kept company with. She was 
dead, Scotchy told him. The witness 
thought he was a better friend of the girl 
than Scotchy had ever been, and wanted 
the picture. They had scrapped more or 
less about it, he acknowledged, but never 
with much feeling; and when they went 
into the baggage room that night, 
Scotchy, with drunken good nature, had 
voluntarily intrusted it to him. 

Then at midnight came the alarm, and 
the flight of the intruder, and his own 
arrest. He had not opened his knife at 
all; the marauder had escaped too soon. 
If the microscopist said he found blood 
stains on the blade he was probably right. 
Witness had cut himself with it several 
times. Had he washed it afterwards? 
No, indeed. It was years since he had 
washed anything. He couldn’t describe 
the man who had fied, because it was 
pretty dark in the room; but he was a 
big man. Witness didn’t even know 
Scotchy was hurt until the officers told 
him of it. 

The prolonged cross examination by the 
state’s attorney did not bear much fruit. 
There was a lack of detail about Darrow’s 
evidence that protected it against self 
contradiction. If it was a lie, it was well 
done. 

The county in which he and Scotchy 
had lived in boyhood was Jefferson County, 
near Summit City. No, Darrow wasn’t 


his right name, and Scotchy wasn’t the 
other’s right name; but he didn’t care to 
tell their names and bring respectable 
people into disrepute and shame. Robert 
was his own first name, all right—Robert 
C. The knife which was found in his 
pocket, and which had been identified and 
passed around among the jurors earlier 
in his examination, and which now lay 
half open upon the trial table, was one 
his father had given him ten years before. 
It was a big one, because he had been 
expected to use it to trim shrubs and 
berry bushes with; but he guessed he had 
fooled the old man about that. 

No one but the juror at his right had 
paid much attention to Nelson during this 
cross questioning. If the spectators had 
noticed, they would perhaps have found 
more to interest them in his face and 
movements than in the impassibility of 
the witness. At the mention of Jefferson 
County he had been drawn out of the 
reverie that had enwrapped him. As 
Darrow testified about his name, a pallor 
came about the old man’s lips, and his 
eyes stared hard at the bushy covering 
that overspread the prisoner’s face. He 
trembled and clutched at the arms of his 
chair at the word “ father,” and it seemed 
to the friend at his right that he had 
stopped breathing. 

“What's the matter, Nelson? Are you 
sick?” he whispered. 

But he got no answer. The attorneys 
had indicated that the examination of the 
witness was at an end. “Step down, sir,” 
the court had said. But the witness, 
turning to the jurymen, turning to James 
Nelson, fixing on him the gleam of his 
eye, said in firm and studied tones: 

“Perhaps I ought to add—I want to be 
perfectly truthful about all this—Scotchy 
was my friend, as I said—and he was my 
brother.” 

Then court adjourned; for Juror Nelson 
had fainted. 

It was six o’clock the next afternoon 
before the case was submitted to the 
jury. The lawyers on both sides had their 
say after the testimony closed; and the 
crowd, augmented because of the sensation 
of a juror’s fainting, absorbed the elo- 
quence of the addresses, and in turn 
applauded inwardly the telling arraign- 
ments of the prosecuting attorney’s fiery 
speech and the artful evasions of his 
opponent. Nelson scarcely changed coun- 


























tenance through it all. He seemed weak 
after his “slight attack of vertigo,” and 
sat low in his chair, with head upon his 
chest, giving little heed. 

His thoughts were far away, busy about 
the spacious white farm house down in 
Jefferson County, where he had raised his 
crops and reared his family; where Fred 
and Robbie had been born and bred, had 
played together and studied together and 
worked in the fields together, all through 
their youth and young manhood. He re- 
membered how different they were, and 
prone to have their boyish quarrels. His 
face grew sadder as his thoughts turned 
to their mother’s death and to the woman 
he had afterward brought home, whom 
they would never call mother; to the 
quarrels which had driven first Robert, 
then Fred, and finally himself, away from 
the homestead. He had searched long for 
the boys when it was too late; and now 
had he found them? “It must be,” he 
said to himself again and again. Hot 
tears came to his eyelids, and his body 
shook. 

He heard, as in a dream, the judge begin 
his charge. At that he pulled himself 
together, and with an effort set his mind 
intent on every;word that fell from his 
honor’s lips. Here, he thought, might be 
a loophole of escape from the crisis that 
was coming upon him. He listened with 
strained attention, as one who fears, yet 
hopes, to hear a decisive word. Soachild 
who has performed some new, strange 
deed without permission, trembles at its 
father’s knee to hear the sentence of 
praise or condemnation. 

The charge stretched out its careful 
length. The corpus delicti, the degrees of 
homicide, the burden of proof, the theory 
of reasonable doubt—all were conscien- 
tiously made as clear as might be to this 
jury of Robert Darrow’s peers. And when 
the final words were spoken, and the 
bailiff led the twelve men out to ballot 
away a fellow human’s life, if so they 
chose, the crowd filed from the dimly 
lighted court room into the twilight of the 
streets, and breathed a sigh of sympa- 
thetic responsibility. 

In the big basement room assigned to 
them, the jurors grouped themselves about 
a long table on which the court officer 
had laid the articles which had been 
placed in evidence. Some one nominated 
James C. Nelson as foreman. “He has 
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had more experience in jury work than 
any of the rest of us,” he said. 

Nelson’s eyes were upon the waistcoat 
and knife. “Not this time, friends,” he 
said. “I haven’t the strength for it. And 
I'll not ballot on the case tonight, either. 
I must think it over first.” 

Some of them grumbled. Sam Ackley 
wanted to go to lodge that night. He 
was secretary, and was needed there. 
He guessed the jurors were all of one 
mind, and they might as well bring in their 
verdict and not keep folks in suspense 
overnight. 

“Yes, Nelson,” chimed in another; “as 
long as there isn’t much doubt about the 
thing, let’s have it done with. Come, pull 
yourself together. You need a good 
night’s sleep as well as any of us. I never 
can sleep a wink on these cots.” 

But he was not to be moved; and 
others sided with him. “It’s a solemn 
matter of life and death,” they said, “and 
if a body doesn’t feel ready he’s entitled 
to think it over first.” 

“Like joining the church, eh?” laughed 
Ackley. “Well, who wants to have a 
game of pedro?” 

So they prepared to make a night of it. 
Some gathered into more or less congenial 
groups, discussing the case in hand. 
Others sought rest in such comforts as 
the situation offered. In the brightest 
corner of the room, three or four amused 
themselves with the indispensable pack of 
cards. 

Nelson, left to himself, picked up the 
big jack knife and held it in the glare of 
the gas. He was looking for something, 
and turned the knife over and over trem- 
blingly, holdiag it in all angles and posi- 
tions, until he found the almost obliter- 
ated scratchings on the horn. “R. C. 
N.” it read—Robert C. Nelson. It seemed 
to the old father but yesterday that the 
boy—his boy—had sat outside the farm 
house door in the twilight and scratched 
his initials upon the birthday gift. That 
was the day when old Dr. Boggs had said 
that the boy’s mother had but a month to 
live; and the father had kept the sad 
news secret so that Rob’s birthday hap- 
piness might not be spoiled. He mused 
on the boyish quarrels when Fred wanted 
to borrow the knife to cut fishpoles with 
—and always got it; for Rob never quar- 
reled very long, nor refused his brother 
anything. 
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And now they said that that knife in 
his boy’s hands had done murder, fratri- 
cide; that Rob had nourished anger in 
his heart until it choked all honor and 
manhood, and impelled him in cold blood 
to slaughter his only brother as he slept. 
They asked him to believe that of his 
son 

And did he not believe it? Could even 
a father’s mind be dull to such evidence 
as he had listened to? Was he not sworn 
to see with impartial eyes, to hear with 
just ears, and “true deliverance” to 
make? 

He quailed and turned his thoughts to 
his son’s testimony. His story had 
been plain, though improbable; unshaken, 
though commonplace. The father re- 
membered, and he had clung to that rec- 
ollection as a solace in all the disgrace of 
Robert’s vagrancy, that, whatever his 
faults, the boy never licd. Many a pun- 
ishment he had suffered, many a pleas- 
ure been denied, when a falsehood might 
have saved him. But Robert never lied. 
“He came by that trait honestly,” mused 
the old man. “TI always hated a lie as I 
did a snake; and so did Rob. His story 
may be true. It isn’t impossible. That 
window catch may have snapped shut 
when the real murderer pulled the win- 
dow down behind him, just as Rob said; 
and I have a ‘reasonable doubt’ about his 
guilt, and T’ll never vote to hang my boy; 
never,” he swore. 

But that doubt must be founded in 
the evidence, his honor had said in the 
charge. 

“In the evidence, in the evidence,” 
Nelson repeated. And as in duty bound 
he forced back all his love, all his con- 
fidence, all his paternal hopes, and pon- 
dered on the words that had fallen from 
the lips of the twenty witnesses. He 
saw how they fitted and matched and 
formed the web of fact that shut the 
criminal in—not his son, not any one he 
had ever heard of, but a worthless fellow 
that had long been a burden on society, 
and had no friend or advocate except a 
stripling whom the county, in the justice 
of the law, paid for making what defense 
he could. As for the fellow’s own testi- 
mony, that was scarcely worth consider- 
ing; presumably false to start with, and 
absurd when all was said. 

So, as his keen memory rehearsed the 
play, conviction ripened. Exhausted by 
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the strain, he lapsed into sleep for a sec- 
ond. But when he started wide awake 
again, his lips were saying, “My Robert 
never lied.” 

Like the swing of a giant pendulum his 
mind beat to and fro. The damning evi- 
dence—his son’s word; twenty impartial 
witnesses—a boy that never lied; a man’s 
sworn duty to the commonwealth—a 
father’s love. Fred was dead, slain by 
his brother—perhaps; Robert must die, 
condemned by his father—perhaps. Must 
he let a technical rule of law stay the 
word that might free his son? Was a 
quibble to make a child murderer of 
him? “Or shall I swear a lie to save a 
rascal?” he groaned. “Oh, God, where 
is light?” 

Thus the night passed. And with the 
morning, the other jurors roused, and 
stretched, and grumbled, and washed, 
and ate, and called Nelson into counsel. 
A foreman was elected and a written 
ballot ordered. In solemn silence the 
twelve slips were written and collected. 
The foreman fumbled them over, while 
the others lounged about the big table to 
hear the announcement. 

“Til warrant those tickets are as near 
alike as twelve blackbirds,” whispered 
Ackley. 

“Yes, and as black.” said another. 

“leven, murder in the first degree; 
one, not guilty,” announced the foreman 
with a nervous cough. Every eye turned 
on Juror Nelson. 

“Yes, neighbors, I’m the one,” he said 
huskily. “You see I’ve a doubt but that 
his story is true, so far.” 

Then they argued with him. They 
picked the defense to pieces. They re- 
hearsed the instructions of the court again 
and again. They reminded him of his own 
arguments to minority jurors at other 
trials. One after another of the eleven 
took up the cudgel against him. A man 
in that angle will always lie, they argued. 
It’s human nature to go to any extreme 
in self defense. And this fellow was a 
hobo of years’ standing, by his own con- 
fession. Who ever heard of a truthful 
hobo? And it wasn’t even a smart lie 
that this one had told. 

Some of the shrewder ones, those who 
knew Nelson best, reminded him of his 
oath; of his duty as a citizen; of the 
expense to the county if a second trial 
was made necessary. He surely did 

















not expect to convince them all, they 
said. 

All day long, hour after hour, he 
listened, and refused to change his vote 
“just yet.” But at nightfall, overwhelmed 
with reproaches and oratory, with the 
recollection of his son’s honest boyhood 
obscured by the calumny of his present, 
he yielded. Another ballot was taken 
and the verdict was reached. Then, quite 
outwearied, Juror Nelson threw himself 
upon a cot and dreamed the long night 
through of his boy upon the gallows. 

Karly in the morning the bailiff brought 
to the judge word of the agreement of 
the jury. The news spread fast, and the 
court house door was crowded again by 
an eager throng. Not a seat was vacant 
when the court officer’s “Hear ye, hear 
ye,” commanded silence. The attorneys 
sat in their places, he for the defendant 
trying not to place too much hope in the 
jury’s long deliberation. The shackled 
prisoner was led in from the jail, and sat 
behind his counsel. Then the jury filed in. 

Darrow’s lawyer seanned every face as 
it passed him, hoping to read the verdict 
in advance. Darrow looked for but one 
face, and that was turned away. 

The clerk received the folded verdict 
from the foreman’s hand. It rustled in 
his grasp as he opened the paper and 
read aloud the contents. If the death 
fraught words fell like lead upon the 
convict’s heart, he gave no sign of 
feeling. 

“Ts this your verdict, Mr. Foreman?” 
asked the clerk. 

“Tt is,” he answered. 

“So say you all, gentlemen of the 
jury?” 

“We do,” came in chorus from the box. 

Darrow’s attorney rose. “Your honor, 
I ask that the jury be polled,” he said 
formally. 

The judge nodded to the clerk. One 
by one he called the names of the men, 
and one by one they responded “aye,” 
affirming their verdict. Last of all 
“James C. Nelson” was called. 

The prisoner had at last succeeded in 
catching his father’s eye, and held it with 
a steady gaze. This one answer stood 


between him and the gallows. The old 
juror’s face was set. and ashen. He tried 
to speak and could not, at first. With a 


start he roused himself, and rose slowly 
in his place. 
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The judge raised his hand; but Nelson 
would not be forbidden. 
“Scotchy—who was killed—was my 


eldest son.” He gasped and halted, and 
put his hand to his throat, pulling at his 
clothing. “The prisoner—is my baby. 
So you see, judge, it’s kind of hard—for 
me to have to answer by myself. I hadn’t 
thought of that. Of course, if I’d known, 
judge, I wouldn’t have served on the 
jury. But—Rob has changed a good 
deal, and I didn’t know him this way.” 

The judge ought to have stopped the 
juror, well he knew. But there was a 
choking in his throat that made it hard 
to speak. After another struggle the 
father went on: 

“T guess I remember mostly what your 
honor said about reasonable doubt, and 
the evidence, and all that. I’d heard it 
before, you know, judge; and it seems 
easy enough. But if it’s your son—your 
own boy—things look so different; and I 
felt sure my Rob wouldn’t tell a lie. 
Why, judge, he never lied. I trained him 
that way, and you know what the Book 
says about their not departing from the 
way you train them. The Bible is good 
law, too, isn’t it, your honor?” 

The judge smiled painfully. It was 
better than anything else he could think 
of to do just then. Nelson bent and 
picked up the scarred waistcoat. 

“This is why they called Fred ‘Scotchy,’ 
neighbors; because he wore this plaid suit 
I bought him. And when ’twas pretty 
much wore out, my—his—mother sewed 
on this old glass button. Why, ’d know 
that button among a thousand; the little 
fellows used to find it in the button box 
and play with it when they weren’t as 
high as my knee. That was the first I 
knew it was my boys we were trying this 
case about, judge, when I saw this button; 
and you must excuse an old fellow for 
being slow about looking at it that day, 
your honor. It kind of knocked the 
wind out of me to know my oldest boy 
was murdered. But, oh God! when I 
knew ’twas Rob they said had done it!” 

He passed his hand over his beaded 
forehead. The prisoner sat like marble, 
and his nails reddened where he gripped 
his chair. The sound of children’s voices, 
on their way to school, came faintly 
through the window. Inside the silence 
was like the grave. 

“ve done my duty here, in this State, 
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all my life,” the old man continued. “I've 
paid my taxes and kept up my line fences 
and sat on juries, the best I knew how; 
and they say that’s all the law requires of 
aman. And—TI'll not fail you now, neigh- 
bors; if only I knew whether this doubt 
was the right kind or not, I’'d answer if— 
it hung all the Nelsons. But you 
wouldn’t want to send your boy to the 
gallows till you—knew he was guilty, 
would you, judge? And, by God, I’ll 
know !” 

A shock waved over the court room. 
No one breathed. The old juror, filled 
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with a long forgotten energy, leaned far 
forward toward the prisoner’s chair. He 
lifted high a gaunt hand. 

“Robert, Rob, my boy, you never lied to 
me, and you dare not make liars of us 
both now. Before God, Rob, did—you— 
murder—Fred?” 

The air quivered with the panting of 
the prisoner’s breath as he raised his head 
and met his father’s gaze. He tried to 
rise, resting against the table, but could 
not. Leaning there, panting, quaking, he 
gasped the answer: 

“ 





BALL GIVING IN NEW YORK. 


BY CLINTON VAN HORNE. 


HOW NEW YORK SOCIETY USED TO ENTERTAIN 


IN THE EARLY DAYS, 


BEFORE THERE WAS A FOUR 


HUNDRED, AND HOW IT MANAGES THE GREAT AND COSTLY FUNCTIONS OF TODAY. 


HE world loves happiness, and for- 
tunately the human heart always 
recognizes that the time to dance has 
its place as well as the time to work, and 
that occupation and amusement, well 
mingled, are our best companions for 
every day life and do much to save us 
from morbidness when the time comes to 
mourn. That our forms of amusement 
have become so conventional is greatly to 
be regretted; the desire to save ourselves 
trouble has resulted too often in giving 
our friends entertainments which have 
cost us nothing but money. 

In old times a ball was an excitement 
indeed, and it involved an amount of self 
sacrifice and discomfort on the part of 
the giver that would hardly be welcome 
in the family circle of today; but early in 
the century the resources were from 
within—not from without. There were 
no caterers. To be sure, the men serv- 
ants, china, glass, and small silver of 
well provided neighbors were frequently 
borrowed, but then all the neighbors were 
expected, and could consequently dispense 
with such luxuries at home. It reminds 
one of the worthy couple in “The 


Bachelors of the Albany,” who always 
dined out with their own epergne, and the 
popularity of the centerpiece insured its 
owners’ social success. But, to be serious, 
it was the trouble which old fashioned 
people cheerfully took to be hospitable, 


which gave dignity and heartiness to their 
social gatherings, and, above all, the 
charm of simplicity. In any city where 
the social element is so small that it can 
easily be gathered in the houses of those 
best fitted to entertain, this simplicity is 
preserved, but in New York, even in the 
early sixties, the pressure of numbers 
was already beginning to be felt. Society 
had outgrown all but a few great houses, 
and even in these the hospitable hearts of 
their owners were often vexed at having 
to discriminate a little in asking their 
friends or else to face the certainty of 
overcrowding their rooms. 

It was at this time that Delmonico 
opened the ballrooms above his restau- 
rant at the corner of Fourteenth Street . 
and Fifth Avenue, and very soon a series 
of subscription balls given there were 
followed by private dances. Whatever 
fashionable New York did then was done 
under the guidance, protection, and en- 
tire direction of Brown, the sexton of 
Grace Church. No one thought of giving 
a party without first sending for Brown. 
He was always employed to carry the in- 
vitations, so he naturally knew the date 
of every ball and kettledrum given during 
the season. He advised Mrs. A not to 
select the evening already chosen by Mrs. 
B; furnished the ladies new to social life 
with valuable hints as to their guests; 
kept order among the carriages on the 























night of the great event; in short, he 
married and buried and entertained New 
York, and led a jovial, fat existence. But 
even Brown moved with the times, and 
his round face beamed upon society from 
Delmonico’s, as he opened the carriage 
doors, just as it had from the steps of its 
friends’ residences. 

The expense of a ball at a restaurant 
was far greater than in a private house, 
but it combined much which appealed to 
the rich New Yorker. The sanctity of 
his own home was undisturbed, and he 
sat down to his quiet breakfast the next 
morning with perhaps an aching head and 
depleted purse, but with his domestic 
comforts secure. Then, there had been 
ample room—all his old friends had been 
there. Brown had saucily remarked, 
“Did you ever see such a resurrection 
party!” but at that time, if you were 
well born, you respected historic names 
even if their owners had ceased to be 
fashionable, and Miss Manhattan had not 
then learned the word “framp” with which 
to ticket most of her parents’ friends. So 
let us believe it was the promptings of 
hospitality which made these private 
balls in public places so popular, and not 
the spirit of vulgar ostentation. I do 
not wish to be understood as asserting 
that these Delmonico balls were then 
very frequent, but only as regretting that 
they ever should have been found expe- 
dient for private purposes, and that they 
should have held their sway for twenty 
five years. There were, fortunately, 
many fine houses whose doors were always 
open, and the exquisite taste of whose 
appointments quite equaled, on a smaller 
scale, the great houses of today. Many 
old residents will remember delightful 
entertainments in the fine old homes in 
Lafayette Place and Second Avenue, and, 
most preéminently, at a house at the 
corner of Eighteenth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, whose gracious host and hostess 
had filled their rooms and picture gallery 
with all that was best in modern art, and 
whose faultless taste brought perfection 
to every detail of their establishment. 

I also recall with pleasure several balls 
given ina large house in Fifth Avenue 
below Fourteenth Street, where the sup- 
pers were entirely prepared by the chef, 
who began his arrangements ten days in 
advance, and where the family and such 
guests as might be dining informally, 
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would adjourn to the kitchen about nine 
oclock in the evening and watch the 
marvelous constructions of that most 
famous of cooks, the elder Pinard. Nou- 
gat forts were mounted with chocolate 
guns, sugar deer with black currant eyes 
wandered under nougat trees, spun sugar 
birds’ nests waited for their eggs of 
colored ices, and as the time drew nearer 
boned quail, galantine, and aspic were 
added to the larder. 

And now it would be impossible to com- 
plete this retrospect which brings me 
abreast of my subject without a few 
words about Mr. McAllister. Society owes 
him a great deal. He worked hard for 
its amusement, and displayed good judg- 
ment and good taste. He saw that dis- 
tinguished visitors were not neglected; he 
interested himself good naturedly in the 
young people as they came out; he took 
the responsibility no one else would take, 
and received scant gratitude;. but one 
thing must be laid to his charge—he cer- 
tainly fostered this deplorable taste in 
New York for restaurant balls. Un- 
doubtedly it is pleasant at midnight to 
leave heated ballrooms and find another 
floor, where the air is fresh and crisp, the 
supper arranged on little tables, seating 
four to six people, and then to be served 
with every delicacy of the American mar- 
ket; and this was, of course, beyond the 
resources of any private house; but why 
wish to entertain all society at once? 

When Mr. McAllister made his much 
criticised speech about the four hundred 
it was undoubtedly in answer to some 
question as to how many he usually ex- 
pected at the Patriarchs’ and other balls 
which he managed, and he naturally re- 
called the number of suppers he usually 
found charged in Delmonico’s bills for 
these balls and gave the number as four 
hundred. It certainly was a very just 
estimate of habitual ball goers during the 
eighties, and even now, when society is 
much increased, it is not so very far be- 
hind the actual figures. That he ever in- 
tended limiting the number of people in 
New York worthy of social recognition to 
that, or any definite number, is quite ab- 
surd. But Mr. McAllister has passed 
away, and with him much of the interest 
in subscription balls. What are the 
methods of today? Certainly the tide 
has begun to set toward smaller and more 
varied entertainments in the smaller 
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houses, and we trust it may prevail till 
many of the old customs are swept away. 
Still, among the palaces of our modern 
millionaires there are a few ballrooms 
capable of containing quite as many 
guests as were ever seen at Delmonico’s, 
and once a year, it would seem, these 
rooms must be filled. 

Mrs. Manhattan, with the heroism of 
the social martyr, suggests to her daugh- 
ters that the time has come for their an- 
nual large ball, which society expects 
of them, and which they find so wearing 
and futile. The daughters plead for 
something smaller and more amusing, 
and finally gain the concession that when 
the monster gathering has made its rush 
they may supplement it later by any- 
thing they please. The Philistines ‘are 
upon them; there is no help. How is it 
all to be managed? 

If Mrs. Manhattan were preparing a 
list for a church ‘wedding of one of her 
daughters, the number of invitations 
would probably reach two thousand, but 
for a ball the outside number of those in- 
vited must be cut down to five hundred, 
and of these one third may be counted 
out, as either refusing or unable to come 
after having accepted. It is, of course, 
desirable to get together the young dan- 
cing set, both married and single, with not 
too great a sprinkling of elderly people. 
There must also be some invitations in re- 
serve for distinguished foreigners and 
strangers staying in town, but Mrs. Man- 
hattan sternly sets her face against 
granting any to New Yorkers who are not 
included in her original list, though that 


‘these will be asked for she very well 


knows. One of the three or four lady 
secretaries who do the invitation writing 
for social New York is sent for, the 
names carefully gone over with her, five 
or six hundred invitations ordered from 
Tiffany, and directed by the above men- 
tioned lady in her clear, beautiful hand- 
writing, and there is no retreat. Shall 
there be two bands—pauses while the 
musicians rest are always inoppertune— 
or shall one band have three or four extra 
violinists, so that in turn three or four 
may rest at a time? On the whole, the 
two bands carry the day, largely because 
the uniform of the Hungarians is so piec- 
turesque, and their music so inspiriting. 
And now for the supper. The chef is 
equal, he declares, to preparing supper 


for two hundred, perhaps two hundred 
and fifty; but for more, madame must 
order a new range and increase his scul- 
lions. Madame does neither. She sends 
for S-—, the celebrated caterer. For 
four dollars and fifty cents a head will 
S undertake the supper, including 
champagne? Much diplomacy finally 
raises the price to five dollars for the 
first two hundred and fifty, and four 
dollars for the remainder. § agrees 
for the delicacies so dear to dining out 
and party going New York. Oysters on 
the half shell, bouillon, terrapin (Phila- 
delphia receipt, not Baltimore), oysters 4 
la poulette, chicken croquettes, canvas- 
back ducks with mayonnaise of celery and 
fried hominy, ices and dessert; all the 
champagne and all theapollinaris wanted, 
and claret for those who dislike efferves- 
cent drinks. § is to bring his own 
servants, the little tables, linen, china, 
glass, and silver. The servants of Mrs. 
Manhattan are exempt from duty as far 
as the serving of supper is concerned, 
and can devote themselves to the front 
door, announcing the guests, and attend- 
ing in the dressing rooms. Outside John- 
son is to keep order among the carriages, 
and his men to see that the awning is 
properly lit, and its shelter not too much 
absorbed by private footmen. A wonder- 
ful man is Johnson—even as his father 
was before him, and dear old Brown be- 
fore him. No number ever escapes him; 
as his eye lights upon the home going 
lady, the number of her house is thun- 
dered down the street, and in a twinkling 
the welcome announcement made that 
Mrs. Knickerbocker’s carriage stops the 
way, and all without a word from her. 
This, however, is hardly as marvelous as 
that he should even know the lady's 
maids, who'frequently accompany their 
mistress, and should keep them equally 
well classified. 

Then the decorations are to be thought 
of, and vary so much in kind and expense 
that no two people will agree as to what 
is necessary. One hostess will order only 
growing palms, hired for the evening, 
another will have every available place in 
her rooms banked with flowers, another 
will use flowers most lavishly for the 
cotillion favors, and will perhaps have 
little light wheelbarrows of gilded wood 
heaped with roses and violets trundled 
into the ballroom at the appropriate time. 





























The endless detail which is involved in 
providing for the comfort of four or five 
hundred people for even one evening, 
who can guess? Double sets of printed 
numbers must be secured to use as checks 
in the dressing rooms, for cloaks and 


coats; double sets again for the seats for - 


the cotillion; new and effective favors for 
that much esteemed dance; a leader 
chosen for it almost before you have 
made up your mind to give the ball—so 
much does the success of the evening 
depend upon popularity and ability. 
Though the invitations have read, 
“Mrs. Manhattan, at home, on Thursday, 
January 17th, at ten o'clock,” no one 
thinks of arriving till after eleven, and, 
her toilet completed, the hostess walks 
through the rooms to give a final glance 
at everything and be assured that all is 
as perfect as skill and money can make 
it. At the end of the two large drawing- 
rooms is the ballroom, lighted softly from 
the ceiling, its ample walls covered with 
pictures, and round its four sides the light 
gilded chairs for the cotillion, tied in 
twos and numbered. A very majestic 
person is Mrs. Manhattan, in her trailing 
velvet dress, her superb neck and arms 
ablaze with diamonds, and her head 
crowned with a tiara which was once a 
royal possession. Her daughters, simply 
dressed in white satin, with few or no 
ornaments, seem very slight and girlish 
beside their imposing mamma. She, poor 
lady, is undoubtedly very tired, having 
thought out every particular and seen it 
carried into effect. When everything is 
ready and the guests almost at the door, 
then if she could only say, “I have earned 
the right to go to bed, and I am going 
with all possible speed; have what fun 
you can, my friends, without me,” that 
would seem only reasonable; but, alas! 
her trials have hardly begun. She must 
stand from eleven o’clock till after twelve 
at the door of the great drawingroom, 
and as the curtain is drawn back for each 
entering guest, a draft from the front 
door which makes her shiver blows down 
her back. She hears her excellent Flun- 
kett, the most dignified and solemn of 
servants, playing practical jokes with 
people’s names. All the bores she has 


been weak enough to ask have formed a 
coterie at her back and are doing their 
best to make conversation with her while 
She strives to weleome the newcomers. 
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As the evening wears on the woes of 
each neglected girl must be set straight; 
reluctant young men forced to dance with 
the girls they have always avoided; and 
favors asked which are so unwillingly 
granted that the weary hostess feels like 
a beggar in her own house. Four o’clock 
brings the hoped for release, and the last 
rosy cheeked débutante has thanked Mrs, 
Manhattan for such a delightful evening, 
and the good lady goes to her bed feeling 
that at least she has given pleasure. 
But on the morrow a rumor reaches her. 
Mrs. Manhattan is a prudent woman and 
never makes confidences, but her daugh- 
ters have dear friends, and in some way 
it has been mentioned that this large ball 
is to be followed by something much 
more exclusive and select, and gratitude 
is turned to resentment, and the popular- 
ity of the Manhattan family rests with a 
favored few. 

And now let us consider for a moment 
these small dances which have become the 
favorite mode of entertaining among our 
ultra fashionable set of rich people— 
“the smart set,” according to the slang 
of the day. Here we find the perfection 
of luxury and good taste, at least as far 
as the setting of the ball is concerned. 
The houses are spacious, built with the 
object of entertaining; the staff of house 
servants, with some slight reinforcement, 
equal to the emergency; the floors are 
polished and wiped until a lace handker- 
chief could be drawn over them unsoiled; 
and the ventilation, light, and heat regu- 
lated to a degree. Frequently a buffet 
supper is served continuously during the 
evening, to be followed at the end of the 
cotillion with a supper at little tables 
before the party breaks up. The hours 
are even later than at the larger balls, the 
guests hardly arriving before midnight 
and going proportionately late. The 
favors for the cotillion are every year 
growing more and more expensive. In 
some cases they are still costly trifles 
purchased by the hostess in Paris, and 
reserved for such occasions, but too fre- 
quently they are articles of jewelry set 
with semi precious stones, such as tur- 
quoise, amethysts, or topaz, beautiful 
fans, or bits of pretty silverware. 

And the guests? Who is considered 
worthy of admission within these charmed 
circles? There are no “frumps” there, 
none of the “old faubourg,” as a merry 
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young woman recently designated the old 
families whose indifference to society or 
whose diminished fortunes have caused 
them to drop out of the race for pleasure. 
The gathering consists mainly of married 
people on the sunny side of fifty, young 
matrons whose pretty heads are crowned 
with jewels, and of the perfectly dressed 
girls and gilded youths who form their 
court. They are certainly very orna- 
mental, these pretty ladies. Sometimes, 
too, they do much better for their friends 
than by giving dances. Sometimes they 
give musicales, and then their doors are 
opened a little wider and some of the 
“old faubourg” squeeze in. I doubt, 
however, whether the ears of the frumps 
are often tickled. They are very munifi- 
cent, these American royalties. The best 
talent which the opera and a music loving 
public can attract to our shores is secured 
for these private concerts, and is received 
with the most appreciative attention. 

People seem to be striving at present 
for originality in their entertainments, 
anything being welcome which varies 
the monotonous succession of dancing 
parties. Variety show performances, 
shorn of improprieties, and toned down 
to parlor requirements, are much the 
fashion; clever tricks, juggliery, fortune 
telling, tableaux, and theatricals are all 
well received. 

I doubt whether the givers of these 
entertainments expect to get much 
personal pleasure out of such things, but 
they naturally wish to return the civilities 
lavished upon them, and, besides, they 
feel that hospitality is due to themselves 
and others, and that their money is doing 
more good in circulation than in rolling 
up to their account in the bank. 

Let us look a little at the various ways 
in which such expenditure on the part of 
the rich assists the poor. Take, for ex- 
ample, the florists. They draw their 
supply of flowers from all parts of the 
surrounding country, and a dull winter in 
the social world is felt by the owners of 
small greenhouses for fifty miles about 
New York; whereas a demand for flowers 
will often send the price of fine rosés 
as high as fifty cents or a dollar apiece. 
Take, again, the employment given by the 
livery stables during a gay season; for it 
is unusual to use private carriages for 
late night work, and it is not only the 
ladies who have to be taken care of; the 
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modern young gentleman has so _in- 
corrigibly acquired the cab and hansom 
habit that he has almost forgotten that 
his legs will carry him through the 
streets. The food and wine used must 
be of great moment to the purveyors of 
such things, and the extra service em- 
ploys many servants. 

Such an event as the funcy ball given 
by Mrs. Martin a year ago, at the end of 
a hard winter, is really a godsend to 
many a poor sewing girl. Dressmakers 
are in the habit of dismissing half their 
employees in the dull seasons, and be- 
tween January and March there are few 
orders given for new clothes. The month 
which preceded Mrs. Martin’s ball—which 
was a very large one—found the dress- 
makers reéengaging their seamstresses, 
the shops selling their richest silks, the 
costumers, shoemakers, wigmakers, all as 
busy as bees, and every one glad of the 
occupation except some of the cheap 
newspapers, which, as usual, tried to stir 
up a spirit of communism, and sent Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin away from their country 
feeling that they had been cruelly mis- 
understood in their efforts to spend their 
money in their own land. 

And now, having described some of the 
varied entertainments of gay New York, 
I should like to ask whether with so much 
wealth and so much hospitality the best 
results are achieved? I really believe not. 
It is far from edifying for the same set of 
people to meet night after night, to hear 
the same waltzes, eat a repetition of the 
same suppers, and find their only variety 
in the fresh extravagance of the women’s 
dresses.. We should be more careful to 
include older people; they give a ballast 
and dignity to the entertainment, and 
may set our young men and women an 
example of high bred manners which they 
will do well to imitate. Let the hours be 
earlier, and the brain workers will be able 
to join also. We are a nation of hard 
working men; why should our hours be 
copied from foreign capitals whose leisure 
class can afford to turn night into day? Let 
our rich people value themselves less for 
their exclusiveness, and more upon making 
their houses the meeting ground of the 
cultured, the artistic, and the literary; 
and wher this is accomplished I venture 
to predict that social life in New York 
will have reached a perfection found no- 
where else in the world. 
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“THE LITTLE MINISTER” HERE AND THERE. 

In our notice of the first presentation of 
the famous Barrie play (November, 1897) we 
spoke of the author’s courageous work in cut- 
ting up his own novel, and recorded Maude 
Adams’ “signal and unequivocal success” as 
the result of the operation. We added: 


ROBERT EDESON AS “GIL DE BERAULT” 





Fron a photograph by Schioss, New York. 


“Whether the same verdict would be ren- 
dered with any other Babbie in the bills we 
shall know when the piece is presented in 
England.” The play was brought out in Lon- 
don early in November of that same year, 
two months after the original production here. 
It ran at the Haymarket, with a short sum- 
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ROBERT DROUET, LEADING MAN OF THE MURRAY HILL STOCK COMPANY, AS “CAPTAIN TEALE” IN 
GENERAL KING’S PLAY, “ FORT FRAYNE.” 
From a photograph by Wilson, Chicago. 


mer vacation, until the latter part of Octo- 
ber, when it gave way to “The Maneuvers of 
Jane,” performed by the same company, 
headed by Cyril Maude and Winifred Emery. 
Miss Adams, on the other hand, played Babbie 
in New York from September until June, and 
she is now appearing in the large cities of 
the country to record breaking receipts. The 
inference is obvious. When Charles Froh- 
man is sending so many of his people abroad, 
it is strange that he does not arrange to try 
our American Babbie on the Britishers. 

Miss Adams still retains her original and 
admirable company. We give a portrait of 
her leading man, Robert Edeson, in the char- 
acter in which he was last seen before he 


created Gavin Dishart. This was Gil de 
Berault, the leading part in “ Under the Red 
Robe,” which he assumed toward the end of a 
long run, replacing Faversham at the same 
time when Ida Conquest took Viola Allen’s place, 
both substitutes proving highly acceptable. 

Two other portraits of Mr. Edeson have 
been given in THE MUNSEY, one out of 
character, in June, 1896, when we told how 
his taking up the stage was accidental, and 
the other as Gavin, in February, 1898. 


A LEADING MAN WITH A ROMANCE. 


It is not common to find sentiment forming 
a large part in the make up of the actor— 
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least of all, perhaps, in that of the so called 
matinée idol. It may be that so much mock 
love making, as a business, disgusts them 
with Cupid and his pranks. Be the cause 
what it may, your average good looking lead- 
ing man is hard headed, steady in his heart 
beats, and either promptly destroys the notes 
of adoration he receives or else tosses them 
over to his wife for her collection. For, al- 
most without an exception, these attractive 
heroes of the drama are staid married men, 
who go home from business to their wives at 
midnight instead of at six in the evening. 

But at the Murray Hill Theater, New York, 
a romance is being enacted nightly in the 
dressing room as well as on the stage. For 
Mrs. Robert Drouét, the wife of the handsome 
leading man, accompanies him regularly to 
the playhouse, and a more devoted couple is 
not often found in any calling. And there is 
a story behind it all. 

Mr. Drouét began his career twelve years 
ago, and before he became associated with 
stock companies he was leading man with 
Effie Ellsler, supported Joseph Haworth, and 
played De Neipperg in “Madame Sans Géne.” 
His repertoire company connection has been 
with the Girard Avenue, Philadelphia; the 
Giffen and Neil, St. Paul; the Schiller and 
the Great Northern, Chicago, and the Basta- 
ble, Syracuse. It was while he was first 
playing in Chicago, his native city, that he 
passed in the street a girl whose face at- 
tracted him. The next day he met this very girl 
at a social function. It proved to be love at 
first sight on both sides. She was the daugh- 
ter of a retired business man, and had many 
suitors for her hand—particularly one who 
possessed a lengthy bank account and a per- 
fectly appointed yacht. Parental eyes looked 
with disapproval on the mummer, well favored 
and talented though he was, but this modern 
heroine of romance was not minded to immo- 
late herself on an altar of sacrifice @ la Lam- 
mermoor. She married the man of her choice, 
and they are now in the third year of their 
honeymoon. Mrs. Drouét is an exceptionally 
charming woman, and since her marriage has 
appeared a few times on the stage with 
success. 

Mr. Drouét, who is just thirty, is an easy 
and graceful actor, and an extremely versa- 
tile one as well, his repertoire ranging from 
young lovers to Svengali. He has written 
several plays, in one of which, “Doris,” he 
recently appeared at the Murray Hill, where 
he heads Mr. Donnelly’s clever stock com- 
pany. Early last fall David Belasco endeav- 
ored to secure him for the part of Bernard 
Dufréne, the leading man’s role in “Zaza,” 
but after reading the play Mr. Drouét de- 
cided that he would not care to identify him- 
self for what must inevitably be a long run 
with a character of snch caddish predilections. 


THE STAGE. 








ALICE JOHNSON, WITH DELLA FOX IN THE MUSICAL 
COMEDY “THE LITTLE HOST.” 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


Although Mr. Stevenson succeeds admirably 
in keeping this trait in the background, it is 
rumored that he is anxious to be rid of the 
impersonation and go back to his business, 
which is connected with the wine trade. 





THE MODERN SYSTEM OF GROOVES. 
Joseph Wheelock, Jr., who now plays in the 
Empire company the parts that used to fall 
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Denny, the lively youth, in 
“ Phroso.” 

This system of passing players 
around from theater to theater, 
fitting them in where they will 
show to the best advantage, of 
course makes for the complete- 
ness of the production, and hence 
for the enjoyment of the au- 
dience; but it is numbing to 
healthy growth in actors, putting 
an effectual check on all attempts 
at attaining versatility. The 
younger ones are but little worse 
off in this respect than their 
elders, and at bottom the public 
is responsible for the condition. 
The people like to see John Drew 
as the wing] ss guardian angel of 
Mayfair and the Four Hundred, 
and when he tries to strike out 
for fresh fields, rebukes him by 
staying away. 


PLAYERS IN “NATHAN HALE.” 
It is said that the exception 





ANDREW MACK, IN HIS NEW ROMANTIC PLAY OF IRISH LIFE, proves the rule, and we should 
’ 


“THE RAGGED EARL.” 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


to Cyril Scott, began his stage career nine 
years ago by “suping” for Mansfield. That 
is to say, he dressed in a large room with the 
“mob” and went on with a spear in Shaks- 
pere, or with evening dress and 
closed lips as one of the guests 
in plays like “A Parisian Ro- 
mance.” Beyond the experience 
thus acquired he never had any 
instruction before receiving his 
first part, which was a comedy 
role in “The Governess,” with 
Effie Ellsler, with whom he also 
played Barney in “ Hazel Kirke.” 
Then, after a season with the 
stock company at the National 
Theater, Washington, he joined 
William H. Crane, playing a light 
comedy part in “A Fool of For- 
tune.” 

Young Wheelock was one of 
the several recruits added to the 
Lyceum stock at the opening of 
the season in 1896, appearing in 
“The Courtship of Leonie,” “The 
Late Mr. Castello”—in which he 
made quite a hit in a minor part 
—and “The Mayflower.” His 
name still appears on the roster 
at the Lyceum, but pending the 
production of plays with parts 
especially suited to him, he is 
“loaned” by Daniel Frohman to 
his brother Charles, and created 





RICHARD F. CARROLL, NOW APPEARING AS “LARRY O'BRIEN” 


not deplore the fact that in this 
season of many successes there 
is but one American made drama 
in the list. And that this is an unwonted 
state of things the files of THE MUNSEY will 
prove. Of course the native offering in 
question is Clyde Fitch’s “Nathan Hale,” 
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IN “THE THREE DRAGOONS. 


From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 





























which Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott have 
been presenting to the largest receipts of Mr. 
Goodwin’s career. And, be it remembered, 
the play is an artistic success as well as a 
pecuniary one. 

It does not seem to trouble Mr. Goodwin 
that his wife (Miss Elliott) has made a bigger 
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her is the now famous episode of the parting 
with Hale in the third act. 

“Not only have I no words to speak,” she 
says of the scene herself, “ but I must plunge 
into the situation without a particle of work- 
ing up to it. Coming straight from the 
wings into a trying emotional scene like this, 
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IDA CONQUEST, LEADING WOMAN IN “BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM So.” 
From a photograph by Fowler, Evanston, Illinois. 


He 


hit in the piece than he has himself. 
appears to be rather proud of the fact than 
otherwise, and laughingly told her, one night 
during the New York engagement, that some 
one had said that he made her a very good 


leading man. But Miss Elliott deserves all 
the credit she gets. Her part entails any 
amount of hard work; particularly trying for 





forces one to compel the mind into a groove 
where in most plays the author carries it for 
you.” 

Our portrait of Gertrude Elliott shows 
Mrs. Goodwin’s younger sister, whose Angelica 
Knowlton is one of the bright comedy bits in 
Mr. Fitch’s drama. She began to act four 
years ago in Marie Wainwright’s company, and 
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JOSEPH WHEELOCK, JR., AS 


s 





“ 


DENNY” IN “ PHROSO.” 


From a thotograph by Sarony, New York. 


appeared last year in “ An American Citizen.” 
She lives with her sister, and it may be 
recalled that the photographs of the Goodwins’ 
English summer home, given in our November 
issue, were taken by her. 

Mr. Goodwin’s play for next season is also 
by Clyde Fitch, and is called “The Cowboy 
and the Lady.” If he decides to play in 
London during the summer, he will give 
either this or “ An American Citizen.” Is it 
possible that after all he is afraid to show 
the redcoats of “Hale” to their descendants? 
We do not think that he need feel the slight- 
est misgiving on this point. 


THE NEW “PAULA” AND HER LEADING MAN. 


When Miss Nethersole opened her New 
York season with “The Termagant,” metro- 


politan critics were severe both on the play 
and on her acting, but the piece drew very 
good houses during the week allotted to it, 
and served to introduce her new leading man, 
Hamilton Revelle, in a showy part which he 
did well. With her second offering, Paula 
in Pinero’s “Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” she 
carried reviewers and public with her on a 
wave of enthusiastic approval. Although the 
play had been given here by Mrs. Kendal, it 
was received from Miss Nethersole’s hands 
with all the cordiality that greets a novelty, 
and its run was twice extended. 

Noxious though it be in theme, “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray ” is recognized as a model 
in the mastery of play building. Given the 
one extraordinary incident of Aubrey Tan- 
queray’s marriage to a woman of Paula’s 
stamp, the sequel, with all its dramatic in- 






























ARNOLD DALY, APPEARING AS “THOMAS WEATHER- 
BY” IN “BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM SO.” 
From a photograph by Baker, Columbus, Ohio. 


tensity and tragic 
strength, follows as 
naturally as the sim- 
plest chain of every 
day happenings. Any 
tyro can invent a 
string of incidents; 
only genius can 
place them in a se- 
quence that seems 
foreordained of 
Heaven to make the 
offender the instru- 
ment of her own 
punishment. 
Hamilton Revelle 
may be reckoned a 
true cosmopolitan. 
Born in Madrid, his 
mother was an Eng- 
lishwoman; he came 
to America when a 
boy, and made his 
first appearance on 
any stage fourteen 
years ago, at fif- 
teen, in “ Butterfly 
Fever” and “Pink 
Dominoes” at the 
Union Square Thea- 
ter with Charles 
Wyndham; and the 
home he now claims 
is Paris. He has 
played at Daly’s, 
making his début as 
Hortensio in “The 
Taming of the 
Shrew,” and was the 
villain, Walter Mow- 
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THOMAS EVANS, APPEARING AS 
A DAY AND A NIGHT.” 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 





GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, SISTER OF MAXINE ELLIOTT, NOW 
APPEARING IN “NATHAN HALE.” 
From her latest photograph—Copyrighted, 1898, by Rockwood, 
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N. GAGE CHIPPS” 


bray, in “The Great 
Metropolis” at Proc- 
tor’s. Later he went 
to England to play 
Horatio to Tree’s 
Hamlet, and then en- 
tered upon a three 
years’ engagement 
for juveniles at 
Drury Lane. 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER. 
“He made me, and 
he must be more 
than ordinarily clev- 
er and of inexhaus- 
tible patience to 
have developed from 
the raw _ material 
what I am today. 
There is not a step 
of the way that he 
has not shown me 
just what to do. I 
owe it all to him.” 
So said Louise 
Leslie Carter of 
David Belasco in 
speaking of her suc- 
cess in “The Heart 
of Maryland” to a 
Philadelphia inter- 
viewer in the au- 
tumn of 1896. And 
she is as ready to- 
day, when her Zaza 
has placed her be- 
side the great act- 
resses of the world, 











OLGA NETHERSOLE AS “PAULA” IN “THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY.” 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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JULIA MARLOWE. 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


to bestow all the credit for it on the instructor 
who has stood by her for nine years. Com- 
ment has been made on the fact that Mrs. 
Carter never was obliged to begin at the 
bottom and climb to the station where her 
name should stand out from all others on the 
bill. She was a star, so called, when she 
made her first appearance in Belasco’s “Ugly 
Duckling” in 1891, with nothing but the 
echoes of her divorce case to boom her. 

The play and the player fell flat. A like 
outcome resulted with the next venture, also 
under the Belasco auspices, “‘ Miss. Helyett,” a 
comedy from the French, to which Audran, 
of “Olivette” fame, had set the music, and 
in which Mrs. Carter played a Quaker maiden. 
It was not until Tuesday night, October 22, 
12M 


1895, when “The Heart of Maryland” had its 
New York production, and Mrs. Carter’s name 
was no bigger than that of any other in the 
cast, that she succeeded in proving her claim 
to be taken seriously as.a star. So it may be 
said, after all, that she had to work her way 
to success, by a path little easier than that 
open to the ordinary player. 

Our portrait represents Zaza as she is 
quitting a café chantant on the Champs 
Elysées, after her performartice there, to drive 
to her home in the carriage which one sees 
waiting by the curb. Two years have passed 
since the break with Dufréne in Act IV, 
whose motto is “A Broken Toy.” Suffering 
has made of Zaza an entirely different 
creature; she resists Dufréne’s enticements, 
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OPERA, “THE THREE DRAGOONS.” 
From her latest photograph by Pach, New York. 


and sends him back to his little daughter, 
giving the keynote of the final scene, “Love 
Redeems the World.” An instance of the 
perfection of Mrs. Carter’s art is shown in the 
distinct emphasis she gives to the quietude of 
this period in Zaza’s career, contrasted sharply 
with the stormy background of the act that 
has gone before, the great act of the play, 
wherein she has an emotional scene that 
sweeps all before it in the intensity of its 
passion. And while the woman depicted has 
two years in which to recover, the woman 
who depicts has barely fifteen minutes. 
“Zaza” stands out from other plays in the 
unstinted nature of what it offers. Looking 
back upon the first of its five acts, one can 
imagine that alone making up an entire 
evening’s entertainment. “How can Mrs. 
Carter possibly give two performances on 
Saturday?” is the frequently expressed 
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query. The answer is that the 
theater is this woman’s whole life. 
During the run of “The Heart of 
Maryland” she expressed the wish 
that she could give two performances 
aday. She does not go to bed until 
three in the morning, finding it impos- 
sible to calm down until then, and 
sleeps until two in the afternoon. 


TWO JUVENILES IN COMEDY AND FARCE. 
Three players having important 
parts in “Because She Loved Him 
So,” at the Madison Square, were in 
the cast of “Too Much Johnson” with 
Gillette when Charles Frohman pro- 
duced that comedy in London last 
spring. They are Ida Conquest, 
Kate Meek, and Arnold Daly. The 
latter, although still quite a young 
man, has an interesting career be- 
hind him, having begun as office boy 
for Mr. Frohman, and having worked 
up from that humble station, through 
the stages of call boy at the Ly- 
ceum and other lowly labor about 
the playhouse, until he received his 
first part, Hummingtop, in a reper- 
toire company’s production of “The 
Arabian Nights.” In St. Paul he 
played Tweenwayes in “The Am- 
azons,” was the white boy in “ Pudd’n- 
head Wilson,” and has also done 
Wilfred Varney in “Secret Service.” 
As Thomas Weatherby, the distracted 
youth in “ Because She Loved Him So” 
who is continually finding his family 
quarreling, he shows a fine sense of 
self restraint. It is not all young 
players who could resist the tempta- 
tion to step out of the picture, with 
so many opportunities afforded them 
for occupying the center of the stage. 
Another young comedian pictured in this 
number of THE MuNSEY is Thomas Evans, 
who is in the farce realm of stagedom. His 
special distinction lies in the fact that he is 
a juvenile man who can both sing and dance. 
His cleverness in these lines is at present 
being displayed in Hoyt’s “A Day and a 
Night,” wherein he figures as the stage man- 
ager of the theater in and about which the 
scene of the farce is laid. Mr. Evans, as his 
name indicates, is of Welsh descent, was 
born in Milwaukee in 1873, and made his first 
public appearance in a piece unknown to 
Broadway, called “ Never Say Die.” 





DODSON, COMEDY AND CHARACTER ACTOR. 


On the Kendals’ first visit to this country 
in October, 1889, they opened at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater in “A Scrap of Paper,” and 
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WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, LEADING MAN OF THE EMPIRE ADELE RITCHIE, OF AUGUSTIN DALY’S MUSICAL 
THEATER, AS “LORD WHEATLEY ” IN “ PHROSO.” COMEDY COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. From a photograph—Copyright, 1898, by Dupont, New York. 
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LINDA DA COSTA, LEADING SOUBRETTE IN “ THE FRITZ WILLIAMS, NOW PLAYING “ ALBERT GODFRAY 
THREE DRAGOONS.” IN “ON AND OFF.” 
From a photograph by the Siegel-Cooper Co., New York. From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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MRS. LESLIE CARTER, IN THE LAST ACT OF “ZAZA.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


the member of their company who played Dr. 
Penguin at once established himself as an 
artist in his craft. J. E. Dodson, on his side, 
was pleased with America, and has acted here 
ever since. 

Mr. Dodson does not recall the time when 
he was not permeated with the desire to per- 
sonate somebody or something, be it only a 
ghost; and this despite the fact that his 
father frowned on theater going. As a 
youth the son went constantly to the play, 
and among the big “first nights” he is proud 
to remember is that of Henry Irving in “The 
Bells,” when the man who at dusk was un- 
noticed among hundreds of his fellow mum- 
mers stood at midnight head and shoulders 


above them all. Fired by so worthy an 
example, young Dodson could not rest content 
with being a mere spectator of plays; he de- 
termined to become a part of them. Procur- 
ing a letter of introduction to a manager, he 
threw aside his law studies, and by descanting 
on the experience he had had in amateur 
theatricals he eventually succeeded in obtain- 
ing an opening with a company in Manchester. 
In these early days of his career he had 
constantly before him the work of men who 
could not fail to be an inspiration to beginners, 
for among those he supported were Charles 
Matthews, Macready’s successor, Phelps; 
Toole, and our own Joseph Jefferson in “Rip 
Van Winkle.” 
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HAMILTON REVELLE, WITH OLGA NETHERSOLE, AS EDWIN ARDEN, APPEARING AS “OLIVER WEST” IN 
“ RODERIGO” IN “THE TERMAGANT.” “BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM SO.” 
From his latest photograph by Fredericks, New Vork, 


“ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 











POL PLANCON, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COM- HERBERT WITHERSPOON, BASSO CONCERT SINGER, 

PANY, A BASSO WHO STANDS SECOND APPEARING ON OCCASION WITH THE CASTLE 
ONLY TO EDOUARD DE RESZKE. SQUARE OPERA COMPANY. 

Fron a photograph by Dupont, New York. Fron a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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JESSIE MILLWARD AS 


“ 


PHROSO.” 


Fron a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


With the perversity most of us are inclined 
to evince toward doing that for which we are 
by nature least fitted, Dodson’s first ambition 
was for lovers and heroes. Buta good friend 
in the profession, Edward Terry, told him 
plainly that he was not tall enough to shine bril- 
liantly as either a Romeo or a D’ Artagnan, and 
he wisely turned his attention to comedy and 
character parts, working up in them until he 
was asked to take John Hare’s place with the 
Kendals.. His first appearance in an Amer- 
ican company was as the old man, Matthew 
Keeber, with John Drew in “The Bauble Shop,” 
whence he passed to the Empire stock, his 
first role here being Montague Lushington in 
“The Masqueraders.” 

Perhaps the part in which Mr. Dodson has 


become most widely known is that of Car- 
dinal Richelieu in “ Under the Red Robe,” but 
the one he singles out as his favorite is Sir 
Charles Dilks, the lawyer in “ Marriage,” 
a character founded on Sir George Lewis, the 
famous English criminal lawyer, of whom a 
sketch appeared in the “Public Eye” de- 
partment of THE Munsey for February. 
This play was produced by the Empire 
company some three seasons ago and was a 
failure. If the play itself had been a success, 
Mr. Dodson thinks, his admirers would agree 
with him. 

Mr. Dodson’s ambition is to procure a play 
suited to his line, in which he may star with 
his wife, Annie Irish, who made such a 
charming Lady Rosamund in “The Liars,” 


























and who is now appearing in the leading 
role of ‘“ Her Atonement.” 





“aT THE WHITE HORSE TAVERN.” 
Aside from any merit in the play itself, 
there are two or three refreshing facts to be 
noted in connection with the success of * At 
the White Horse Tavern.” It was given to a 
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beneath an array of offerings each with its 
special claim to recognition! One was almost 
inclined to believe that these gentlemen 
staged the “ White Horse” as a sort of thank 
offering for the bountiful harvest they are 
reaping from their other ventures. And lo 


and behold, it looks mightily as if they might 
garner yet another crop of dollars from the 
doors of this very “Tavern.” 





J. E. DODSON, THE WELL KNOWN AND VERSATILE CHARACTER ACTOR, NOW APPEARING AS 


WEATHERBY” THE OLD MAN IN “BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM SO.” 


“ 


JOHN 


Fron a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


New York audience without the stamp of 
London or Paris approval, showing that the 
managers must have faith in the piece itself. 
Again, it was presented without relying on a 
star’s name to attract people to the theater, 
and lastly, but one set of scenery is used, and 
the nearest approach to a sensation is a rain- 
storm of wet water. That a play should win 
out on these negative lines speaks well for 
the artistic taste of the community. 

Played in the metropolis, early in the 
season, in the original German at the Irving 
Place Theater, the comedy had only this and its 
success in Berlin to introduce it. What courage, 
thought the wiseacres, in Daniel and Charles 
Frohman to set forth such a modest compote 
on the dramatic board, already groaning 





Here is a play that one may sit back in 
his chair and enjoy as the smoker enjoys his 
after dinner cigar. The eye is gratified by 
the sight of the lake and the snow covered 
Alps in the background, and what the ear 
hears, although it is but the old, old story of 
love at cross purposes, is set in a new and en- 
gaging key. 

There are some excellent players in the 
cast. Felix Morris, as the old tutor fond of 
travel, who commands his daughter to reflect 
that one sip of champagne means twenty 
miles of journeying; Frederic Bond, as the 
waiter who loves above his station; Amelia 
Bingham, the loved one, who, failing to get 
the man she likes, decides to like the man she 
can get; Dore Davidson, as the beggar with 











LILLI LEHMANN, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS “ISOLDE” IN WAGNER’S “TRISTAN AND 
ISOLDE.” 


From a photograph—Copyrighted, 1899, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


















ason in the business: all these merit mention 
for good work. Clean, bright, clever, “The 
White Horse Tavern” deserves to remain 
open throughout the season. 





“THE GREAT RUBY” AT DALY’S. 


Augustin Daly has so long been in the 
habit of startling his public by doing the 
unexpected that it is about time that only the 
normal should surprise his clientage. With 
regard to “The Great Ruby,” imported intact 
(with the exception of the cast) from Drury 
Lane, he has amazed everybody twice over, 
and it was more difficult to recover from the 
second shock than from the first. For the 
seemingly impossible has been accomplished: 
melodrama has been successfully played with 
its fangs drawn, as it were. The villains are 
so Dalyized that no one thinks of hissing 
them out of compliment, and even the fall to 
death from the balloon has more of grace 
than horror in it. In brief, “The Great 
Ruby” may be likened to strong meat served 
on delicate china by soft treading attendants. 

Ada Rehan as Lady Garnett, the wife of 
the big London jeweler, rough of speech, open 
of purse, but kind at heart, gives one of the 
most enjoyable performances she has lately 
offered. Her description of what it means to 
witness a horse race is capitally done, and 
the scene where she plays “Home, Sweet 
Home” with two fingers on the piano that 
stands on the sidewalk, is carried through 
with just the right dash of pathos to season 
the fun properly. Mrs. Gilbert, ever welcome, 
appears again, as an impecunious mamma, 
fearful lest her daughter will marry poverty, 
and Marcia Van Dresser, as the head of 
the diamond gang, makes an unpleasant rdéle 
attractive without once stepping out of the 
picture. There are thirty two speaking 
parts, and as they are all cast to the strength 
of Mr. Daly’s company, picked from his 
dramatic and musical comedy forces, it may 
be guessed that the piece is played as melo- 
drama never was played before in this 
country. 

As to the mounting, the six acts show 
twelve different sets, and of these the most 
effective are the jewel store in Bond Street; 
the country road, where a brake and four is 
driven on the scene; the corridor of the 
great hotel, showing the guests coming up a 
wide stairway from beneath the stage, and 
ascending toward the flies; Lord’s cricket 
ground, and the much talked of balloon 
scene, 

The story is far more interesting than the 
generality of those that serve to hold to- 
gether the sensational effects counted on to 
draw in plays of this character. It is told 
with not a little skill, too, and when Mr. 
Daly has pruned the talk within the three 
hours that make a rational theatrical evening, 
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it will stand comparison with pieces far more 
ambitious in their claims. 





THE PRETTIEST PLAY OF THE SEASON. 


Managers seem unable to rid themselves of 
the notion that because one play by a certain 
writer has been successful, the public will 
throng to see everything he turns out. The 
fallacy of this idea was recently set forth in 
this place in connection with E. W. Presbrey’s 
“Worth a Million.” It has been demonstrated 
in unhappy sequence by Parker and Carson, 
who have failed to give us another “ Rose- 
mary,” and by the time that Charles Frohman 
wasted on “ Phroso ” merely because “ Zenda” 
and “Lady Ursula” were drawing cards. 
Meanwhile he kept “Lord and Lady Algy” 
waiting for a chance to see the footlights— 
being guided in this, no doubt, by the con- 
verse of the same rule; R. C. Carton’s “ Home 
Secretary” did not make the hit of his “ Lib- 
erty Hall,” and hence managerial faith in his 
latest output was weak. 

“Lord and Lady Algy” is dubbed by Mr. 
Carton “light comedy.” At times it is farce, 
almost burlesque, as when Mrs. Tudway, 
referring to the tightness of her gown, com- 
plains of feeling oppressed, which is inter- 
preted by her admirer to apply to her hus- 
band’s ill usage of her. But though the 
couple who give the play its name are living 
apart when the action begins, and though 
both are addicted to slang, horse racing, and 
cigarettes, each displays such good qualities 
of heart and such honest endeavors to help a 
neighbor, that they are transformed before 
the spectator’s eyes into veritable angels of 
light. 

‘The Empire company as a whole is on this 
occasion overshadowed by the splendid work 
of its two leading members, William Faver- 
sham and Jessie Millward, in the name parts. 
Being English, they are enabled to look and 
talk the characters with a trifle less effort, 
perhaps, than an American would need to put 
forth, but it is in making one comprehend the 
very thoughts of the estranged couple that 
both these interpreters, aiming high, hit the 
mark. Faversham’s drunken scene, managed 
without a shadow of unpleasantness, is 
wholly deserving of the fame it has brought 
him, for it takes real art to make such an 
episode emphasize rather than destroy the 
beholder’s mounting regard for Lord Algy. 

“Lord and Lady Algy” was first produced 
in London on April 21 of last year, and has 
been running there ever since. In the Eng- 
lish cast Charles Hawtrey is the Lord, Miss 
Compton the Lady, and Fannie Ward, an 
American girl, the Mrs. Tudway. 





It was not to be supposed that Chauncey 
Olcott would be left to monopolize the rich 
harvests to be reaped in the field of romantic 
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Irish drama. Some two years ago Andrew 
Mack, with his “Irish Gentleman,” modestly 
put in his bid for favor, which has been 
accorded him in_ constantly increasing 
measure ever since. He is an American, who 
began on the variety stage, was with Pete 
Dailey in “A Country Sport,” and played Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger in the all star burlesque 
production of “The Rivals.” He has a sym- 
pathetic tenor voice, heard to advantage in 
the songs diversifying his newest play, “The 
Ragged Earl.” 
* * * * 
If any one doubts that this is an age of 
progress, let him see both “The Great Ruby ” 
and “Her Atonement ” and doubt no longer. 
“Her Atonement,” labeled Charles Frohman’s 
annual Academy of Music production, is a 
melodrama written by a Connecticut man and 
first presented in 1883. There was no 
earthly reason for reviving it except the fact 
that we had a war last year and that the 
play contained two scenes involving marching 
regiments. The story is threadbare and 
crude to the point of exasperation, and con- 
trasted with the really clever work done in 
devising “The Great Ruby,” appears posi- 
tively childish. It is a worse reflection on 
the state of the native drama to hark back 
fifteen years for such poor stuff as this, than 
to use imported matter and say nothing. 
* * * * 


If not exactly “because she loved him so,” 
yet “because I like you,” was the reason 
Queen Victoria gave for. presenting Pol 
Plancon with two handsome gold enameled 
vases after he had sung with the Grau com- 
pany at Windsor last summer. The big 
French basso received another compliment 
during the past winter by being included in 
the list of stars in a special performance of 
“The Huguenots,” for which the price of 
orchestra seats was raised to $7. The other 
high lights were Sembrich, Nordica, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, and Maurel. 

The comprehensive scope of the present 
season of grand opera is shown in the pres- 
ence of Lilli Lehmann, the bright particular 
star of the Damrosch régime. Mr. Grau has 
determined to satisfy all tastes, be they only 
worthy ones, and admirably has he succeeded. 
The “Ring” performances were eminently 
successful, not only from the standpoint of 
the stage, but in the behavior of the audiences 
throughout five hour sittings, and during a 
darkening of the house which necessitated 
providing the ushers with tiny electric lamps 
with which to guide late comers to their 


seats. 
* KE * * 


When the Castle Square Opera Company 
gave “Lohengrin”—of which, by the way, 
the public demanded a two weeks’ run—the 
part of the King was sung by Herbert 
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Witherspoon, who usually devotes himself to 
concert and church choir work. A previous 
appearance of his at the American was as 
Ramfis in “Aida.” Although the Castle 
Square is a stock company, it carries a list of 
people on whom it can call for special parts 
in its widely diversified repertoire, a plan 
largely responsible for the good results 
obtained. 

The production department is now in 
charge of W. G. Stewart, the baritone singer, 
who selects the operas, tries the voices, and 
inspires everybody with enthusiasm in doing 
his or her best. A duplicate company is 
announced to open in Chicago in April, and 
among next season’s plans for New York is 
the establishment at the American of an 
operatic school in which native voices may be 
trained for the stage. 

* * * * 

We print portraits of three of the person- 
ages in “The Three Dragoons,” the newest 
output of De Koven and Smith, over which the 
critics and the public are at loggerheads. Of 
Marguerite Lemon, Dota Inez de Lara, 
around whom the action revolves, we pub- 
lished a sketch in this department last 
August. Linda da Costa, who is Rosita, 
waitress at the inn, is a New York girl, 
whose first stage work was done as the prima 
donna with “The Brownies.” Later she 
succeeded Virginia Earle in the name part of 
“The Lady Slavey” at the Casino, and more 
recently has been singing Nadjy in Phila- 
delphia. 

Richard F. Carroll is Larry O’Brien, the 
Irish servant of the Irish dragoon, and a rol- 
licking fellow he makes of him. He was 
comedian at the Casino in the eighties, and 
has also been an interpreter of the fun in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. His Dugald 
Mac Wheeble in “Rob Roy” was a prominent 
factor in making that opera the hit it was. 
Mr. Carroll enjoys a good deal of liberty in 
“gagging,” being a librettist himself. His 
“Kismet ” followed “Rob Roy” at the Herald 
Square in 1895. 

* * * * 

The music from “A Runaway Girl” is 
perhaps heard more frequently than that of 
any similar work since the early days of 
“Pinafore.” One reason for this lies in the 
fact that much of it is written in the two 
step time that adapts it to dancing, but 
primarily the “catchiness” of the airs was 
certain to carry them far and wide. Our 
portrait of Adele Ritchie shows the third 
personator of Dorothy Stanley, who sings the 
most popular of all the favorite songs, “The 
Soldiers in the Park.” Miss Ritchie is from 
Philadelphia, and made her first appearance 
at nineteen in “The Isle of Champagne.” 
Her bound into fame came with “The Al- 
gerian,” a De Koven opera to which not 




















Harry B. Smith, but Glen McDonough, author 
of May Irwin’s “Kate Kip,” furnished the 
libretto. 

* * * * 

Poor Shakspere! He is having almost as 
much difficulty in getting his work staged 
nowadays as though he were a tyro at 
authorship. With Augustin Daly dividing his 
time between melodrama and musical comedy, 
Julia Arthur being nagged by managers for 
resorting to MRosalinds when she has a 
Lady of Quality at command, and aspiring 
Hamlets being snuffed out in cheap stock 
companies on every side, the bard of Avon 
might have trouble in paying his board bill 
were he alive and dependent on his royalties. 

Even Julia Marlowe has consented to listen 
to the pleadings of the box office and has 
deserted him. Last season she made “ Countess 
Valeska” the leading feature in her repertoire, 
and at this writing she is devoting all her 
energies to preparing for “Colinette,” which 
was produced with great success at the Paris 
Odéon last autumn. This is probably the first 
play in which Louis XVIII has ever figured. 

* * * * 

There were more surprises connected with 
“The Great Ruby” than the two mentioned 
elsewhere in our notice of the production. 
The strong roéle of Countess Charkoff was 
played on the opening night by Blanche 
Bates, from the Frawley stock company of 
California. The critics awarded‘ her high 
praise, so that when it was announced that 
she had retired from the cast after the 
second performance, gossips straightway 
began to wag their tongues and affirm that 
it was because of Miss Rehan’s jealousy. 
But the facts of the case appear to lie in 
another direction, and Miss Bates’ defection 
may be set down to a clever bit of press 
work she did for herself. 

It seems that she had been offered the réle 
of Miladi in the Liebler production of “The 
Three Musketeers,” but with an eye to busi- 
ness in the shape of a batch of possible good 
notices in the “Ruby,” deferred definite 
decision in the matter until after she had 
made an appearance at Daly’s. Certainly her 
abrupt departure has not lessened her fame. 
So much for one of the extra “Ruby ” surprises. 

* * * 

At the third performance of the piece, 
which was a Saturday matinée, a newcomer 
in the Daly forces played the Countess Char- 
kof, and played it so well that her cleverness 
in the part, as well as her personal attrac- 
tiveness, was soon the talk of the town. 
Marcia Van Dresser was the name on the 
house bill, and “Who is she?” ‘Why have 
we not heard of her before?” people were ask- 
ing one another. Miss Van Dresser herself 
was amazed, but in a different way. 

She is a Tennessee girl, from Memphis, a city 
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which has already contributed several of its 
daughters to the stage. Gifted with a prom- 
ising contralto voice, she went to Chicago 
to have it cultivated. A letter of introduc- 
tion brought her the acquaintance of Manager 
Will Davis, the husband of Jessie Bartlett, 
and in 1896 she was engaged by the Boston- 
ians as understudy to Mrs. Davis. During 
that year she appeared in the latter’s place 
on many occasions, frequently without any 
change of name on the programs. Alice 
Nielsen was making a stir in the company at 
the time, and when she started out “on her 
own” last fall Eugene Cowles and Miss Van 
Dresser were two other seceders from the 
Bostonians who went to make up the cast of 
“The Fortune Teller.” Miss Van Dresser 
sang the small part of Vaninka, a gipsy girl, 
in which character THE MUNSEY printed a 
photograph of her last month. She was en- 
gaged by Mr. Daly some time since for one 
of his musical productions, but “Three Little 
Lambs” was deferred, whereupon Miss Van 
Dresser was made understudy to Ada Rehan 
in “The Great Ruby,” and half an hour before 
that Saturday matinée she was asked to take 
Miss Bates’ place. 

As the Countess who has not scrupled to 
consort with thieves, but whom a pure love 
has inspired with a loathing for the life she 
leads, Miss Van Dresser combines the austerity 
of the princess with the tenderness of the 
woman. Her art lies in the deftness with 
which she subordinates one trait to the other, 
or skilfully combines the two, as the action 
may require. Her personality, as has been 
intimated, is an exceedingly attractive one, 
and off the stage she is modest of bearing 
and vivacious in manner. Scarcely out of 
her teens, she is undoubtedly destined to con- 
tribute greatly to the pleasure of theater 
goers. Her own ambitions lie in the direc- 
tion of operatic work. 

* * * * 


There is no denying that Sothern has 
caught the town with his “King’s Mus- 
keteer.” And he would have been no rash 
prophet who predicted as much. The star has 
duels galore to fight, and so many. long 
speeches that he has an all sufficient excuse 
for galloping through them in the fashion 
dear to his soul. 

“The King’s Musketeer” is unduly long, 
but that is no excuse for a fault of which 
many of its performers are guilty, Sothern 
being the greatest offender of all. This is 
an annoying anticipation of cues. If there 
is a disposition to lag in any of the players, 
it is a matter for the stage manager to cor- 
rect before or after the scene. There is no 
quicker means of destroying vraisemblance 
than for an actor to comment on a gesture or 
an episode of which he could not yet be fully 
cognizant. 












tHE CASE OF PETER TREADWELL. 


BY JAMES L, FORD. 


A TALE OF SUBURBAN LIFE, SETTING FORTH THE SUFFERINGS OF A CLASS OF AMERICANS WHO HAVE 
NOT HITHERTO RECEIVED THE ATTENTION AND SYMPATHY THEIR PITIABLE 


CONDITION 


DESERVES. 


In Two Parts—Part I. 


WHENEVER I see philosophers or phil- 

anthropists or students of sociology 
—which is, I believe, the science of being 
profoundly ignorant and offensively assertive 
in regard to the way in which everybody else 
lives—whenever I see such persons working 
themselves up into hysteria over the suffer- 
ings of those who dwell in the “congested 
districts” of New York’s East Side, I feel 
moved to ask why it is that their sympathies 
are never stirred by other and more deplor- 
able forms of poverty. 

I am well aware that to the demagogue or 
dealer in sensations the slums offer more than 
do the more cleanly phases of destitution 
that are about us on every side, but no one 
who has ever devoted any intelligent thought 
to the subject will pretend for a single mo- 
ment that the bitterest poverty is that which 
is to be found in the overcrowded tenements 
of a great city. The mere fact that the pre- 
vailing note of life in those much bewailed 
quarters is a distinctly cheerful one is to me 
a strong evidence that there is something 
false in the theories of the professional phil- 
anthropists and agitators. Indeed, I my- 
self know of a certain phase of poverty which 
is far more deplorable and dreary than any- 
thing that I have ever encountered in the 
slums; and it is this form of semi genteel 
destitution of which I propose to treat here. 

Among my many acquaintances is one Peter 
Treadwell, forty years of age, and employed 
as a bookkeeper in a wholesale house in New 
York. Mr. Treadwell is married and the 
father of three children, and he and his fam- 
ily belong to a class that under existing con- 
ditions is being ground between the upper 
and nether stones of the mill, and ground 
finer and finer every year—the class that 
must bend its neck to. the heavy yoke of 
“ appearances.” 

The Treadwells live in a small suburban 
town in a cottage that they call their own. 
That is to say, they purchased it on the in- 
stalment plan nearly eight years ago, and 
hope to hold it free and clear before the roof 
falls in. The whole cost of the house, with 
its plot of less than a third of an acre of 


land, was thirty five hundred dollars, payable 
in ten annual instalments. They could have 
bought a house—comfortable, but of less pre- 
tension—with an acre of land about it, for 
twenty five hundred, and Treadwell himself 
was anxious to have the larger property, al- 
though it was situated on a country road 
about half a mile from the railroad station, 
but his wife would not hear of it. The situ- 
ation was “lonesome” and by no means as 
“tony” as the lot within two hundred yards 
of the station, which they eventually chose. 
Moreover, the half mile walk twice a day be- 
tweeh home and station was altogether too 
much to be undertaken by the father of the 
family, who spent all his working hours stand- 
ing or sitting behind a high desk in a stuffy 
little office, and had, to a certain degree, lost 
the habit of locomotion. To be sure, he 
could have arranged with a hackman to call 
for him every morning and bring him back at 
night, but he could ill afford the expense; 
and so the cottage on the pretty country 
road that looked out over broad meadows 
and a cool green stretch of woodland, and 
had awakened in the breast of the toil worn 
city clerk a yearning which he but dimly 
understvod, was given up, and the Treadwells 
moved into what the real estate agent called 
a “genteel villa that you could ask anybody 
into, no matter how high toned they were.” 
This villa stands on a newly laid out street 
in which every tree is exactly thirteen feet 
high, and which is inhabited solely by families 
who admire the form of “style” that finds its 
fullest expression in imitation stained glass 
windows in the front door. In the construc- 
tion of the house architecture has been made 
a mere handmaiden to style, the result being 


a building which can boast of more pretense - 


in the way of meretricious cornices and tow- 
ers and projections than can be found in any 
other house in the village for the same money. 
Its front lawn contains a crescent shaped bed 
of anemic geraniums and halfa dozen dusty 
and drooping shrubs, which have thus far 
failed to fulfil the promise solemnly made in 
their name by their sponsor, the tree agent, 
that they would bloom early and late and 
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make the entire estate fragrant with their 
rich perfume. 

Behind the house is the patch of ground 
used for the drying of clothes, and a strip of 
rank weeds and grass that might well be cul- 
tivated if it were not “such a bother,” as 
Mrs. Treadwell puts it. The front lawn is 
clipped occasionally by one of the aborig- 
inal village idlers, who finds himself com- 
pelled to do “odd jobs” now and then owing 
to his wife’s untimely death from overwork. 
Her sad fate he regards in the light of a 
warning to the industrious. 

The house is rather scantily furnished, but 
the parlor contains a standing lamp with a 
huge red silk shade, and a low table on which 
is arranged a white and gold china tea serv- 
ice. The corner of the room in which these 
sacred articles are placed is the pride of Mrs. 
Treadwell’s heart, and a source of consolation 
in the hour of despair, because it represents, 
in a certain way, the pomp and circumstance 
of that mystic world of fashion of which she 
reads every Sunday morning in the society 
page of the New York daily that the father 
takes—on week days to read in the cars, and 
on Sundays for the benefit of the rest of the 
family. 

Peter Treadwell’s salary is $1,800 a year, 
and of this nearly $500 goes to pay the 
instalments on the house and furniture, and 
for taxes, insurance, and repairs. His com- 
mutation ticket costs about $45 a year, and 
his own personal expenses, including clothes, 
fully $250 more. The sum of $15 a month 
is paid to a slatternly servant whose mis- 
deeds and general ignorance of all that goes 
to make up a life of “style” serve as 
an inexhaustible theme of conversation 
whenever Mrs. Treadwell calls on one of 
her neighbors, or receives visitors under the 
shadow of the standing lamp with the red 
silk shade. How the family contrive to exist 
decently on the remainder of Peter’s little 
income I will not attempt to describe, but I 
do know that they not only live and pay all 
their bills, but also have music and drawing 
lessons for their sixteen year old daughter 
and a bicycle for the eldest boy. 

Of course the Treadwells are living beyond 
their means. Nearly all people who dote 
upon “style” do that. It is true that they 
are too honest to make others suffer through 
their worship of this strange god; instead of 
that they starve and stint themselves, men- 
tally as well as physically, for the sake of 
what they call “ appearances.” 

Peter Treadwell bears the entire burden 
of the family support on his own narrow 
shoulders. His wife cannot attend to the 
work of the household, because she is “too 
much of a lady” to cook or scrub. The 
daughter is too busy with her music and 
drawing, and the eldest son with his school 
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and bicycle, to render any assistance what- 
ever in the work of the home. Very often 
it is a meager repast to which the tired, 
patient bookkeeper sits down on his return 
from his day’s toil in the city, and at such 
times he wonders why it is that fresh eggs 
and vegetables are scarcer in the country 
than in town. 

The cheery, active little Frenchman who 
lives in the cottage that Mrs. Treadwell would 
not take because it was so “lonesome,” always 
has an abundance of fresh eggs, vegetables, 
and cream, for all the world as if he lived 
within reach of Fulton Market instead of out 
in the country. And yet “Musseer,” as he is 
termed by Miss Ethel Treadwell and the 
score or more of young people to whom he 
gives instruction in French or music, has not 
more than half the bookkeeper’s income, and 
has also a wife and three children to support. 

Peter’s children go to school from Septem- 
ber till June, and do nothing calculated to 
benefit either themselves or any one else 
during the long summer vacation. They do 
not attend the public school—Mrs. Treadwell 
long ago set her foot down on that point— 
but are pupils in the select Academic and 
Collegiate Institute maintained by Dr. 
Hezekiah Burchard on one of the principal 
streets of the village for the benefit of those 
parents who wish their children to receive 
“not only a thorough grounding in mathe- 
matics, English grammar, and other rudi- 
mentary branches, but also a course in 
French literature, moral philosophy, and the 
classics, combined with instruction in deport- 
ment and the ethics of genteel life at the 
hands of a lady who is familiar with the code 
of etiquette in force in the most exclusive 
circles of the Four Hundred.” 

At this institution of learning the young 
Treadwells enjoy what Dr. Burchard describes 
as “the advantage of daily and intimate 
association with the sons and daughters of 
many of the most distinguished citizens of 
the vicinity, thus enabling them to form 
friendships that are sure to prove of inesti- 
mable value to them in after life;” which 
means that they are subjected to the con- 
tinual mortification—never felt so keenly as 
in childhood—of daily contact with those who 
feel themselves their superiors in wealth, 
breeding, and education, and who do not 
hesitate to speak their minds on the subject. 
Moreover, they are learning a great deal that 
is not likely to benefit them much in after 
life, and are not taught the use of their 
hands. Such crafts as carpentry or the 
working of machinery are held in scant 
respect in an academy in which the “ ethics 
of genteel life,” whatever they may be, play 
an important part in the curriculum. 

One warm September morning—it was 
Labor Day, and the Treadwell family were all 
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at home doing nothing—it became necessary 
to send a call to the “odd job” expert who 
lived fully a mile away along the lonely 
country road that Peter had found so attract- 
ive. Something had happened to the kitchen 
boiler—something that not even the deepest 
student of moral philosophy or the ethics of 
genteel life could hope to combat successfully, 
although any boy who understood the use of 
ordinary tools could have made the repair in a 
quarter of an hour. 

The moment it became apparent that some 
one must take a walk of two miles, the two 
boys stole quietly out of the house and hid 
themselves in a neighboring woodshed. Of 
course it was out of the question to ask the 
daughter of the family to go; she was in the 
parlor entertaining a young lady of her own 
age, who had come to make a morning call— 
in Newport everybody made morning calls, 
if the society reporters were to be believed 
—and incidentally to impart some informa- 
tion of a social nature which she had just 
gleaned from that wellspring of suburban 
intelligence, the next door neighbor’s clothes 
line. Mrs. Treadwell was up stairs, lying 
down, with a copy of the Sunday newspaper, 
open at the page devoted to the chronicles of 
society, in her hand. She really could not 
walk so far as that. There are only two 
classes of American women who possess the 
art of locomotion—nursery maids and women 
of the highest breeding. So it came to pass 
that Peter himself put on his hat and started 
out in the hot sun. The loafer of all work 
was sick, and did not see how he could make 
any professional calls for a week to come, 
and with rage and mortification in his heart 
the householder turned his face toward home. 

On the way he stopped for a moment to 
look enviously at the cottage that he had so 
earnestly desired to make his home. Under 
the patient and skilful hands of the French 
teacher the homely old farm house had been 
transformed into an inviting and picturesque 
home. The lawn was trim and well kept; 
trailing vines hung in dense clusters over the 
broad porch that had looked bare and ugly 
two years ago; a red cow grazed peacefully 
in the quarter acre of pasture behind the 
barn, which Peter remembered as a bit of 
apparently worthless waste land, overgrown 
with weeds and brambles, and covered with 
heaps of ashes and refuse. “Musseer” was 
working in what seemed to the home yearning 
clerk to be the most luxuriant and produc- 
tive garden ever seen outside the pages of a 
seed catalogue; and at sight of the father of 
his young pupil he came forward and cordially 
invited Treadwell to come in and rest for a 
few moments. 


The parlor was cool and inviting. In the 


room beyond, madame could be seen setting 
the table for the midday meal. 


Mr. Tread- 
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well must stay and eat with them. For 
nearly a year her husband had been giving 
lessons to mademoiselle, and this is the first 
time that he had ever set foot in their house. 
Peter accepted the invitation with only the 
mild show of remonstrance that the rigors of 
suburban etiquette demand. Certain savory 
odors had already been borne to his nostrils 
from the kitchen; and he knew that his own 
home dinner was to be but a meager one that 
day. Madame must be very sure of her 
resources to invite him in this offhand 
fashion. He tried to imagine Mrs. Treadwell 
bidding a chance guest share a meal in the 
same tones of self confidence. 

Meantime the French teacher took his 
guest over his little property that he might 
see the many improvements that he had 
made in it since it came into his possession. 
Besides the garden and pasture, there were 
fully three score hens and chickens in the 
barn yard, half a dozen fat young porkers in 
the sty, and a thrifty young vineyard on 
the hillside facing the south, for “ Musseer” 
had lived in a wine growing district and 
cherished the idea of making his own red 
wine. 

The meal to which they sat down on their 
return from their tour of observation proved 
a genuine surprise to the bookkeeper, ac- 
customed as he was to the cooking of 
the succession of “hired girls” who 
had reigned in the Treadwell kitchen 
since the family first went to housekeep- 
ing. Here there was no hired girl, the 
daughter and youngest boy performing the 
duties of a waiting maid, and in a manner 
that was far more satisfactory than anything 
that Peter had ever known in his own home. 
The soup was savory but not cloying, and was 
made, as he learned by inquiry, from what 
would have been thrown away in almost any 
other house in the village. It was followed 
by a hearty stew flanked by vegetables that 
had been taken from the garden that very 
morning with the dew fresh upon them. 
Then the plates were changed, and for the 
first time in his life the guest tasted broiled 
mushrooms on toast. 

Peter wondered at the prodigality with 
which madame heaped his plate with this del- 
icacy, which he had seen offered for sale in 
the market at a dollar a pound, and he actu- 
ally refused a second helping until his host 
assured him that they had more than they 
could eat. “Besides,” Musseer added, “there 
are plenty more where these came from.” 

“ And where may that be?” inquired Tread- 
well. 

“Where?” exclaimed the host in tones of 
surprise. “Why, there are a great many of 
them in the pastures about here. Your chil- 
dren should bring you all you need. We are 
very fond of them, and this winter my boys 




















are going to try to raise them for the market 
in the cellar under the barn.” 

For dessert they had what madame called 
a pancake, and which Peter afterwards de- 
scribed to his wife as a sort of sweet ome- 
let with currant jelly rolled up in it; and 
in honor of the occasion Musseer descended 
to the cellar and brought forth from his 
scanty and treasured hoard a bottle of good 
elaret. The guest noticed that this was the 
only thing on the table that was sparingly 
served, and yet there was some for all, and 
two full glasses apiece for Peter and his host 
and hostess. 

The meal over, they withdrew to the shady 
porch, and there cups of black coffee were 
served in a way that made Peter think that 
it was the regular family custom. Mrs. 
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Treadwell would have frowned upon such a 
practice as frivolous, but the French people 
could apparently see no harm in enjoying 
the postprandial cup beneath the honeysuckle 
vines where they could look out over the long 
stretch of green meadow with its dark back- 
ground of forest. 

It was at this moment that Peter Tread- 
well, with his pipe in his mouth and a cup of 
strong coffee before him, resolved to find out 
how it was that this poor, struggling French 
teacher, who was generally regarded as 
hopelessly poor, and whose income could not 
be half as large as his own, contrived to live 
more luxuriously than any one else in the 
whole village. He resolved also that if he 
could learn the secret he would try to follow 
the example. 





HISTORY IN A NEW VEIN. 


Thomas E. Watson, who was a Congress- 
man from Georgia some years ago, and who 
ran for the Vice Presidency, under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances, in 1896, has given 
the world a new history of France. As a 
statesman, Mr. Watson was generally ac- 
knowledged to be a man of original ideas; as a 
historian he again proves his ability to soar 
above the trammels of convention. 

We have had serious histories, and we have 
had comic histories; but no previous savant 
has combined the serious and the comic as 
Mr. Watson does with such remarkable re- 
sults. The Georgia historian’s style may be 
described as a judicious mixture of Lord 
Macaulay and Bill Nye, together with a racy 
flavor that is all his own. Here is a sample, 
taken from the very first page of the book, 
where he describes the earliest historical in- 
habitants of France : 


Even at that early day, when the Romans them- 
selves were going about with nothing on their legs 
but hide and hair, the Gauls were wearing breeches. 
As a starting point for comparisons, this undisputed 
fact gives us encouragement and strength. 


This we quite realize, although Mr. Watson 
does not follow up his theory of breeches as 
the barometer—or-should we say the ther- 
mometer?—of civilization as fully as we 
could wish. 

In the same breezy style the historian 
takes us down the long line of France’s 
feudal kings. Mr. Watson is no respecter of 
persons. Monarchs by divine right find no 
favor with him. He describes the failings of 
the Carlovingian and Capetian sovereigns 





with the same trenchant pen that exposed the 
personal and political peccadillos of our 
democratic rulers at Washington. Here is 
one of his gems of characterization, a his- 
torical cameo of Philip VI and John II: 


Philip the Fortunate, who never won a fight and 
never had a piece of good luck in all his disastrous 
life, died in 1850, to the very great satisfaction of 
everybody. One of the very last acts of his shame- 
ful reign was his marrying the intended bride of 
his son. He had selected the girl himself and she 
had come to Paris to be his son’s wife, but Philip 
was pleased with her looks to such an extent that 
he married her, and got his son to marry a widow 
who was somewhat ugly and a trifle old. This is 
perhaps the reason why the son was called John the 
Good. 


The Congressmen whom the Georgia re- 
former charged with drunkenness, nepotism, 
and criminal extravagance appointed a com- 
mittee which reported his accusations to be 
unfounded. The old French kings, for obvious 
reasons, cannot defend themselves in this 
way. 

This is how Mr. Watson deals with a more 
pleasant theme, the exploits of Bertrand du 
Guesclin. By the way, he calls the famous 
Breton knight “Bertrand” on one page and 
“Bertram” on the next, which seems a little 
slovenly for a learned historian : 


“Take off your helmet, Bertram, and let me kiss 
you,” said his aunt, tearfully, one day when he was 
about to leave Rennes and go forth to meet single 
handed the champion of the English, Sir William 
Blancbourg, who had defied him to mortal combat. 

The good aunt thought he would never come 
home alive, and wanted one last, lingering, senti- 
mental, farewell world kiss. 
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Not so Bertram. He was wasting no time think- 
ing about his failure. He fully intended that the 
other man should be the subject of the tears and 
the lamentations. . 

“Let me kiss you, Bertram,” sobs the good aunt, 
with a genuine look of sorrow on her wrinkled 
face. 

“Bah,” says Bertram, with a grunt of disdain, 
good natured but emphatic; “go home and kiss 
your husband, and get dinner ready by the time I 
get back; by God’s help I mean to return before the 
fire is lit.” 

A flash like this shows us better than pages of 
description what sort of spirit buoyed the dauntless 
soldier. He rode forth that day, gallantly downed 
the Englishman, and was back to dinner on time. 


Mr. Watscn assures us that “The Story of 
France” is the result of “enormous labor,” 
which we can quite understand when he tells 
us that he has consulted “all the standard 
histories ” and “those numerous memoirs and 
autobiographies in which the literature of 
France is so peculiarly rich”; but he does not 
seem to hesitate in setting his authorities 
aside when they are so unlucky as to differ 
with his own ideas. We read, for example, 
of Philip VI’s law empowering serfs to pur- 
chase their liberty: 

The historian Michelet asserts that this legis- 
lation failed because the serfs would not accept 
the opportunity offered them. This may be true, 
but the overwhelming presumption is to the con- 
trary. 

Poor Michelet! And he has been regarded, 
hitherto, as having had quite a tolerable 
knowledge of the subject to which most of 
his life was devoted. 

Schools and colleges that desire to enliven 
the dull monotony of their historical courses 
can effectually do so by adopting Mr. Wat- 
son’s work as a textbook. 





FREDERIC REMINGTON’S “SUNDOWN LEFLARE.” 

Frederic Remington, illustrator, painter, 
writer, and sculptor, has made us familiar 
with the wild life of the plains and the hunting 
grounds of the Northwest through the various 
mediums of his genius. His pictures of cow 
punchers, bronco busters, Indians, and Amer- 
ican frontier soldiers have -endeared those 
types to us so much that his sketches of 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders seemed like old 
friends. And now, with pen and brush, he 
shows us a new type in Sundown Leflare, the 
halfbreed Indian guide. 

It is his double inheritance, mental and 
physical, that makes Sundown unique among 
the characters of the far West. We have 
read of Lo, the poor Indian, from the time of 
Cooper and ever since; the French Canadian 
voyageur long ago found a place in fiction; 
but never before has the halfbreed shown 
himself as he does in the queer speech of 
Leflare. 

Possessed of all the bad traits of the white 
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and of the redskin, a self confessed slayer of 
man, horse thief, crooked gambler, and gen- 
eral “bad man” of the frontier, there is a- 
deal to like in the old scoundrel, as he sits 
before the fire in the hunting lodge and 
recounts his past misdeeds. He says that he 
is a Roman Catholic, and appreciates the 
administrations of the mission priest; still, if 
he had to choose between his religion and his 
“medicine,” he would find the “leetle bagful 
of de bird claw, de wolf tooth, t’ree arrow 
head un two-bullets, what ’ave gone troo my 
body,” which he keeps in his tepee, more 
potent for his well being than many prayers 
and aves. 

Sundown is a sentimentalist in his own 
way. His savage nature and the imagination 
of his French parent combine naturally when 
he is lost on the trail to Fort Buford, whither 
he is going with army despatches. Nearly 
dead with the snow and cold and hunger, 
there comes to him the apparition of an 
Indian girl he once knew. She keeps just in 
front of his pony’s head while he rides 
through the storm, as if to guide him to 
safety. 

The discovery of Sundown Leflare is 
timely. The old days of bison and freedom 
are gone from the Indian of today. Sun- 
down stands out as the connecting link 
between the former condition of the Indian 
and the new. His white blood makes him 
wear “de hat,” but he keeps his feathers and 
long hair. He listens respectfully to the 
priest, but consults his “medicine” on great 
questions. He is employed by the govern- 
ment, and is good because he is “ too ole for 
be bad man.” 

Sundown Leflare is a snap shot of the 
transition of the Indian from savagery to 
civilization—or will it be to extinction? 





“A STUDY OF A CHILD.” 

In giving an accurate, day by day picture 
of a little boy’s development from zero to 
seven, Louise E. Hogan has opened number- 
less avenues of thought and study to the 
average, unscientific mother, who is bringing 
up her children with no other method than 
that furnished by impulse and tradition. 

While watching children’s processes and 
drawing inferences from them was called In- 
fant Psychology, the busy mother could not 
be expected to pay much attention to it. But 
now that it is being popularized into child 
study for public use, and there are practical, 
common sense deductions for the uninitiated, 
in place of frail, superfine subtleties, parents 
cannot pass by it unimpressed, and by the 
grace of its teachings, childhood may even- 
tually become a more profitable as well as a 
pleasanter period. 

Psychological inferences leading to hypo- 
thetical conclusions—that “goo” denotes a 




















retentive memory, for instance, while “ga” 
betrays a strong love of nature—are not for 
nursery use. But tangible facts, such as 
that a child who is permitted to be frightened 
may remember and suffer from that fright 
for several years, are valuable reminders for 
the hurried and often careless grown people, 
who have not always time to remember these 
things for themselves. 

The Harold of this particular “Study of a 
Child” is an extremely nice little boy. One 
sometimes feels that influence and moral 
suasion and reasonableness might not have 
replaced discipline so satisfactorily with 
another disposition, or if there had been six 
little Harolds to deal with instead of one. 
Yet the theory is undeniably right, even if 
it is not always perfect in its workings. And 
whatever it does for the child, it is an in- 
valuable training for the mother. 





WHERE ARE OUR WAR POEMS? 


“Why is it that our poets have been so 
silent about the war?” a publisher asked the 
other day, in presence of a group of authors. 

“Many of them were opposed to the war,” 
said one. 

“Tt was too brief,” said another. 

“It did not contain enough stirring epi- 
sodes,” said a third. 

The publisher looked disgusted. “There 
is only one of your reasons that is really 
worthy of being answered,” he said, “and I 
don’t believe that that has much of a founda- 
tion. As a matter of fact, many of our poets 
sympathized with the war. Certainly many 
of the minor poets did, and among the men 
of established reputation, 1 happen to know 
that Mr. E. C. Stedman was heart and soul 
in favor of fighting. Mr. Stedman told me 
himself, while the war was in progress, that 
it represented a splendid opportunity for our 
verse writers,.and that he was very sorry he 
was not a younger man to make the most of 
them. It happened, by the way, that during 
the war Mr. Stedman was seriously ill with 
nervous prostration, from which he has since 
recovered. 

“Think of the poetic reputations made 
during the Civil War! Think of the great 
work that Lowell and Whittier did, not to 
speak of hordes of the less famous poets! The 
Spanish war certainly offered a most inspiring 
theme. It was unselfishly undertaken, and, 
though brief, it had its splendid examples of 
heroism and achievement. Why is it that no 
one has as yet done justice in verse to 
Dewey’s victory at Manila, to Hobson’s sink- 
ing of the Merrimac, to Roosevelt and the 
tough Riders (what a theme that is, or rather 
what a lot of themes it suggests!) and to the 
magnificent sea fight off Santiago, one of the 
greatest victories in all history? And yet,” 
he added contemptuously, “you say the war 
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didn’t contain stirring episodes enough for 


our poets!” 





WHY WE HAVE NO GREAT HISTORIANS. 

A literary visitor from England to this 
country recently asked at a dinner party in 
New York: “Who are your great historians 
now?” 

The guests looked blank, and the visitor 
hastily explained: “I mean the men who have 
succeeded Motley and Prescott and Parkman.” 

Then the guests looked confused and began 
to glance sheepishly at one another. At last 
one of them, a woman, exclaimed: 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” and turning to a 
spectacled, professional looking old gentle- 
man beside her, she said: “Have those men 
any successors?” 

The old gentleman cleared his throat and 
replied: “Eh—well, hardly. You see,” he 
went on, turning to the now bewildered 
guest, “the three historians you have men- 
tioned had the good fortune to be men of 
means; so they could devote themselves to 
the slow, scholarly work required of them 
without being worried by material consider- 
ations. In other words, they did not have to 
write for money. Since their time we have 
not produced writers with their ability and 
their opporiunities.” 

“But you have a good many historians,” 
the guest remarked. “I have noticed on 
the publishers’ lists i 

“Oh, yes, our publishers bring out a great 
many histories, but most of them are of very 
ephemeral value, consisting very largely of a 
rehashing of old material. Of original his- 
torical research we have comparatively very 
little. The fact is that our writers of his- 
tory, with a few exceptions, cannot afford to 
devote to their books the time necessary to 
make them really notable. It would astonish 
you if you knew how slight is the compensa- 
tion that they receive. A New York pub- 
lisher told me not long ago that he could 
easily find men, of some standing, too, to 
write histories for him at the rate of a few 
hundred dollars for each volume. Many such 
histories are written by professors of colleges, 
less for the money than for the prestige which 
authorship gives them in their profession.” 








THE HARP OF A SINGLE STRING. 


Among the many sneers which are aimed 
at writers by persons who should not be per- 
mitted to take part in any literary discus- 
sions whatever, none is heard more fre- 
quently, or indicates deeper ignorance, than 
the common one, “Oh, he’s repeating himself 
now.” 

That is a criticism—if a mere spouting 
geyser of misinformation and acrimony may 
be dignified with such a title—which never 
falls from the lips of the sincere, deep read- 
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ing, and deep thinking lover of letters. It is 
the sort of remark that might be heard in 
the smoking room of the Simian Club rather 
than at the fellows’ table at an English col- 
lege, for it is only the wise and the studious 
who realize how much the world owes to the 
harp of a single string. 

One string, or to speak more understand- 
ingly, one idea, has in many instances proved 
fertile enough to supply a thoughtful writer 
with material for a lifetime of work. This 
fact is often forcibly impressed upon us 
when we find in the earlier writings of some 
famous novelist the germs of the ideas which 
in later life brought him fortune and lasting 
fame. 

In the sketches of London life which 
Charles Dickens wrote, over the signature of 
“Boz,” in the days when he was merely a 
newspaper reporter with literary ambitions, 
we find, in a primitive form, the same quick 
sympathy, the same sense of humor—the two 
are generally running mates—the same fond- 
ness for the picturesque side of humble 
London life, above all the same gift of story 
telling, which in after years bore such mar- 
velous fruit in the pages of “David Copper- 
field” and “Pickwick.” And, reading these 
early sketches from the standpoint of famili- 
arity with the ripened work of the great 
novelist, we can readily understand how, when 
the earlier Dickens books first appeared, those 
wise persons who had read the “Sketches by 
Boz” must have raised their voices in a 
sneering cry of “ Why, he’s doing the same 
thing over again! That’s just like what he 
wrote in one of those short stories two years 
ago. He’s got to the end of his string!” 

Thackeray virtually played upon one 
string all his life. He twanged it with faint, 
uncertain note in his earlier sketches and 
essays; but it was the same string which in 
later years yielded, at the touch of a skilled 
and strong hand, the superb notes that 
vibrate through “Vanity Fair” and “The 
Newcomes.” His harp was a golden one and 
there were others of its strings that he 
touched too, but there was one upon which he 
played continuously and with lasting effect, 
from the moment when he first took up his 
pen until that Christmas eve when he laid it 
aside forever beside the unfinished pages of 
“Denis Duval,” and that was the ridicule of 
British snobbery and of the worship of false 
idols. 

In our own time, Kipling, ever new, force- 
ful, and manly, has shown us that a writer 
can play for a long time and with melodic 
effect upon a single string, and still leave the 
impression in the minds of his hearers that he 
has not yet exhausted its possibilities. 

Let us, therefore, rejoice and declare it a 
good omen when we find that a writer has 
amplified and developed some idea which he 
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has already employed in a primitive form. 
Let us not raise the cry that he is repeating 
himself, but rather study his work with new 
interest as that of one who is improving upon 
himself. 

For which one of us would have the hardi- 
hood to look upon a full blown rose and ex- 
claim contemptuously, “Why, I saw _ that 
thing a week ago, when it was a bud; it’s 
the same thing now, except it’s got more 
leaves?” 





WHY ONE WRITER WRITES TOO MUCH. 

A well known writer of fiction was criti- 
cised by a friend not long ago for writing too 
much. “You are injuring the quality of 
your work,” the friend explained, “and, 
though at present the public accepts every- 
thing you bring out, your reputation will 
inevitably suffer in the end.” 

The writer smiled and remarked jocosely, 
“Reputation! My dear fellow, reputation is 
valuable only when it can be converted into 
specie, and I’m simply doing my best to con- 
vert my reputation into Uncle Sam’s dollars.” 
A moment later he added seriously, “It’s all 
very well to take a high and mighty tone 
about reputation and art and all that; but the 
fact remains that writers, like other people, 
have to support their families. Now, I have 
an expensive family and I am obliged to make 
a good deal of money to meet my obligations. 
Consequently I have to publish my two books 
a year. Then, too, I have another reason for 
writing as much asI can. There’s no know- 
ing when my vogue may cease. I am con- 
tinually afraid that the public will grow tired 
of me. No, this is my little hour, and I must 
make hay while the sun shines.” 





BETWEEN THE LINES. 


Some one once complained that he could 
never hear good music; the instant it began, 
it threw him into a delicious trance in which 
he heard and saw nothing until the silence 
following the last note shattered it. The 
better the music, the more complete his iso- 
lation, so he was destined forever to miss the 
harmonies that had sent him off. 

A very good book often does the same by 
its readers. Some line or phrase sets his— 
or, to be honest, her—mind galloping off by 
itself into remote regions. Perhaps a desert 
island is suggested. The reader, without 
moving so much as an eyelid, throws aside 
the story to get shipwrecked herself, cast up 
on a beach—in suitable company, of course— 
and begin preparations for a long stay. She 
spends several months there, wrestles - with 
picturesque difficulties, and is perhaps at the 
most interesting point when her mind sud- 
denly begins to wander. She tries to clamp 
it to the dream story, but it persists in break- 























ing off at the same point every time, much as 
a horse might balk at a hurdle, so she goes 
back to her book again, and no one sitting 
near would have known that she had left it. 

A few pages farther on, perhaps a death is 
introduced. Instantly the reader must have 
a death scene of her own, and the doomed 
character must postpone his obsequies until 
she has slowly come to the knowledge of a 
mortal disease, kept it bravely from her family 
as long as possible, and written various letters 
to be discovered after all was over. There 
is always some one man she sends for at the 
end; his name and aspect change frequently 
in the course of a year, but there is always 
just the one. She is passing her hand across 
his bowed head, perhaps, when the discovery 
that tears are making little wet lines down 
her face sends her back to the printed story 
with a grin at her own emotions. 

It is almost impossible for a young and 
inexperienced reader to get through a really 
good love scene, she has to stop and go 
through so many herself on the way. A 
wedding puts her into white satin on the spot. 
A child is introduced, and straightway she is 
a wise and fascinating mother, graciously 
playful with her offspring and falling into 
frequent tableaux over sunny little heads. If 
the heroine before her has a sorrow, immedi- 
ately she buries one of her own children, or 
makes a tragic end of her husband. She lives 
a hundred lives to the one in the printed 
book, and when she avers with glowing eyes 
that she enjoyed it more than any story she 
ever read, she is referring to the stories not 
between its covers that happened while she 
sat with her eyes on its pages. But the author 
need not resent this, for it is really a subtle 
tribute to his powers. 





A TEST OF HUMOR. 


There is a story about the curious behavior 
of a very smart young man at a London dinner 
table which has gained a certain currency, 
and possesses a certain interest, not because 
of what this smart young man did and said, 
but because it is gravely stated that appre- 
ciation of his performance is an absolute test 
of one’s sense of humor. 

When, in the course of the dinner—so the 
story runs—a bowl of salad was offered to 
this smart young man, he did not help him- 
self to it, but merely took some of the 
anointed leaves in his hand, rubbed them 
across his hair, and then replaced them in 
the bowl. The other guests gazed upon him 
in speechless wonder, and after a moment’s 
hesitation the lady on his left earnestly in- 
quired: 

“Excuse me, but may I ask why you took 
that handful of salad from the bowl and 
rubbed it over your head?” 
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To this the clever one made answer: “ Why, 
was that really salad? I thought it was 
spinach!” 

This story can scarcely be regarded as a 
“humorometer,” because even persons of 
limited humorous sense know enough about 
what is really funny to understand that it is 
not funny atall. Putting aside the fact that 
it was a hideously offensive performance, it 
is too elaborate for social use, and requires 
too much machinery for its exploitation. 
Suppose that the London genius had been 
taken by the ear and led into outer darkness, 
as he deserved, what would have become of 
his funny joke? Suppose that the other 
members of the party had simply followed 
his example and smeared themselves with the 
salad; where would he have been then? Sup- 
pose they had paid no attention whatever to 
him—the worst punishment that can be in- 
flicted on a cad of the would be funny 
variety? No, the whole success of his 
scheme depended upon the prompt action of 
the “feeder,” and it was only through her 
kindly exertions in asking the meaning of his 
act that he was enabled to utter his delicious 
bon mot about the spinach. 

Somehow, this story serves to awaken 
memories of a certain funny young American 
litterateur who is now in London, and has 
been known to indulge in similar freaks of 
“property” humor. ‘This brilliant youth was 
once the guest of a writer who lives not far 
from New York. Very late in the evening, 
his hostess, who was preparing the materials 
for a Welsh rarebit, asked him to go up stairs 
and bring down a basket of silver which was 
usually kept there for safety. A few mo- 
ments later the guests heard a crash of 
silverware on the staircase. They hurried 
into the hall, to find that the humorist had 
hurled the basket and its contents. down the 
stairs, and was standing there waiting for 
some “feeder ” to ask him why he had done it. 
Some one who ought to have known better, 
did ask; and he replied, with an affectation 
of weariness: 

“Well, really, I couldn’t think of any other 
way of being funny and original at this hour 
of the night, except by throwing the silver- 
ware down the stairs.” 

It may be that the exquisite humorous 
sentiment which a year or two ago found 
expression in this charming divertisement 
has been fostered, under the benign influence 
of those circles of London society which mis- 
take offensive ill breeding for wit, to the 
point where it revels in the salad trick. 

The mere fact that there are. persons who 
seriously affirm that appreciation of this 
anecdote is a test of possession of the sense 
of humor should awaken us to the awful 
dangers with which we are confronted. If 
that smart young man really did something 
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funny, then some other smart young man 
can, with equal force and originality, put 
mashed potatoes in his ears, and explain that 
he thought they were turnips, or dip his 
fingers in his claret glass and say that he 
thought it was a finger bowl, or call his host 
a jackass and say that he meant’a zebra. In 
short, there is absolutely no limit to the 
bursts of spontaneous fun which will be 
placed within the reach of even the dullest 
bore in the community. 





“Why should the fixed idea so often be the 
writing of books?” inquires the New York 
Tribune, after lamenting the fact that “such 
millions of novels are produced which show 
not a ray of reason”—this in retort to the 
London Spectator’s assertion that “the reason- 
ing faculty is the commonest in the world.” 

A fruitful source of worthless novels is the 
mistaken notion that so many have of the 
true scope of fiction. A man—or, more com- 
monly, a woman—having gone through a 
peculiar experience, straightway decides that 
“that ought to make a good story.” Without 
any previous training in the art, such as she 
must needs possess to paint a picture or carve 
a statue, she simply uncorks her ink bottle 
and proceeds to the making of her novel. 
Utterly unable to blend her extraordinary 
facts into a background of plausible fiction, 
she produces an abnormal compound which 
comes from the presses—should it ever reach 
thein—still born. No wonder experienced 
editors shudder when they read the legend, 
“ Founded on fact,” writ at the top of a manu- 
script. 

The best material for fiction does not con- 
sist in seeking out the strange, the bizarre, 
but in the deft manipulation of the humdrum, 
the commonplace, such as Dickens wove into 
the woof of his greatest book, “David 
Copperfield,” and which in “Little Women” 
gave to Louisa Alcott the fame she had failed 
to grasp with the far more ambitious 


“ Moods.” 
* * * * 


There are tricks in all trades, and even 
high lights in literature condescend to resort 
to them when it is a question of turning the 
nimble dollar. The author of a well known 
series of books on music dedicated one of 
them to a critic of considerable repute, whose 
opinion regarding another of the volumes is 
printed in large type in the publishers’ adver- 
tisement. No doubt the motives actuating 
both author and critic were honest ones, and 
as to the publisher—well, he should be able to 
earn a princely salary as press agent for an 
actress about to star. Seriously, there is en- 
tirely too much of this give and take busi- 
ness in the book mart. Intelligent readers 
will presently become so suspicious of every 
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sort of recommendation that they will con- 
sent to be influenced by none. 
* * * * 

It is no new dodge for the friends of a 
budding author to go about to different book- 
stores and ask for copies of some volume— 
the work of the aforesaid budding author— 
which the dealer is not likely to have in 
stock. When Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s first 
book was published in 1854 (a collection of 
verse called “The Bells”) it is said that a 
friend undertook to “boom” it in this way. 
At one shop he recklessly asked for twelve or 
fifteen copies. The obliging clerk offered to 
send for them, but he replied that he wished 
to mail them that day with an inscription in 
each. At that moment the proprietor chanced 
along and announced that they did have a 
dozen copies of the book under the counter. 
The zealous “boomer” had to pay for them 
with as good grace as he could muster. 

Mr. Aldrich with his wife and twin sons, 
Talbot and Charles, are at present on a tour 
of the world, which began last autumn. 

* * * * 

The Academy, a prominent literary periodi- 
cal of London, each year “crowns” the two 
books it considers as the most signally 
meritorious of the year, and gives their 
authors money awards of $500 and $250. 
For 1898 the first prize was divided, three 
sums of $250 being paid to Sidney Lee for 
his “ Life of Shakspere,” to Maurice Hewlett 
for “The Forest Lovers,” and to Mr. Joseph 
Conrad for his “ Tales of Unrest.” 

When we add that the books “ crowned ” 
in 1897 were a volume of poems by Stephen 
Phillips and an essay by W. E. Henley, it 
will be seen that the judgment of the great 
reading public, and that of the editor of the 
Academy, are entirely different things. 

* * * * 


Within a very short period Eliot Gregory 
has established himself in the esteem of at 
least a certain part of the reading public as 
a clever and original writer. He has been 
especially successful in winning the good 
opinion of those feminine readers who like to 
have their literature served with the sauce 
of good society spread thickly over it. Mr. 
Gregory has the art of writing very seriously 
on trite subjects, and entirely without humor, 
which is a quality that women with social 
aspirations do not usually care for. 

There is a passage in his book which clearly 
betrays this lack of the humorous sense. It is 
that in which he speaks of Henri Miirger’s 
“dreary book,” meaning thereby the “Scénes 
de la Vie de Bohéme.” When we learn that 
he had been unable te find anything funny in 
that masterpiece of humor, we can easily 
understand the peculiar cast of mind that 
enables him to take the commonplaces of 
New York so seriously. 
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BIGGER IN CIRCULATION AND BIGGER 
IN ADVERTISING. 

WE are printing as a first edition this 
month 675,000 copies of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
It is altogether probable that we shall have 
to print a second edition, as we had to do on 
the March issue. This means a tremendous 
increase in circulation this winter, as our 
average edition for the last two years has 
been about 600,000 copies per month. 

* 1 * * 


Three years ago we printed several editions 
of 700,000 copies, but 700,000, with the 
manufacturing machinery we had at that 
time, did not net us in the finished product 
as many magazines as 675,000 will today. 
Moreover, the 700,000 editions were handled 
less conservatively than we handle our busi- 
ness now. They were issued at a time when 
MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE had been jumping up, 
up, up, until it began to seem as if there were 
no limit to its circulation. 

* * * * 

But the readers of the magazine at that 
time were necessarily new to it, and it 
followed naturally that its sale fluctuated 
a good deal with the various newsdealers 
throughout the country. It had not made the 
permanent place in the home that a publi- 
cation makes when it has been for a long 
period a part of the family life. It had but 
little serious competition then, at its price. 
There were a good many publications, to be 
sure, that followed us almost immediately in- 
to the ten cent field, but they did not cut 
much of a figure. Competition came in due 
course, and this, together with the settling 
down and solidifying process, resulted in a 
permanent average edition of about 600,000 
copies a month. 

* % * * 

We could not determine then with positive 
accuracy what the actual sales would be. We 
could hit it off pretty close, but today we 
know where we stand. We know so surely 
that unless the circulation is trending up- 
ward or trending downward, we can deter- 
mine a month in advance within 5,000 copies 
what the net sale of an edition will be. This 
knowledge is of vital importance in fixing 
upon the edition to print. A great fluctu- 
ation in the circulation from month to month 
would mean either short editions or a tre- 
mendous waste in over issues. 

The certainty in the sale of MUNsEY’s 
MAGAZINE makes it clear beyond question 
that it finds its way into the home through 





the channel of the newsdealer with as unflag- 
ging regularity as when taken by subscrip- 
tion. This fact, considered in connection with 
so tremendous an edition as 675,000 copies, 
can hardly fail to be a matter of wonder to 
you—and I mean all the readers of this 
magazine—as much a matter of wonder to 
you as it is to all who have discussed it with 
me personally. It is the belief that you are 
interested in everything pertaining to the 
conduct of this business—the glimpse at the 
inside—that leads me to tell you from time 
to time of what we are doing. 
* * * 


I have now and again asked you to say a 
word in favor of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE to your 
friends and acquaintances. I am sure that 
many of you have done so. Indeed, I have 
received thousands of letters bringing me 
positive evidence of it. I would gladly write 
a personal acknowledgment, if it were pos- 
sible for me to do so, but with four publica- 
tions on my hands, and all of them growing, 
I have little time for luxuries. It is this 
interest that you have taken and are still 
taking in MUNSEY’Ss MAGAZINE that accounts 
in no small degree, I am convinced, for the 
phenomenal circulation it maintains abso- 
lutely without recourse-to booming in any 
form whatsoever. We are spending no 
money, and have spent no money for several 
years, in advertising it, and we have no 
agents in the field—not one. 

* * * * 

Possibly we are hitting the public taste a 
little more closely than we did a year ago. I 
do not make a magazine for myself; I make 
it for you. The more hints you can give me 
as to your likes and dislikes, the closer I can 
come to your tastes. The great, big, strong 
magazine we are making, with 160 to 176 
reading pages, plays its part, and no small 
part, in the increase in circulation. I believe 
the theory of circulation building that I have 
been following—that of making the magazine 
bigger and better, and always bigger and 
better—is much wiser than skimping the 
expenditures on the magazine itself and 
putting the saving into circulation booming. 


A GAIN OF 374% IN ADVERTISING. 

You are doubtless more or less familiar 
with the stand I have taken against the pay- 
ment of commissions to advertising agents. 
It was pretty generally thought that I had 
made a serious business mistake. I knew as 
well as any one how firmly intrenched the 
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advertising agent is. I knew as well as any 
one how fiercely my position would be as- 
sailed. I realized that it might cost me a 
great many dollars, possibly a great many 
thousand dollars. I didn’t care if it did. I 
believed that the theory of the publisher 
paying the advertising agent a commission 
when the advertising agent is the agent of 
the advertiser is fundamentally wrong. The 
matter of losing money, or making it, 
did not enter into the question. I had given 
alot of thought to the problem—years of 
thought to it—and had reached a point where 
I was not willing to go any further on the 
old lines. 
* * * * 

My only reason for referring to the matter 
at this time is based on the belief that many 
of you are watching the outcome of this con- 
troversy. It is, I grant, possible for the ad- 
vertising agent to keep certain business out 
of our publications, but he can’t keep a very 
big percentage out, so long as we give the 
advertiser a bigger value in advertising space 
than he can buy in any other publication 
anywhere, and this is just what we are doing 
and have been doing. We have perhaps car- 
ried a bigger volume of advertising during 
the last four months than we should have if 
we had never made a stand against this un- 
businesslike system. For every inch of ad- 
vertising we have lost through the advertis- 
ing agent we have gained an equal amount 
of space, or more, from advertisers them- 
selves, who, for the most part, are heart and 
soul with me in this controversy. In fact, I 
believe that the discrimination against us on 
the part of advertising agents has been less, 
and is bound to be less, now that so much 
publicity has been given to the matter, than 
it was when we had to compete on a 10% 
commission with publishers who give any- 
where, directly and indirectly, from 15% to 
50% commission. 

* * * * 

Excessive commissions are given for one 
purpose, and one purpose only, and that is to 
bring advertising to one’s publication. In 
fact, this holds true of any commission what- 
soever, but the excessive commission is on 
the very face of it flagrant bribery. As I 
said in my Sphinx Club address, there are a 
good many advertising agents whose honesty 
is of so fine a character that it cannot be in- 
fluenced by any phase of bribery whatever. 
We had nothing to fear before from the hon- 
est agent, and have nothing to fear from 
him now, for the reason, as already stated, 
that we are giving a bigger value in adver- 
tising space, and are going to continue 
to give a bigger value in advertising 
space, than any competing publication 
anywhere. And this being the fact, the 


honest agent will of necessity, whatever his 
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predilection, be honest with his customer, the 
advertiser, and place MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE on 
the list of publications to be used. 

* * * 


But facts tell the story. They weigh a 
lot more than theory. Here are the figures 
showing the relative increase in business in 
the advertising department of MUNSEY’s 


MAGAZINE alone this year over last. The 
increase for January, 1899, over Jan- 
uary, 1898, was $6,552.63 net. The in- 


crease for February, 1899, over February, 
1898, was $10,868.04 net. The increase 
for March, 1899, over March, 1898, was 
$10,418.66 net. The increase for April, 1899, 
over April, 1898, is $13,122.70 net. This 
makes a total net increase for the four 
months of $40,962.03, or an average net 
gain of 373%. 


THE ENLARGED QUAKER. 

BEGINNING with the April issue THE 
QUAKER, now ready on news stands, is ad- 
vanced to mature size. It takes its place with 
our other publications in magazine shape. 
The price will be the same, namely, 10 cents 
a copy, or $1.00 for direct subscriptions. 

In its new form THE QUAKER does not con- 
flict in any way with either MUNSEY’s MAGa- 
ZINE, THE PURITAN, or THE ArRGosy. It 
carries an entirely different line of matter, 
and varies widely in its general appearance. 
It is an illustrated magazine, teeming with 
graphic fiction and accounts of stirring, 
romantic incidents. Its mission is to enter- 
tain. It has no other mission. Good easy 
reading for the people—no frills, no fine 
finishes, no hair splitting niceties, but action, 
action, always action, characterizes its con- 
tents. 

* * * * 

We have made this change in THE QUAKER 
for the sole purpose of saving room in our 
manufacturing plant, and saving money in 
the handling, by having all of our machinery 
of one kind. A publication that differs at all 
in shape from the standard magazine size 
necessitates special machinery. The growth 
in our business this year compels us to 
economize space; and moreover, in the en- 
larged size of THE QUAKER we are able to 
give a publication of vastly greater merit. 

In a word, THE QUAKER in its new form 
will be a good deal better worth 10 cents 
than it was worth 5 cents in its old form. I 
said recently in these chats that I should 
not be surprised to see" THE QUAKER in point 
of circulation press MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
very hard. I had in mind the small QUAKER 
at that time. I am not so sure, however, but 
that the same prediction will hold true with 
the bigger QuaKER. It already has an edi- 
tion of 75,000, and it is only a trifle more 
than a year old. 





























THE BALLAD OF AN ULTRA GIRL. 


HORTENSE goes always to extremes, 
Whatever it’s about; 

One day has philanthropic schemes 
No Hirsch could carry out, 

And drains her pocket to relieve 
A very doubtful need, 

While on the next she may not grieve 
To see a fond heart bleed. 


Last year she went in for a course 
Of calisthenics; got 
A swell trapeze, a wheel, a horse, 
And Heaven knows what not. 
But this year in her dressing gown 
Spends days, nor “trains” at all. 
Why, haif the time she won’t come down 
To see me when I call! 


She finds a tale of times remote 
Whose dénouement is right, 

And must read all its author wrote 
Before another night; 

But when I take her a new book 
Whose praise all critics speak, 

She'll not deign it a single look 
Because “her eyes are weak!” 


However, it is in her dress 
Hortense most plainly shows 

The quite distinguished ultraness 
That makes her friends and foes. 

Whatever modes in favor come, 
Hers leave them in the shade, 

For everything she wears is from 
_“ Exclusive patterns” made. 


With all her whimsies I adore 
The maid of whom I sing, 
But cannot feel that any store 
Of bliss her love would bring; 
For this thought any, every while 
Would mar the married state: 
If loving should go out of style 
How fiercely she could hate! 


Edward W. Barnard. 





APRIL. 


APRIL, born of sun and rain, 

Blithe blonde maid of violet 

Blue eyes, with face towards summer set, 
Comes to crown the hill and plain. 


Now arctic spells are all in vain, 

Bird songs rise from bush and tree; 
Each green leaf is a 

Of miracles returned ag 





Dandelions on the green, 
Yellow spicewood by the brook, 
Bloom, awakened by her look, 

While drifts of flowers on knolls are seen, 


Zephyrs float with balmy breath, 
The stream its loosened channel fills: 
And, stirred by “dancing daffodils,” 
No more we feel the chill of death. 


Beautiful in smiles or tears, 
Fickle, with many a prank and pet; 
Jewels bright and dewy wet 

Are her gifts. Chiid of the year’s 





And blown about her streaming hair! 
Joel Benton. 


FOR EACH HIS OWN. 


For the doddering sage—a saw! 
For the taverner—red, red wine! 
For the periwigged judge—his law! 
For the sailor—the green sea brine! 


For the midnight moiler—fame! 
But for us, lad, you and I, 
Two lasses that we could name, 
And then let the world spin by! 
Clinton Scollard. 


WHEN GIRLS WORE CALICO. 


THERE was a time, betwixt the days 
Of linsey woolsey, straight and prim, 
And these when mode, with despot ways, 
Leads woman captive at its whim, 
Yet not a hundred years ago, 
When girls wore simple calico. 


Within the barn, by lantern light, 
Through many a reel, with flying feet, 
The boys and maidens danced at night 
To fiddled measures, shrilly sweet; 
And merry revels were they, though 
The girls were gowned in calico. 


Across the flooring rough and gray 
The gold of scattered chaff was spread, 
And long festoons of clover hay 
That straggled from the loft o’erhead, 
Swung scented fringes to and fro 
O’er pretty girls in calico. 


They used to go a-Maying then, 
The blossoms of the spring to seek 
In sunny glade and sheltered glen, 
Unweighed by fashion’s latest freak; 
And Robin fell in love, I know, 
With Phyllis in her calico. 
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A tuck, a frill, a bias fold, 
A hat curved over gipsy-wise, 
And beads of coral and of gold, 
And rosy cheeks and merry eyes, 
Made lassies in that long ago 
Look charming in their calico. 


The modern knight who loves a maid 
Of gracious air and gentle grace, 
And finds her oftentimes arrayed 
In shining silk and priceless lace, 
Would love her just as well, I know, 
In pink and lilac calico. 
Hattie Whitney. 


WITCHERY. 


PINK of the peach tree, everywhere— 
Spur to a springtide memory: 

Skies of the morning, passing fair, 
And April gardens beyond the sea. 


Pink of the peach tree, everywhere, 

And, haunting sweet in the faint perfume, 
A witchery woven of wind blown hair 

And lips that challenged the coral bloom. 


Pink of the peach tree, everywhere— 
Oh, Hesperus garden of long ago! 
You shrined a rapture beyond compare— 
Love’s first kisses and love’s first glow. 


Pink of the peach tree, everywhere— 
An old heart throbs in a strange, sweet way; 
Oh, spell of April in sky and air, 
There’s no withstanding your sorcery! 
Rose Edith Mills. 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CRIER. 


Step right up, ladies and gents, 
Into my intellect shop. 

Buy, at the slightest expense, 
Bargains in culture. Pray, stop 


Come, here’s theology canned; 
Any religion you choose. 
a I keep a stock of each brand. 
Mention the kind that you use. 


Smith’s fiction tablets—the best— 
Put up in sets new and old. 

Buy! They survive every test— 
Make your blood run warm or cold. 


Pinker’s Poetical Plums, 
Metrical, sweet, never sour! 

Here’s to the first one that comes! 
Try ’em! They’re fresh every hour 


Newspaper mixtures to suit. 
New things in yellow—all kinds. 
Now is the time to recruit. 
Morbidness here for all minds. 
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Star Brand of history pills, 

Safe, chronologically pure. 
Decades of dates each instils. 

Try ’em just once—they are sure. 


Listen! this speech I rehearse 
By taking a powder to fit. 
You can talk mild or perverse; 

Try my prescription for wit. 


_ Books, did you say? Dear me, no! 
They are long since out of date. 
Come, gents, step up; don’t be slow! 
Brains supplied here while you wait. 

Tom Masson. 





GERTY AND GOLF. 


I saw them wander o’er the links; 
My scorn I could not veil; 

I hinted, too, at “ tiddledy winks 
Upon a larger scale;” 

Yet even I remained to play, 
Who only went to scoff, 

Upon that memorable day 
When Gerty taught me golf. 


Sweet, artful maid! she knew my mind, 
Yet liked me just the same, 

And told my friends some way she’d find 
To win me to the game. 

Twas in the parlor, having sent 
The other people off, 

That with such amiable intent 
Dear Gerty taught me golf. 


I did not know that you could “putt” 
Upon a parlor floor, 

And, ergo, get the frenzy, but 
I learned that much and more. 

She had three “tees” and eke a “hole,” 
And I my pride did doff 

To struggle madly for the goal, 
When Gerty taught me golf. 


At first I played to be polite, 
But with the virus in 

I soon began with all my might 
To show her I could win. 

Defeat from that sweet, skilful maid 
Was a stern cup to quaff, 

But that was just the game she played 
When Gerty taught me golf. 


Oh, wicked little rubber ball! 
Oh, clever little minx! 
Since then my friends, my partners, all 
Seek me upon the links; 
For golf is czar, and I am serf 
Unto that Romanoff— 
The daftest loon upon the turf 
Since Gerty taught me golf. 
Frank Roe Batchelder. 
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America’s 
Leading 


Champagne 


AMERICAN PEOPLE 


** SPECIAL DRY,”’’ a pure 
dry wine with perfect sparkle, 
fermented in the bottle and 
pleasing to the majority of 
tastes. 


‘* BRUT,” as dry as can be 
made under the French pro- 
cess, purity itself, with de 
cate bouquet and flavor, is 
highly recommended by our 
prominent physicians as a 
tonic to convalescents. 
**GOLD SE AL”? isserved 


at all first- -clas s hotels cates, 
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re = and clubs at hali the price of 
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yap NICKEL PLATE. 


Not Cheapest, but Best. 


It has the largest sale of any Safety 
Pin in the World because of its 


Absolute Superiority. 
Fastens on either side, is almost automatic. 
Super nickel-plated, doesn’t turn brassy. 
Made in 9 sizes, from % inch to 4% inches. 
Finished in nickel, black enamel, gold and silver, 


A Perfect Guard 
Prevents Clothing 
Catching in Coil. 


Send six cents in stamps for 12 











Pins. They will demonstrate the in- 
feriority of their imitations. 
OAKVILLE CO., 
WATERBURY, CONN, 
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Vegetable 
Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


*|Brings the old color back; no more faded or gray hair. 
| Makes growth more rapid; short hair becomes long hair. 
@| Holds the hair firmly in place; the hair stops falling out. 
Completely removes dandruff; baldness is prevented. 
Feeds the hair bulbs; new hair grows on bald heads 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar to 
. ep Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE. 


Imitations on the market! 


Housekeepers should ex- 





», amine what they buy, 
and make sure that every 
package bears our well- 
known 


YELLOW LABEL 
on the front, and our 


TRADE-MARK ON 
THE BACK. 


‘Take only the genuine, 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Ltd,, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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By our system of 
payments, every fam- 
ily in moderate cir- 
cumstances can own 

DESIGN ~~ j= afinepiano. We take 
#aand DURABILITY-f old instruments in ex- 
a change, and deliver 
the piano in your house 
= free of expense. 
Write for catalogue 
and full explanations. 
Youcan deal with us 
at a distant point the 
same as in Boston. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 


176 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOT 


BISCUIT © 


are Quickly, Easily Made with 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


Perfect, Delicious, 
Appetizing. 

















